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FOREWORD 



(by Dein Neville Skjarfe) 



It gives ne great pleasure to write a short foreword to this already •‘classic* 

AlthoLrtiit organization and developnient of a Junior Collsge^ir. Canada. 

aiiJroJ request froS a specJS? 

reaional Trustees, it Is in no sense confined to a saall locality or to special 

FoJlUcil nro^'esis tift "f tJ«e Philosophical, sociological, educational and 

F ricai piobi.ens that face any who would build a Junior Colleoe in Canada It is 

prS;\nVl:Tt2i“ "• reasoSId sm-eH; oJ th: 

Jnd%"Si«"„r,J\Ve“pJ:Lnf “ l»^ticularly valuable 



is not"Lr^rr«;?LT/'“‘K“”" *'"*7'' i-t®"*** »f «H Canadians 

s not solely a watter of nuwbers - though the 461,000 students seekina ad*ission to 

colleges and universities by 1975 are a forwidable fact for anyonrti Sender* I? is 

?«»en«Lri»l9?5’irvL^^ ■""*r **"* “®«r* """ « the nitional 

BUdeS Henort) if T77® college age (e.g., $2,032,000 estinated in the 

. P t) are of a size that few would have taken seriously a decade aoo There 

leJel^*"'‘Th«r““"7 “^thll?*! planning at the local, regional, and pro- 

*111 hi \lnt\L w 5® * fltowing preoccupation with the hinds of stndLts who 
N«\iLi nf 7Sif »"<l their greatly varying needs and capacities. 

e^uiS Sf ftii '77“®®: Pt»«™*es: «nd curricul”.ust b; 

f •* ^0 be. hoping that the *true and tried* 

chiSSf “LJe«riduMUor'r‘ M® *'®*‘^ challenges and aLelerating 

aa1 a"L®?yprM;7li;."*''’ revolutionary® 



nrnui ^7,.!"?'^®!' ''•* »town out of this new and stressful context to new 

vi“itr to “ *7 "®* j®®* ® half-way house to the uni- 

Jew sJidints h7f, nL c!- 7®\*,®7® ‘"® “"«®«ities fro. the flood of first- 

« ^tudents in Arts and Science. As U.S. *»xperience is amply denonstratino it ha«. 

procyraaiwes In ad^l * clinical , vocational, and career>oriented 

Kt *“**‘ 00 . there are nm and exciting vistas of continuing education - 

TOsiLl^ M^rif "®7^' ®"“ service- prograia.es. All of these 

i^^he -n^ lio2- college curriculu., however, need re-exa.ination. It 

report pJniiSlSrly iseful' “■® “®»‘®"®^ ‘=®“®»® "®‘‘®® 



the oilrtuniJ^ 7 “"tversity of British Coluabia, we welconed 

cois Sf I 7«7L!7 i r ‘''® "‘"® ®" V'ececver Island the pros and 

area ti 7!i conege, for several reasons. It is extraiely valuable for any 

"iSable fo^i ?®?‘‘®V*"S educational aspirations, as a region: indeed, 

the7 are . 2.7^ coMunities to deter.ine for thenselves how far, in fact. 

f * ^omon needs, possibilities of mutual aid throuoh cooperation. 

ScatlOMl iSd f!7n?Jl ** self-help in the developaent of tLir ed- 

U7th«7i7i ! 7«*f ?*/ 7^^*7*®*‘ “ ** extre.ely valuable, likewise, for School 

authorities to look into the future, as far as this difficult task is feasible for 

those who grednate, as well as for those who fall to graduate, fro. the secondary 

sretw "^It"l!lI"reiuIhir’'lL"f* 7!l® hehievcent of the public educational 

system. It is valuable, yet further, because we are now facing the fact that there 

are ijroups of people besides those who go directly frcw high school gradu- 

Uon to university. There are the students in vocational options, now being given 

SithS'S 77?7* 1“* C®l'Oblai there are the >ea and m.eS fjj. nil 

*"®"*"* »0" iatereits in upgrading their skills through night 
cUaset and part-tiae courses; and there are the “drop outs" who. a variety® of aoenries 
are seeking to draw back iota the aducational strei.. variety or agencies 



How far the two-year college, whether city, district, or reaional can devainn 
courses, instruction, and services suitable for all the cltiaeas’ln this soaewhat open 
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tertitdi^t tMini to be seen. It will dipeBil bb tfood Bdriiiistration, end on teachers 
with liany skills and quite special oriqnta|ibhs> It will depend on looai citiaens, 

I serving their coiwiuuities not onlr as School Xtustees b^^^ in Many new capacities, as 

I they isay il regional colleges are established and Made a vital part of their area. 

It is obfious that two-year col leges Make altogether new den»nds on senior tesch» 
ing institutions. As Dr. Marsh's rej[>ort indicates, and as AMerlcan experience i& now 
' ^ exeMpllfying, a new kind of instructor has to be trained and developed - one who is 

not a high school teacher and Is not a university professor, but a regional college 
I instruCtoF in his own right, with special responsibilities and approaches to education 

I and able to create a special teaching *^cliMate'^< Besides their aii-^iMportant prin- 

I cipil&i Colleges will also need adMinistrators, librarians, adult educators and exten- 
sion directors, service personnel and, above all, counsellors, The Faculty of Educa- 
I tiott at U.B.C. is keenly aware of these needs and has prepared courses which will help 
to provide for then, whether in special prograwMes or at post-graduate levels. 

It is for these reasons that this report has been Made available in this fons. 
Judging froM the requests of students, and froM various educational agencies and per- 
sonnel, it is nlrendy evident that this Vtudy can serve purposes over and above the 
special task which brought it into being. It is intended to use it in soMe of the 
new courses referired to above, since there is relatively little Material ns yet with 
1 Canadian frawe of reference. The Miin questionnaires used, and i variety of nppen- 

^ I dix Material, have been included accordingly. 

I I wish to congratulate Dr. Ifairsh on the coMpletion of a scholarly, cowprehensive, 

and far»seeiag survey. X would like to cOHMend his insight and careful interpreta- 
tion of the problems which give the report unusual application and usefulness. 

I Neville V. Scarfe 

(Dean, Faculty of Education, 
University of British ColuMbia). 
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INTBODUCTDRY NOTE TO PART I 



Kjbeii 9 group of School Boards (eventually rine in nunber) decided to undertake a 
coMpreheniivO survey of the needs aisd appropriate specifications for a Regional College 
to servo Vencouver Islahdt the faculty of Education at the University of BritishGo-- 
lumbia . Mas delighted tp sponsor the study and to supply personnel and advice* Not only 
is a detailed survey of a Eb'^ioiial College coustituency essential to its sound develop- 
■ent; it is to be hoped, in the present stage of educational planning in the province, 
that Such a fitudy nay be *'f value to other regions and connunities con^enplating the 
possibility of two-year Colleges in the future, Advisory Comittee was set up with 
Dean Scarfe as chaiman, no ensure that any necessary assistance would be available to 
the ditector of the Survey? and Dr. Denis Swith, who has worked in the field of the two- 
year cdllego for aany years, was appointed as consultant. I an already indebted to Dr. 
&ith and to Dr. Coolie Verner, another newber of this coMsittee, for advice, and ex- 
pect to be nuch further indebted before the work is cowpleted. 

At an early date, a Coordinating Comiittee for the School Boards was organized, 
coaposed of one representative fro* each of the participating Boards, with a non-voting 
Chairpuin; and the plans and procedures of the Survey were worked out with this group of 
School Trustees through all its stages. It is a pleasure to acknowledge the ready co- 
operation and aultiple assistance of the aef^bers of this Conanittee over the last fif- 
teen tenths, without which the project could not possibly have succeeded. I feel that 
it is entirely proper that their nanes should be included on the title pages; and I 
believe they will agree with ne in tendering special thanks to Dr, W. Roy MacMillan for 
his services as chairwan, to Mr, Jack Nhitlaa for his energy and enthusiasm in initi- 
ating the Survey, and to Mr, J,W. McPherrin for his efficient secretaryship. 

As it has developed, the lull study has incorporated four different surveys: an 

assessment of all available statistical sources permitting forecasting oC higher edu- 
cation dimensions - material which was originally opened up by the Chant Commission 
and the Macdonald Report; a survey of the school-leaving population, particularly at 
Grade XII (referred to herein as the High School Survey); assessment of employment, 
occupational and technical trends in the region (referred to herein as the Vocational 
Needs Survey); and a review of relevant experience in community colleges in the United 
States and elsewhere. Only parts of these are dealt with in the initial Report which 
was of necessity principally concerned with the first issue: they are much further 

utilized in Part II, 

For generous response to my requests for material, I am most grateful to the Di- 
vision of Tests, Standards, and Research of the provincial Department of Cduication; the 
Bureau of Economics and Statistics of the provincial Department of Trade and Commerce; 
the Education Division of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics; the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction (Community Colleges Branch), Olympia, Washington; the Bureau of 
Junior College Education, Department of Education, Sacramento, California; and the 
American Association of Junior Colleges. There will be need to recognize the help of 
many other people and agencies in the final Report; but I cannot miss this opportunity 
of acknowledging the cooperation which has already been accorded by so many School 
Superintendents, principals, teachers# counsellors, adult education directors, and many 
others - not forgetting parents and pupils - wJierever I have gone in studying local 
situations or searching for relevant information. Whatever may be the difficulties in 
fashioning the appropriate institutions for higher education, there is no doubt that 
genuine interest is widespread. I sincerely hope this Report will help to engage it in 
constructive effort. . 



September, 1965. 



L.C.M. 
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INTRODUCTOHY NOTE to Part II 



It will be readily apparent that this is nore than a localized study confined sole- 
ly to Vancouver Island its area of reference. The acceptance of a wide perspective 
is deliberate. TWo-year colleges are being contenplated not only in many parts of 
British Colunbia, but all over Canada, a move which is of the greatest consequence for 
education, and for the public. The U.B.C. Faculty of Education has sponsored the pre- 
sent survey as a coaprehensive study in the hope that in this form it may be of use in 
the province generally, and perhaps elsewhere? 

Part I of this study was directed primarily to establishing the need for a college, 
i.e., to the factors involved in estimating **student potential**. The present report. 
Part II, is concerned with the nature of a Regional College - a subject which, at least 
in Canada, has not hitherto been set out in integrated fashion. To achieve this, spec^- 
ial attention has been given to the regional concept itself, to the curriculum and the 
teaching program which is central to the whole idea of a two-year community college, 
and to the place which technical education holds in this curriculum, in the light of 
contemporary needs. The course offerings of a college are much too likely to be taken 
for granted: yet the fact is that each component - academic, technical, and community 

service - needs a **new look**, as well as sympathetic public interest to help the edu- 
cators. This is sufficient justification, it is hoped, for the extended treatment 
givt^ji to Sections 4, 5, and 6. 

Reiteration is perhaps in order that, while Vancouver Island must be envisaged as 
a region in order to give proper perspective to college planning for any part of the 

Island, the specific measurements and recommendations in this Report are confined to 

the Survey Area determined by the nine collaborating School Districts. The social as 
..ell as the physical topography of the overall scene is reviewed in detail in the first 
section of Part I. Further attention is given to it in Section 2 of this Part, in the 
course of analyzing the best means of serving the constituent communities in the north 
and central sectors; and, in Section 6, this exploration of the regional idea is com- 
pleted by discussing the **comnunity development** potentials of a college. It is hoped 

that no confusion need arise from the necessity of referring, in their appropriate con- 
text, to (1) the Island, (2) the Survey Area, and occasionally (3) the *1netropolitan 
area** of Victoria and its adjacent districts. 

This Report completes the use of three of the four surveys comprised within this 
study and originally mentioned in the Introductory Note to Part I (the first being con- 
cerned with enrolment trends and estimates of needs). They comprise: the survey of 

the school-leaving population of the high schools of the area (High School Survey); 
the assessment of occupational and technical trends in the area (Vocational Needs Sur- 
vey); and relevant experience on community colleges in the United St tes and elsewhere 
(including Britain and eastern Canada). The greater part of the statistical material 
derived from these sources has been collected in a special Appendix to this part of the 
Report. ( Appendix to Part II . originally issued as a separate Report, incorporated in 
the present edition). In this, two sets of material have been brought together 
separately, becais 0 of their special interest. One of these is a compilation of 
statistics, with explanatory notes, providing a' factual picture of the most highly-de- 
veloped junior colleges in the United States, those of California. The other is a 
collection of materials from a variety of sources which serve to document and illustrate 
the important subject of programs and curricula. All of this material has been drawn on 
in formulating the conclusions of Part II, but there are obvious advantages in separat- 
ing this mass of reference material from the main narrative. 

The enormous bibliography which has now been compiled, starting with the **classics** 
on the two-year college of forty years ago, but including the rapidly growing variety 
of research studies, descriptive reports, and ?.ritical articles which are now character- 
istic, was not appropriate for inclusion in this Appendix. But it will be utilized for 
the seminars and instructional courses now being prepared for post-graduate two-year 
college training, in the Faculty of Education at U.B.C. (referred to in Section 8 of 
this Report). The confining of acknowledgement footnotes to the few instances of 
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direct quot«tlon will, I hope, call forth ’■ore approval than criticism from my readers.. 

I must,^ however, record my indebtedness to the lively pages of the Junior College 
Journal, which reflect not only the growing. significance of the two-year college in the 
educational concerns of this continent, and' the enthusiasm of its teachers and organ<- 
izers, but a critical self •^examination for which everyone should be grateful because it 
is not the invariable associate of growth. 

I am grateful to a host of persons whom I have consulted personally and by cor- 
respondence. Rather than attempting to name them all, I will pay tribute to the spirit 
I have met everywhere in the course of this undertaking. The invariable response is 
that every kind of infomiition is available for the asking if it exists at all, and 
that *Vre all have much to learn from each other". First met with so encouragingly at 
Everett College, and in the Department of Junior College Relations at the University of 
Washington (Seattle), when I started this study two years ago, I encountered it again 
and again in California at a dozen colleges., and in the university Faculties of Educa- 
tion at Berkeley, Stanford, and U.C.L.A. It is now abundantly apparent at home: every- 

one able to speak for the new West Kootenay College and for Vancouver City College 
(which should be called both new and veteran), and those who are devrytedly planning to 
make the Okanagan Regional College a reality, have extended to me cooperation without 
reserve, I shall be very glad if this Report offers them some return for their gener- 
ous goodwill. 

January, 1966. L.C.M. 

Supplementary Note on New Edition 

In this new, comprehensive edition which combines the three volumes of the 
original l^iports, there are no changes except to correct a few errors in text and 
tables, and to collate the two Parts. In the interest of compactness, footnotes have 
been brought into the main text and identified by brackets. A single combined Summary, 
covering both Parts and the Appendix materials, replaces the separate Summaries which 
prefaced each of the original voluiies. New letters have been assigned to the 
Appendices of Part II, to facilitate reference. Major items from the bibliography 
referred to above are being mimeographed, and a copy of the lists will be supplied cn 
request to any interested reader. 

This is an appropriate time to tender grateful thanks to Miss Aileen Llewellyn- 
Amos^ who faithfully typed and retyped the seemingly endless materials that eventually 
found their final form in this book. 

April, 1966. L.C.M. 
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SOMHAEY OF COMBINED REPORT 
(Ftrt I, Pirt 1I« «nct Appendices) 



A* The Benlonnl Two-Yeer College . part 

1. The specini purpose ot a ftegloml College is to facilitnte I 

higher education for aany who ■ight otherwise not obtain it: it 

aims at appropriate cowbinations of general and technical educa- 
tion, and should not hesitate to be realistically career-oriented. 

It is neither only a liberal-arts or university-preparatory col- I 

lege, nor only another kind of technical institute: It wust offer 

comprehensive facilities with scope for threefold interconnection: II 

(a) geaexal education, (b) technical Instructlbn, (c) comaunity 
service courses. 

2. Because a Regional two-yenr College is a new concept, it 

is essential that its difficulties as well as its potentialities It 

should be understood by students, parents, School Trustees, em- 
ployers, and the public generally. 

3« A Regional College is not Justified on quant Itative grounds 
alone (the potential size of enrolment),, but by the many kinds of 1 



students it can serve, and the variety and appropriateness of the 
educational services it can offar. In this context, properly cofii- 
stituted counselling facilities are n key-service for an effective 
(College. Adult education also has great potential for assisting 
the towns and districts of the region and putting their community 
sex vices to optimum use. The expansion of a Regional College as a 
locsnl asset will be limited only by public understanding of its 
posisibilities in this regard. 

4. A Regional College can be the paramount centre for local 
mobilization: but its outlook must be national and interna tionnl . II 

Its possible contributions in the critical areas of education, vo- 
cetlonnl preparation, equality of opportunity, and leisure, bring 
it to the muinstream of contemporary thinking. The future of the 
R('»giottal College will depend (a) on its willingness and nbllity to 
initiate, and (b) on public Understanding, both of which should sup- 
port it ns n unique institution, not as an aspirant for university 
status,. 



I Application to a Particular Region (Vancouver Island) . 

5. A Regional College is n particularly valuable concept for 
Briti,sh Columbia because of (a) mountain topographyt (b) low^ensity 1 
settlement patterns, Cc) facilitating a coordinated approach to a 
I group of communities, (d) economical use of scarce teaching resources 
I ns well as the schooi-dollar, 

I 6. Vancouver Island is geographically determined ns a region, but 

I jvith Jiighly important qunlifications: (i) transportation difficulties; 

I (b) markedly uneven j)opulatlon distribuUoni^ specini factors in I 
I forestry exploitation. There nre major differences in the concentrated 

I Greater Victoria aroae the secondary centres around Nanaimo, the at- II 

I tenuated pattern of the constnl plnin, and the great northern area. 
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7. The appropriate area for a true Reyional College is the 

whole Island: this is kept in view thrPughoiat the report, though 

its prinary investigations relate to the central and northern 
areas. Siaee there is no feasible single centre for a cowpletely 
^cOMKUting* college, (a) residences are essential, (b) travelling 
servi<*es should be developed as a special feature, (c) new con- 
cepts such as '\veekend coastuting^ and *Vreekend courses** are the 
sort of innovations which are needed. 

8. Because of the scattered distribution of coMDunlties in 
the northern half of the Island, a branch canptss between Courtenay 
and Caapboil River is the only effective answer to this part of 
the location problea. If this principle is accepted, a site for 
the main caespus can be indicated on the basis of the "centre of 
gravity** (derived froa population and distance factors) of the 
acre central coaaunities. The focal centre which cones nearest 

to equalizing accessibility for the Qua licun-Albern i -Nana ino- 
Duncan constellation is approxinateiy 5-10 ailes north of Nanaimo. 
For both the nain canpus and the branch canpus, the actual site 
should be chosen with size, availability, topographical features 
and general adequacy as the detemining criteria. 

9. It is unrealistic to nake daily conmuting the sole test of 

a Regional College: the situation in an area such as California 

is not coHparable. Residences for a sisseable proportion of the 
student body are essential for both canpuses. Student preferences 
(canvassed in the High School Survey) support acceptance of resi- 
dences ^luch nore than is usually assuESd. College buses would be 
invaluable, and could be developed as a basic feature. In the long 
view, railway tranirportation should be given study. 
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C. Population Factors and Student Enrolment Potential . 

10. Population growth has been outstanding in recent years 

notably in British Columbia, but the increase in the higher educa- 1 4,5 

tion age-groups is universal, in Canada and elsewhere. Relevant 
figures are examined in detail, in provincial perspective, and for 
the specially-delimited **Survey Area". School enrolment has in- Appendices A,B 

creased much more than population growth. The Survey Area (ex- 
cluding the Greater Victoria area) is closely comparative with other 
regioui in B.C. (Okanagan, Nest Kootenays) which are now proceeding 
with the establishment of Regional Colleges. 

11. Enrolments in Grades X-XII, the most immediate "college 

potential", have increased rapidly, not only from (a) demographic 1 6 

(birth-rate and age-group) factors, added to by immigration, but 
from (b) increased concern with finishing high-schotl and the in- Appendix C 
creasing retention rate of the schools. 



12. The college potential is much more complex than the immediate 
"pool" of high-school graduates, beoause of (si) recruits from pre- I 6,7,10 

vious years, (b) oldsir and younger persons now upgrading their ed- 
ucational standing, and because (c) account must be taken of high-^ 
school leavers who have come through the non-academic options* Appendices A,B 

Furthermore, net as' Nell a^ gross computatioii must be applied, to 
take account ^f students already going to University. 
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13. When every alloiviiice has been mde for these factors, 
the potential who need and cotild beitefit froa a ROyionai Col* 
lege in the Survey Area are aore than sufficient in nuabers to 
suppott one. The need is urgent enough to recoaaend the projection 
of a College for 1967*8. An estiaated aiaiaua enrolaent of 650 
refers to full*tiae students only* and assuaes no reduction in 
students going to U.B.C., the University of Victoria, and Siaon 
Fraser. A possible aa^ciaua in the first year enrolaent is closer 
to 1,200. Part-tiae students would be additional, and could be 
very nuaerous. 

14. Both the young students and the adult students of the col* 
lege are likely to have special characteristics. Adainistration 
and instructors aust be fully alerted to the special iaportauce 
and needs of older adult students. Counselling with a widened pur- 
view of occupational alternatives needs to be developed. Low* 
incoae students deaand special consideration. 

D. CurricurujB . 

15. A four-prograa coaprehensive approach to the basic curricu- 
lua, anchored in adainistrative structure, is proposedt (a) 
acadeaic prograa, (b) college prograa, (c) technical prograa, (d) 
developaental prograa. The differences between this, and the lack 
of balance characteristic of varied and uneven college histories, 
are exaained at several points. Diploaas for two-year programs 
are aost appropriate for the first three; and intra-aural transfer- 
ability should be given attention rather than overeaphasis on con- 
ventional **transfers**. 

16. General education as part of the college curriculum should 
invite initiatives, (a) as an essential ingredient in effecting 
technical training, (b) to offset the shortcomings of conventional 
first-year Arts courses, (c) because of the difficulties of spec- 
ialization which await all university and professional students; 

(d) because of its relevance for many varieties of adult education, (e) 
because many students will attend for one year. 

17. Vocational education, while now an issue of pressing con- 
cern, is confused both by differing interpretations, and the variety 
of institutions catering for it. A restatement of the issue is 
attempted. The suggestions arising from the Vocational Needs survey 
for the region are examined. .An expanded concept of **technician**, 
appropriate for two*year college curriculums, is set forth. 

18. A Developmental Program t specially designed for the disad- 
vantaged student, is recommended, as essential (a) to offer oppor- 
tunities which are denied by the admissions requirements of most 
higher-education institutions, (b) to provide an appropriate learn- 
ing experience for students who will otherwise seek unrealistic pro- 
grlmis and goals, (c) to permit counsellors to deal constructively with 
the wide range of abilities the open*door college must expect. 

19. The consensus favours relatively small fees. But bursaries 
and scholarships are likely to be needed far more than at university 
levels. Free books in ample supply (undet iupropriate library ar- 
rangeaients) would be one of the most effective subnsidies Scholarships 
to permit promising first-year students to complete their diplomas 
would be particulirly valuable,, and industrial and community endow- 
ments would be welcome and appropriate contributions. 
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20, The community servicfes of the college curriculum 
has remained largely undeveloped, and has hot been syateraat- 
ically analyzed. Its dependence on personni&l and financing 
must be understood* Major areas etch need ippropriate atten- 
tion.; (a) general education, (b) cultural activities and the 
arts, ^c) public affairs, as well as (d) occupational and voca- 
tional auxiliaries. The latter need revieif to sort out the 
appropriateness of planned programs rather than ad hoc short 
courses. 

Services, and Development 

21. Since the instruction staff are the critical resource of 
the college, maximum attention must be given to the conditions 
which will make teaching rewarding as well as effective. Faculty 
participation in forming educational policy must be an accepted 
and continuing objective. 

22. Modern educational facilities require expanded concepts of 
libraries as "study centres"; teaching aides; encouragement to in- 
dividual study; community and student-initiated additions to the 
fortAal curriculum. The role of (a) lectures and (b) seminars as 
well as (c) laboratories and workshops. 

23, The components of student guidance need to be generally 

understood, and carefully distinguished: especially (a) as be- 

tween instructors and counsellors, and (b) as between (1) advice 
at admission stages, (2) curriculum selection, (3) vocational 
orientation, and (4) rating of progress in courses. 

" 24. Both the sharing provisions of current college financing, 

and the distribution of costs between the participating communities, 
will reduce the burden for the local taxpayer to small dimensions. 

An ample tax base is available. It is important that flexibility 
should be retained in the direction of the college's total budget to 
a balanced program, regardless of the varied sources from which 
revenue derives. 

25. A long-range plan of college construction is essential be- 
cause of population and enrolment trends. Some featur-^s of a full 
program might have to be postponed, because of the pressures of 
the opening years; but the necessary personnel should be secured 
and community contacts made. 

26. Cooperative discussion and working together between architects 
and educators is essential to produce the special complex of build- 
ings and facilities which tjie comprehensive curriculum and the open- 
door college demand.^. 

27. Liaison with high schools is an important component of com- 
munity relations which should be developed primarily by counsellors; 
liaison with community cultural resources should be developed by a 
Community Service Division, which requires the early appointment of 
a full-time director; individual and vocational liaison can be par- 
ticularly developed by technical Program '[instructor s, with the aid 
of advisory committees; liaison with the universities is a matter 
for all appropriate officers and instructors of the college. 
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A REGIONAL COLLEGE FOR VANCODVEK ISLAND 

PART I 



A. MCKGROUND 



1. The Need for Regional Colleges. 



For every country seeking to raise its sights in education, the most challenging 
area is the "open territory" between high school and university. For a fewi there 
are clear , paths and solid bridges here, lerding to satisfying and well-paid occupa- 
tions. Fdr all.too many, there are o^^ly doubts and frustrations, the territory a ver- 
itable "no man's land". Consider the many possible. things that can happen. The young 
man or woman may leave high school, having reached an age at which school attendance 
is no longer compulsory, and may find a job. The hard fact to be faced today is that 
some of them will not find a job. If they do secure employment, however, the work may 
be a stop-gap, it may be temiiorary, it may be unskilled with no opportunities of train- 
ing or advancement*. Nevertheless, some jobs lead to others: if a boy is lucky, his 

employer may give him training and promotion; his first starts might even lead to a 
career. But "careers" of this chancy and haphazard kind are uncommon. Far more likely 
is the possibility that a **dead end" will loom up. Either another yrung worker may be 
taken on* as a replacement, or there are no prospects without further skill or educa- 
tion. The unemployment rolls show all too clearly that the least educated are the- most 
heavily and persistently unemployed. Thus high school has assumed a greater importance 
in relation to the labour market than in any previous era. 

the labour market, or the "occupational ladder", is not the same for boys and 
girls. The choices for girls have always been far more restricted, even though they 
have widened rapidly in the twentieth century. Marriage retires many women from the 
labour, market, though the most recent phenomenon is a great extension in the number of 
married women at work - some because they have to contribute to the family budget, 
others because their children are grown, up or at school. There continues to be mord 
types of work for women than for men which can be undertaken part-time, or embarked 
uppn without long-run or permanent commitment. For most young men at present, however, 
whatever may be the predictions of the "new leisure" or the short working-life promised 
by automation, they want . education which offers the promise of a career. So too do 
many young women, whether they are going to be married or not. 



The demand is legitimate, and it is realistic. But everyone c-oncerned with civil- 
ization will be anxious to add that education must apply to more than a career: it 

must be a preparation for a full life, for personal fulfilment, for generous and re- 
sponsible cltiasenship. Whether this can be provided only by a university degree, or 
whether university is relevant at all, are now freely debated: there is no simple or 

even agreed formula as to how to provide "general education" c>r a *\«ell -rounded educa- 
tion" in the complex, agitated modern world. The mounting demands of technology add 
heavily to the complexities. Adult education, or "continuing education", is being in- 
creasingly recognized as a fundamental rather than a supplement, in the educational 
system of a modern nation. But whether for career, or preparation for living, or both, 
It is the "open territory" that stretches out before the high school youth that calls 
for pathwaysvplahnihg, and guidance. 

Sooner or later, experience shows the need for more education or training, to most 
yp^ng men and women - seme times for life rather than vocation alone, sometimes for old- 
er people, too. need is rtvealed too late, is a matter of individual de- 

terminatipn pn the pne^ availability of educatiohal resources on the other. 

As almost everX^y^^^ the "need" for Grade XII completion,, or university 

entrance, or mat ric^^^^ loom. up at every point. Whether it is justified 

and appropriate or not is a serious question - fortunately this also is now being sub- 
jected to realistic scrutiny but there is no doubt about the thousands of people, in- 
cluding b'^th younger and older workers, who are working hard, out of school, to attain 



it. Since only one-fifth to one-qu«rter of those who start in elementary school com- 
plete Grade XII, and less than one-fifth actually get to University, [These are 
Canadian averages: British Columbia figures are higher. The subject is examined in 

detail in Appendix C.], the widespread demand for **university entrance standard** is 
badly out-of-balance, whether judged educationally or vocationally - by citizenship, 
or by the basic economics of the nation* s manpower. Other standards ought to be ac- 
ceptable, other facilities ought to be developed, for a leajority who will not normal- 
ly seek a university degree. How far are these facts being faced? Developments in 
government -aided technical training, the expansion of all kinds of night classes, in- 
dustrial training schemes, correspondence courses, commercial schools, are various 
parts of the response. But no enthusiasm is greater than that which has been gener- 
ated by the **Juni.or College movement**. It is best known, of course, in the United 
States (where the terms '^cosmiunity college** and **two-year college** are now being ac- 
corded preference), but there are counterparts in ether countries - notably the 
bounty College** movement and the **continued education** facilities in Britain - which 
offer relevant experience. 

A great step forward has been taken in British Columbia in the recent revision of 
the Public Schools Act which permits groups of cooperating School Boards to go about 
establishing Regional Colleges to serve their joint territories. The significance of 
the regional concept is threefold. It suits the mountain topography and low-density 
pattern of settlement which characterizes this province everywhere outside of its 
metropolitan centres. It makes for more economic use of the very scarce resources of 
teachers and teaching facilities, to say nothing of the local tvVxpayer's money. Most 
of all, it favours a coordinated approach, one which takes account of the needs and 
special features of the constituent communities, which can encourage some of the inno- 
vations which contemporary higher education needs and can bring forth initiatives in 
overcoming the obstacles which most regions present. This coordination is aU the 
more necessary, because advances have been made now in other educational provisions; 
in the Vocational Schools, in the new B.C. Institute of Technology, which provincial 
and the federal financing have made possible, in the new universities which have 
sprung from the rapid implementation by the prc)vincial government of some of the major 
recommendations of the Macdorald Report (on university enrolment trends, but also on 
regional needs), as well as the work of the Chant Commission and the comprehensive re- 
vision which has been applied to the high school options in the later grades. Clearly, 
if Regional Colleges are to be established, they must take account of all these: they 

must enhance and complement them, not be unnecessary local duplications. The evidence 
is, not only here but elsewhere, that the Regional College can be the essential link 
between them all, that it can also meet some educational needs that are not adequately 
met in any other way. The two-year general college, of all higher education institu- 
tions, has the best chance of recognizing the diversity of educational levels and 
career choices which this section of the **educational ladder** now presents. It is the 
purpose of the present Survey,, not only to examine these needs in terms of quantitative 
college enrolment - the potential **constituency** of the College - but to delineate as 
far as possible the kind of College which will make unique contributions to the region. 
Part 1 of this report deals with the first part of the double task. 

2. Vancouver Island as a Region . 

As a large if and • actually the largest in the Pacific Coast area of North 
America - Vancouver Island is decreed by geography to be a region. But it is a special 
kind of region, and its characteristics are of major importance in fashioning plans to 
serve it with a College. While its area is large - about 13, (XK) square miles, larger 
than either Belgium or Holland - it is populated in any substantial density only in 
the south-eastern tip, and the fundamental reason is its mountainous chr^racter. A 
good relief map shows how completely covered with a vast series of peaks and ridges 
it is, with the mountains rising to great heights along the entire spine of the Is- 
land. Ill, the north, the Forbidden Plateau area and some others are still not com- 
pletely explored. One of the few east-west routes is cut by lake and river across to 
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the Albernis: this route, thoutfh now a first-class highway, is dowinated by the tow- 

ering helghtt of Mount Arrowsnith. Alberni itself is a fortunate port because the 
long aria of Albnrni Inlet cuts through the nountain^for more than twenty miles east 
and south: Aiberni jin consequence occupies a location which is actually beyond the 
measured centre (in iems of width) of the Island. Another great penetration into the 
core of the Island, the Cowichan (lake and river) valley, permitted the early opening- 
up of this area and makes Duncan an important route junction, but has not yet eventu- 
ated in a complete highway system to the east coast. 

Virtually all the west coast of the Island is characterized by mountains descend- 
ing abruptly to the sea, u series of fiords and deep inlets suggestive of Norway, with 
very small segments of coastal plain. Along the coast, arable stretches are scarce, 
the most significant exception being the Tofino-Ucluelet area to the south-west in 
latitudes slightly lower than those of Alberni and Nanaimo, but with access to them 
only by a winding, precipitous mountain road, originally cut through for logging and 
only recently open to general traffic, which fully exhibits the difficult nature of 
the terrain of this part of the Island. Voyages and settlements came early to this 
area (forty miles north is Nootka Sound) only because these small footholds of terri- 
tory were accessible by sea. Wildly beautiful as is the scenery in these tiny cen- 
tres, they are essentially reiaote, they face the violent storms of the unchecked 
Pacific, rolling in from thousands of miles, and the rainfall is heavy, frequently 
over 100 inches a year as compared with 40-60 inches on the eastern coast. 

Thus while the Island is 282 miles long, varying from 50 to 60 miles in width 
(except at the northern and southern tips), its population is heavily concentrated i-i 
a very few sectors. The pattern of settlements must be examined very carefully if it 
is to be distinguished from the great spread of territory which appears on an outline 
map. It is for this reason that advantage has been taken of the excellent demographic 
map of British Columbia prepared by the UBC Department of Geography. The two sections 
adapted from this for the present Report show the total Island in relation to the 
mainland of British rolumbia (Fig.l), and the most populated sector in larger scale 
(Fig. 2). 

A basic reason for the attenuated settlements which people the eastern coast is 
the coastal plain which stretches with few interruptions from Victoria northwards to 
Campbell River. Its average width is about 8 miles, but it varies from about 13 miles 
to only 1 mile, and it virtually disappears where the IMalahat** pass overlooks the 
great ocean gulf of he Saanich Inlet. This plain permits agriculture: it not only 

enjoys a long frost-free season, but benefits from the advantages of mild winters. 

Good soils and these other favourable features are at their best in the Duncan area, 
which accordingly has some of the longest history of farming development. 

Obviously the fortunate existence of this coastal plain has facilitated transpor- 
tation routes, and it is of the greatest importance that the major highway, continu- 
ously improved from early wagon trails over the years until it is now a first-class 
scenic motor road, proceeds only along this strip of coast. A valuable railway-line 
also follows this route. The major exception to the north-south pattern is the ex- 
cellent highway connection to the Albernis, already mentioned, turning inland from the 
coast route at Parksville, crossing the mountain spine by easy stages through Cathedral 
Grove and alongside Cameron Lake. Agaii a railway, this spur built in 1911, follows 
this route. 

There is a third reason for the population pattern, however, and this is the 
proximity to the mainland and particularly the metropolitan centre of the province, 
Vancouver. The facts clearly depicted in Fig. 2 are of critical significance in undi-r- 
standing this whole sector of Canada. Vancouver is where it is, not only because of a 
magnificent natural harbour, but because it is virtually the only major inlet with r. 
sizeable hinterland permitting both agricultural cultivation and residential develop- 
ment. Indeed, the international boundary cuts across part of the great alluvial plain 
laid down by "the mighty Fraser", so that is is shared by other adjacent communities 
in the United States. Also because of the international boundary, it is sometimes 



forgotten how cowparable, in the broad geographical sense, are the centres of north- 
west Nashington State« Put in another way, Vancouver is only the topaoit part of the 
cluster of urban settlewent that rings the Strait of Georgia at this point. The Is- 
land coMiunities fro* Victoria to Nanaiwo are really part of this urban cowplex, 
separated though they are (sowe would say connected) by the Multitude of Gulf Islands, 
large and sMll, which are also in part shared between Canada aiiid the United States. 
Victoria Is the largest and wost iwportant Island centre, for historical reasons awottg 
others (exawined later); a key reason for the growth of Nanaiwo is not alone its good 
and protected harbour facilities, bat the fact that it is the Island terwlnus for the 
shortest sea route froii Vancouver. Ferry developaents have drawn all these centres 
together; in a real sense, indeed, the newest, frequent ferry services May be regard- 
ed as part of the highway systea extending the terainus of the Trans-Canada Highway 
froa Vancouver to the Island centres (fianaiao and Victoria). 

Whatever the reasons, the "second level" of population concentration, its concen- 
tration in Victoria as coapared with all other urban centres on the IslanC, is out- 
standing. Victoria has grown substantial suburban and "exurban** areas of its own; and 
Greater Victoria, as the total coaplex aay be called (though it is less dense and in- 
terconnected than the larger Metropolitan areas of North Aaerica) accounts at present 
for considerably wore than half of the total population of the Island. (Table 3). 

Using round figures froa the l96l census for the tiae being (projections are consider- 
ed later), of the 291,000 people living on Vancouver Island, 162,500 have chosen the 
Victoria area. Only 55,000 of these are within the boundlaries of the City of Victoria 
itself; and there is no aore significant figure than the 117 per cent expansion of the 
surrounding Municipalities and districts between 1951-1961, as coapared with the 
City’s very saail 7 per cent increase in ten years* (Table 4b). Coaparatlve percent- 
ages for Canada, and for the province as a whole (Tables 4-6, Appendix B) give further 
point to these figures. 

It was a fortunate circuastance which made Victoria the capital of^British 
Columbia, fur froa this has steadily grown its developaent as an entripot, trade, and 
servicing centre. But its particularly favourable cliaate and its scenic beauty, en- 
hanced year by year by both private and public developaent s, have aade it one of the 
Most favoured residential centres in Canada. Population grew large enough (and its 
British-origin residents undoubtedly helped) to encourage the setting up of its own 
College, originally an integral part of the University of British Coluabia, as early 
as 1920 (there was a short period with a handful of students, before World War I). 

Thus soae part of the "college population** which formerly looked to UBC, either di- 
rectly or through the two years at Victoria which were intended to lead to UBC, can 
now envisage the University of Victoria as their **own University". But the biggest 
part of the catchment area, because of the pattern of population growth, is inaiediate- 
ly around the new university itself. 

Census data aay be brought into service to help fill out the current picture of 
the Island, Victoria is, in a way, to the Islssd what Vancouver is to the province as 
a whole, a major urban centre with no parallel elsewhere. Indeed, apart from these 
two primary centres, British Columbia is a province of small and medium-sized towns. 

It is also an area of frontier, partly because of its vast mountainous areas, its 
great distances and transportation obstacles, partly because of its major natural re- 
sources in timber, which far outweigh agriculture, the original basis of settliwent 
almost everywhere else in Canada (with the significant exception of New Brunswick). 

Thus "large cities" in Table 1 siaply means Greater Vancouver and Greater Victoria. 

The proaineiice of Victoria makes the population structure of Vancouver Island somewhat 
comparable to, that of British Colupbia as a whole (Table lb). If the Victoria area is 
excluded, the *naturr of Vancouver Island as a region is much closer to that of e.g. the 
Okanagan; though with the difference that farming is far more iaportant in the 
Okanagan area. Geographical remoteness and the logging industry account for the high 
proportion of "rural*' areas, more properly described as frontier, which are very little 
if at all based on agriculture. Even including Victoria, nearly 30 per cent of the 
Island population is in these frontier areas; excluding the Greater Victoria concentra- 
tion at the southeraost tip would raise the percentage to aore like 56 per cent. 












Fig,2, ' 7 , 

POPULATION DISTRIBUTION, 
LOWER VANCOUVER ISLAND 



(Details as in Fig. 1) 







Against t|iis background, an enuHcration of all the urban centres of the Island, 
and those of the Survey Area ih particular, ny now be Made (table 2). To assist in 
the analysis of the reunion, the urban contres of the Survey Area have been grouped 
into three "sectors’* (described as northern, central, and southern). They should 
not be regarded as having any standardized significance, or as prejudging the issue of 
location, and other groupings are used at other points. An effective picture 
of these facts is really only presented in Fig,l (the population distribution Map) but 
e suMMaries are helpful, and t^ey are further enhanced by cowparing density of set- 
tleMent in relation to area. 

It is Clear that, in the Survey ^rea, the central coHMunities and notably Nanaimo 
ave the largest cluster of population. NMnaiMo and Duncan alone approach any sub- 
stantial urban density, though both are relatively light compared with Victoria. Even 
^Greater) Victoria, however, with a distinctive urban density (3.331 to the square 
^ urbanized than Vaneduver. The "northern sector", stretching more 
bhan half the Island's total length beyond Courtenay, is a vast territory with a small 
population. Taken together, it is able to aggregate a considerably larger total than 
the Cowichan-Duncan area, but the contrast in densities is extreme. If Ladysmith were 
cons dered trib^itary" to Nanaimo rather than Duncan, which it nay be from ^certain 
viewpoints, the disproportion between the sectors becomes even greater. The central 
sector obviously will be easier to serve than the rest. But, apart from this, there 
IS no simple solution to the problems of finding a centre or educational base appropri- 
ate for all the communities of the populated Survey Area. In the southern part, a 

gravity" location applied without any consideration of terrain or topography 
would be at the head of the Cowichan valley, a completely impractical site because it 
is not in fact equidistant from the Albernis, Nanaimo, and Duncan by actual transpor- 
ation routes, whatever it may be *^is the crow flies". It would be a hardy crow in- 
deed who could fly the mountain barriers which interpose themselves between these cen- 
tres. It IS further apparent that almost any site on the lower third of the Island is 
too far amy for effective commuting from Courtenay and Coraox, even more so for 
Oampbell River; just as it is equally apparent that it is unreasonable to assume 
Victoria can meet all college needs if "college needs" Include any quota of connuting 
from some or all of the central and northern communities. 

In sum, this is a region which must be understood, and must be analyzed carefully 
^om all angles, before any pronouncement is made on the location of a Regional College. 
Whether it needs a college at all depends first on an assessment of all the relevant 
ac ors for the total covaiunities as a group. It being understood that the Survey Area 
wi require further consideration in terms of sub-areas when the time comes, the first 
therefore to review its characteristics, its population and educational treads, 
and its college potential". A Regional College, fortunately, is a flexible concept. 

5 ./f “**st serve a region , not a single town or district, and its 

laciiities must be planned accordingly. Vancouver Island as a region presents some 
ormidable obstacles to easy prescription. Ibey can be overcome by cooperative working 
ogether, and by informed and realistic foresight. Time spent on a forthright ap- 
praisal of these realities will not be time wasted, if it makes clearer how a first- 
class Regional College for the Island must operate* 

3. History and the Economic Base . 

It is not incumbent on this Report to write a history of the Island, but history 
IS part of the perspective against which economic and indeed educational development 
must be understood. A simple summary is therefore in order. [This material is partly 

^f*?**j' A Study of Welfare Measurements; Vancouver Island , com- 

pleted as a Master of Social Work thesis by Robert Cumming, Anna Freyman, Grace 
i^Ilick-Kenyoa and Janet Macdonald under direction of the present writer in 1964-5. 

^eir contribution is hereby gratefully acknowledged,] Four periods may be character- 
ized, of which the first, the longest and most intermittent, is the "pre-settlement" 

' ® contemporury era, may well require a fifth period dating from the 

iiities. Ull 0 * this, of course,^ is from the western point of view. Indian settle- 
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table Niture of tlie Reaion: Dedree of Urbanization, and Frontier Areas 
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a. Population Totals 
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Typd' oi;area;^'^,, ^ 


Vancouver 
, island ' 


^ Okanagan 
Region 


Best of 


B.C. 

Totals 


1 








targe cities 
(■ore than 100,000 


138. 7(» 


j , ( ■ ' . ’r - 1 ; 


729,100 


867.800 


s 

1 

1 

i 


'’A 

li* 


. 




Mediiui-sized cities 
(10.000 to 30.000) 


34,200 


38.400 


80,500 


153.100 


i 

! 

i; 


it 






Small towns: (1.(K)0~10. 000) 


24,800 


WbOO 


126,900 


161,300 


1 

i 


1 

1 , 






Rural non>farming. in- 
cluding frontier areas 


85,300 


30.000 


254,100 


: ,i 

369,400 


! 

1 

1 

i 


j 






Farming Areas 


7.600 


16.600 


53,300 


77,500 


I 


L 






Total Populations 


290,800 


94,600 


1.239.700 


1,629,100 












b. Proportions (P.C.) 














Type of area 


Vancouver 

Island 
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Large cities 
(more than 100.000) 


47.8 




58.6 


53.3 
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Medium-sized cities 
(10.000- 30.000) 


11.8 


40.6 


6.5 


9.4 
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Shiall towns: (1.000-10.000) 


1 8.5 


10.2 


10.2 


9.8 










Rural non-farming, in- 
cluding ftontler areas 


29.3 


. 31.7 1 


20.4 


22.7 


fi 
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Farming areas 


2.6 


17.5 


4.3 


4.8 










Total 


100 


100 


100 


100 










Source: Adapted from Census 


1961 data. 
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■ents have a long and continuous history, and their story 
damentally from the white man's)* 


in each period differs fun- 
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i 




- . -'J 
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(1) The first petiod is a long drawn-out era of discovery and' exploration, par- 
ticularly inaense sea-voyages, some of vdiich must have seemed at the other end of the 
earth from their home bases. A series of maps duiing the l7th and 18th centuries 
show how difficult and how incomplete this exploration fsas: it was a long time before 

it was established that this part of the land was an island at all, Russian voyagers 
came from north and west, extending eventually as far as California. Spaniards came 
up from their imtin-Aaiei’ican bise as well as Europe: British came haif-wUy around the 
world* Often fog-bound and storm-wracked, the coast must have seemed as remote as 
Africa, and far less hospitable than the West Indies. Settlement was not in the 
minds of the^ even when their mi siions Were partly military. Captain Cook, 

one of the mbit famous participants, in the long search for the *7iorth-West Passable'* 
visited Friendly Cove in 1777 and set up the trade in sea-cotter pelts. By the end of 
the eighteenth century. Nootka (2()0 miles up the bba today) 

mas well known as a fur-trading ipbst. The Hudson's ^y Ttmders. a prJyate company. 

" were the p^^^ in the territory, w^ith a British charter and a series Of 

forts or *?posts " as far down the^ coast as the Gbimabih river, in what is now Bregon. 
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In l709f two ships wero dispiiitchod frow Sptin with orders to esttblish a colony^ IVfo 
British trading ships were seized and thd crew taken as prisoners: this was the 

*^ootka incident**, which cilised cohsternation in Britain and Spain. By the tlae set- 
tieaent was arrived at, In 1790 by the Nootka Convention, the political aad econonic 
aspects of the situation seetped again tp have taken precedence over any plans to es- 
tablish a colony i and Nootka continued to exist priwarily as a fur-trading post. 

(2) The second era, of the first settlements, does not begin until well into 
the nineteenth centuryw The Hudson's Bay Company sought settlers to take up resi- 
dence, and the location was the southern tip of Vancouver Island. A new western head- 
quarters was going to be needed, for the company already anticipated the loss of 
Astoria and other bases in consequence of the settlement in the Oregon Boundary dis- 
pute. Fort Victoria was thus born, in 1043: it' was said to have been Tiullt with 
blankets*"% for the Indians employed in building the stockade were paid one blanket for 
every forty stakes. Six years later, the whole Island was granted to the Hudson's Bay 
Company, on the condition that the Company would assume responsibility for establish- 
ing a British Colony, In 1051, James Douglas was appointed governor, to bc assisted 
by a Council of three members. The population at this time was less than 200, and in- 
itially all of them were connected with the Company. There was little official bus- 
iness, and the only revenue was derived from liquor licences. A few farms were gradu- 
ally established, near Victoria, in Sooke and on the Saanich penninsuta. 

Agricultural settlements, mostly on a pioneer basis, continued for a decade or 
more. The first white settlers moved into the Cowichan Valley in 1030; an eventful 
date for Duncan was 1062, when a hundred settlers arrived, and began the agricultural 
development which has been the staple of this area ever since; some forestry was also 
initiated at the same time. The Comox valley, a hundred miles further north, was also 
entered by settlers in 1062# Nanaimo, with Ladysmith, received its first impetus more 
than a decade earlier, for coal was discovered and the forties and fifties saw the in- 
flux of English, Welsh, and Scottish miners, who gave their special quality to the 
town which still survives today. 

For ii while, coal as an industrial stimulus was eclipsed by the gold rush: the 

great date was 105B, when geld seekers from all sources poured into the Fraser Valley 
and by tSie Cariboo routes to Barkerville. Victoria benefitted most, from the first 
influx, for it was the main port, accessible from San Francisco, and miners, prospect- 
ors, and traders, Australians and Californians among them, swarmed there seeking sup- 
plies, as well as means of penetrating the mountain areas of the mainland. Vancouver 
as a port hardly existed: New Westminster was the established mainland centre. 

Victoria basked in a period of prosperity: wharves, hotels, and stores were built; 

money was voted for streets, water supply, and schools. In 1062, when it was incor- 
porated as a city, Victoria boasted 1,500 buildings. 

in 1061, the first sawmill was built at Port Alberni: the accessibility of the 

port and the wonderful timber of this part of the Island attracted attention at first, 
as elsewhere in Canada, not for pul;* and paper so much as for lumber and spars for 
ships. By 1063, with its advantage of West-oua<t access. Port Alberni was already a 
centre for lumber export: with no railway connecti.’^n (till 1911), however, its future 

was uncertain. The last decades of the century were years of slow growth, and remote- 
ness reappeared as one of the obstacles. Sea transport wis vital: railways were ar- 

dently desired. The Canadian Pacific Railway did not complete its trans-Canada links 
till 1006, and it was only in 1066 that the Island, a more or less independent unit 
since 1050, was united with the mainland neighbour-colony of ^British Columbia**. 
Victoria, which had already been the capital of the Vancouver Island colony since 
1060, remained as the capital of the new province. 

(3) The third era, inaugurated as everywhere else in the western world by the 
eruption of World War I and its aftermath, was a thirty -year period of ups and downs, 
showing only a few of the develo^Xieiits presaging Its later industrial future. Im- 
mediately the war drained off much of the manpower from farming and other "colonies**, 
as it did throughout B.C., though it also created new demands for lumber, fish, 
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4inetiit «Bd iucli f»ni prodvctt ti were tvelUble. After the war ceiiet the beetle 
i boow of the etrly 20*t aad Iti iiibiequeiit eoXUpie. but eiilgrttibii frow the Britlih^ 
f Islea rtfiMied. More^diit was heaviest to the prairies; swall but iwportant parts of 
' ihe post*war ewigratibB aad teterao sittleweats casie to a few IslaBd eenm^ Ib 
1 i9ia a puXp aill waa eoaitrs^t# at Port Alied, far up 4b the BortherB tip, again 
utiliaing the water transport facii it iel (through Nerout so s Inlet) to the west coast* 
asd ttBlinke|d by road or rail to the east. In the sasie year a paper will was built 
in victoria^ These lone Bills bowpriaed ail of Vancouver Island’s pulp and paper in- 
' dustry during this period..-.^. 

table 2. Nature of the Region; CoiiUBities. Subareas, and CoBparative 
, i, PODUiatioB Densities 



(As at 1%1) 



■ ^ ^ — -I 

School District 


Popaiwiion 
(1961 census) 


Area (square 
wiles) 


Density (population 
per square wile) 


Cottftenay ' 
dawpbell hiver 
Alert Bay, Quatsino 


17,512 

10,573 

7,596 


628 

5,259 

8,484 


27,9 

2.0 

0.9 


Northern f Sec tor 


35,681 


14,371 


2,5 


Nanaiwoi 

Alherni 

Qualicuw 


27,373 

22,094 

5,073 


490 

7l5 

285 


55.8 

30.9 
17.8 


Central Sector 


54,540 


1.490 


36.6 


Ladyswith 
Cowichan 
Like Cowl chan 


7,655 

15,491 

5,568 


177 

290 

1,123 


43.2 

53.5 

3.0 


Southern sector 


28,714 


1.5^ 


18.1 


Greater Victoria 

Sooke 

Saanich 


129.916 

14,110 

13,873 


39 

664 

69 


3,331.2 * 
21 .2 
200,0 


Victoria Area 


159,489 


772 


206.6 


Total Survey Area plus 
Greater Victoria 


278,424 


18,223 


15.3 


Source; Adapted f row Census l96l and Bureau of Economics eind Statistics (Victoria) 

data. . 

♦ Comparative figures for the City of Vancouver, and the Greater Vancouver Area as an 
aggregate (3B7.8^^ and 766, 500 population in 1961), are 7914, 2pnd 1344^7 persons per 
square -wile., 



'(4) It is the list twenty years Which have seen developsents eclipsing all pre- 
vious! ones. The population has doubled since 1941, In the pre-war era, It wis thirty- 
' five years I before this was aecoiipllshed, from the total of about 75, (KX) in 1906 to 
150,(& in 1941; Forestry ^pi#y accoBpUshed tpmpie^^ other a^ 

tivities in the econowy of the isiand. By 1^3 the aMOunt of tiwber c^ was one-third 
of thi total for the province^ ! Sawwilling, along ^th Iwibering. reUined its imports 
ance,j in tenis of aggregate produce, and has supported hundreds of firws»^^ 4 and 
swall , and paper indust^^^^^ registered the wo st phenonenai growth. Four 



great pulp ■ills, the giants asong the Manufacturing activities of the Island, were 
located at Haraac (near Nontiao), Fort Alberhi, Crofton (near Duncan), and Duncan Bay 
(near Caapbill Elver) « The location of a aill; as for example that at Crofton as 
late as 1955-4, is a aijor event because of its iapact on construction, auxiliary 
services and eaployHent in the favoured irea: this continues to be true, as the ac> 

tivity and interest in the wake of the Gold River developaent shows today. Company 
aBalgaHations and Vertical integration** of processes and products (logging, pulp, 
paper production, plywood and veneer products, etc.) have otablllzed operations sub- 
stantially, and the coaparison with the haphazard and often short-sighted ventures of 
the earlier years is a welcoae one. Interaittent and wasteful logging has also given 
way to the developaent of sustained-yield aanagament and greater control of forest 
licences. On the Island, the **forest industry** is now king, though neither the dif- 
ferences between its coaponen|;s‘nor its iapact on the social structure of the region, 
are always fully understood. There is a vast difference between the employaent- 
capacity and vthe technoLopy of the great plants, and the varied range of sawaills, 
**saall** loggeis, planing wills, shingle wills, boat yards, etc. And the industries 
have had little or no concern with planned housing and residential facilities until 
very recently. The Kitiaat approach to town-planning, now being emulated at Gold 
River with provincial suppert, is a far cry from the hand-to-mouth clearing of streets 
and building-lots from the bush which shows itself at Crofton, Duncan Bay, Chemainus, 
and iuaiiy other centres. There are many thriving towns, but how far they are well- 
balanced and well-equipped communities is another matter. 

There are of course other industries, and all of these have expanded in the con- 
temporary era. Fishing is a major activity, particularly the salmon fisheries, though 
herring and halibut are also important. It is noteworthy that most of the processing 
is still done at mainland plants. Coal mining continues, but has greatly declined in 
importance. The non-metal lies (sand, gravel, limestone, clay used for bricks, and 
cement) probably account for more today. The cement plant at Bamberton on Saanich 
Inlet is particularly important. Other manufacturing is all fairly small-scale. The 
prime developments are in wholesale and retail trade and the service industries though 
these are heavily concentrated in the larger urban centres,^ most of all Victeria, 
Nanaimo and the Albernis. The pattern, like that of the banks and other financial in- 
stitutions, is very much that of branch development from headquarters in Vancouver, or 
even eastern Canada. The tourist industries, more recently linked very closely to 
highway and ferry improvements, have expanded ubiquitously: they are perhaps the most 

obvious sign of the new prosperity which the Island has been enjoying. 

Agriculture rates highly within the provincial context partly because mainland 
British Columbia has limited agricultural areas (notably the Fraser Valley and the 
Okanagan). Farms tend to be small and specialized; general farms, on which there is a 
mixture of crops and livestock, are more apt to be found in outlying areas, including 
some of the Gulf Islands, and the Sooke territory. On the other hand, dairy farms are 
located near urban centres, especially Victoria, Nanaimo, Duncan and Courtenay, be- 
cause of the importance of a consumers* market in close proximity to the source of 
supply. l%e number of persons engaged in farming has decreased remarkably - 20 per 
cent between 1951 and 1961, for example, though the comparable figure for the province 
as a whole was closer to 30 per cent. Soil and climate are favourable, but the mar- 
ginal farm gives way continually to large-scale developments. As elsewhere also, 
great tracts in the vicinity of the larger centres are being subdivided for residen- 
tial development, shopping centres, and small plants. 

In sum, therefore, Vancouver Island has been heavily influenced by the forest in- 
dustries, far more than most other areas of Canada, It is still fundamentally a for- 
est area: 3,900,(X)0 out of its 8, 300, (X)0 acres hold mature and merchantable timber; 

and more than 6,000,000 acres are considered productive; and more than half of the 
Island is now *1aanaged forest**. The contrast between the urbanizing south-eastern 
sector and the vast wilderness areas of the rest of the Island is striking. New in- 
dustries of the giant type have the greatest impact, economically, and in terms of 
population influx (including school enrolment): in the absence of a coordinated plan 
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of regional developnent, this My Mke for instability , or at least unpredictability, 
whatever its resjults in increased overall production. Other facts which must not be 
ignored are the dependence on overseas markets (0*$. sources for pulp, world sources 
for lumber, with special examples such as the iron ore from Zeballos, all of which 
goes to Japan), and the extent of mainland control (pulp and paper, power and utili- 
ties, banks I aerchandi sing , etc. K l^conomicaliy speaking, this is neither a self- 
sufficient region nor one which is developing in compact or integrated fashion. Geo- 
graphically, it is not served by one **natural** centre. Nanaimo comes closest to 
this, principally however because it has the most direct links with Vancouver: but 

it is far down within the southern half of the Island. Victoria, by reason of its 
governmental, functions, is an important centre in its owp right, and it is now de- 
veloping rapidly in every way as a small-scale metropolitan centre. But there is a 
marked difference between the urban character of the Victoria **sub-region**, and the. 
strung-out centres of the rest of the Island. Highway, water, and air-transport de- 
velopment permit it to serve the Island in many ways, but neither Victoria nor 
Nanaimo nor any other major town occupies a logical, central location for the Island 
as a whole. 



B. LOOKING AHEAD: BASES FOR PREDICTION 



4, Population Trends . 

In recent years, several estimates have been made of population trends in 
British Columbia in the next decade and beyond. Some of the major ones are sumnerized 
below. While there is a wide range of variation, they agree on one point: that rapid 

expansion must be e'iticipated. It is important to remember that population growth in 
British Columbia depends nat on natural increase alone, but on a large and growing 
amount of immigration. Schools are particularly aware of this, and more recently col- 
leges and universities; the evidence is widespread. Another factor which injects un- 
predictability into British Columbia forecasting is the great impact of any new pulp- 
and-paper plant, aluminum plant, hydro-electric development project, or large-scale 
logging operation. In several parts of the province, new transportation facilities, 
notably modern highways and ferry services, may make for rapid local changes. 

Some Projections of British ColmBbia Population to 1975 



(Figures to nearest thousand) 



Source 


1965 


1970 


1975 


Gordon Commission: B.C. Government Sub- 

mission (1955) 


1,725,000 


1,975,000 


2,278,000 


Bureau of Economics and Statistics (1964) 


1,782,000 


2,050,000 


2,370,000 


Chant Commission on Education; lowest of 
three estimates (i960) also Macdonald Re- 
port (l962) 


1,964,000 


2,333,000 


2,771,000 



The difficulty of estimating far ahead is at once evident from the figures as- 
sembled hete. The Gordon Commission figures are now recognized as underestimates 
(the actual total for 1935 was 1,342,000, compared with the estiMte of 1,305,000) ; 
but the Chant Commission **high*' estiMtes (not quoted above), which assume a continua- 
tion of the growth rate of the years 1956-1953, would place the 1971 total as high as 
2,948,000. . I^e revised estimates of the provincial Bureau of Economics and Statis- 
tics, which arevclosely related to known facts of current age-distribution (the data 
most relevant to school enrolment) are to be preferred, and these suggest that 
British Columbia will be well over the 2,600,000 mark within the next four years. This 
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would give a total population for Vancouver Island of close to 370,000 by 1970, and 
well over 150,000 for the Survey Area by this time. Ten years frow now, this could 
well rise to 175,000 or 200,000 in the Survey Area alone, gianted a miober of favour- 
able developwents in transportation, regional planning, and the location of new in- 
dustires. 

While population increases are iwpressive, and there is little doubt of their 
upward trend, they are not a sufficient guide to the diwensions of school enrolwent. 

The nuwber of children requiring schools and education way be very wuch larger than 
population percentages might suggest. On this matter, the figures compiled for a 
sample period of five years, (1956-1961) for the Survey Area and for comparative 
areas (Table 13) are most revealing. Changes in school enrolment (all grades from 
kindergarten to a few in Grade XIII) may be very commonly twice as great as Increases 
in the general population, and they can be nearer three times as great in some areas 
(e.g. Nanaimo, the Albernis), or greater still in the north (Courtenay - Campbell 
River). A comparison of trends in the birth-rate and in total school enrolments, as 
in Table 11 (Appendix B), points this up in another way. 

In the five-year period 1956-1961, the British Columbia population increased by 
more than one-sixth (16.8 per cent). Vancouver Island did not keep pace with this 
formidable increase, but nevertheless grew rapidly to become one-seventh larger than 
its population of only five years before. The Survey Area as a whole added 12.6 per 
cent to its population, that is, grew by one-eighth, but the figures for the Nanaimo, 
Alberni and the Cowichan School Districts were over 17 per cent, exceeding slightly 
the provincial average. The residential explosion was most pronounced of all in the 
outer areas of the 'Vietropolitan** southern tip, including Sooke and Saanich: there 

is little doubt that the radical change in the Greater Victoria pattern fully jus- 
tifies the f^ansformation of the former College into the new University of Victoria 
which has now taken place. 

What happened to the schools in this period? Almost everywhere they added as 
much as one-third to their original numbers, in the space of five years. The figures 
for the Survey Area in the sample period are 33.3 per cent exactly, comparing with 
33.7 for the province as a whole. The expansion is noticeably larger in the northern 
and central “sectors*, largest of all in the Nanaimo district, where expansion reached 
42.6 per cent, greater than anywhere else except Sooke, and certainly the largest in 
point of actual number of pupils. In the same period, the Albernis and Campbell River 
districts also experienced abnormally large demands on their schools. 

This is only one five-year period: the most recent five years (1961-1965) have 

been a little different. The evidence is that there has been a slackening in the 
"baby boom" since about i960, and something of a plateau has been reached, which pro- 
vides some respite in the unprecedented elementary-school pressure which has beset 
School Boards in recent years. In the late fifties, school populations were increas- 
ing at the rate of nearly 8 per cent every year, whereas in the sixties the rate has 
been closer to 6 per cent a year. (See Table 14). It is apparent from any extensive 
compilation, such as those of Tables 13 and 14, that account must always be taken of 
differences between different local areas. Nevertheless, the close correspondence in 
the experience of the Survey Area, the Island as a whole, and the total province is 
remarkable (Table 14), and the main point is clear: population expansion immediately 

involves the school system, yet it is only the beginning in planning ahead for college 
needs. 

Educational demands now have new dimensions, and there are several variables 
which have to be taken into account. The plan of this Report is to follow these out 
with two dates in mind: 1965, because it is an inter-censal year, and a benchmark 

used in many similar studies, but also 1967 - the school year starting two years from 
now. There a^e two reasons which justify this. First, experience has d«onstrated 
that it takes a minimum of two years to establish a College, if this period includes 
the oecessary canvassing of the public required by law, as well as all the prepara- 
tions in acta_al_ building, staffing and organizing of curriculum. The second is a 
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sense oi itFgency. As the finil evidence shows, two years way be the longest this re- 
gion can afford to wait for the vital addition to its educational resources a College 
can provide. 

5. School Enrolwents: Provincial Perspective . 

Estimates looking to future school enrolment at least have a good base from which 
to start, for several reasons. To begin with, age-distribution statistics, which con- 
stitutes the best material for demographic projections, are available for each date ia 
libert; quantity. Secondly, the school authorities, from the provincial Department of 
Education down to individual schools, keep in review the records of actual enrolments 
at nil grades. Thirdly, there have been close examinations of this kind of material, 
notably by the Chant Commission, and more recently by the collaborators in the 
Macdonald Report with special reference to university students. Finally, this survey 
itself provides some original and supplementary data, from the special Grade XII re- 
view and fro* School Board records. Without going over all this in detail (tables are 
relegated to Appendix B), the main features, applying to British Columbia as a whole, 
should first be noted. Against these trends, the Vancouver Island and Survey Area 
projections can then bd set in perspective. 

Fundamental information for all school planning calculations is the age-composi- 
tion of the population. Every parent, every taxpayer, every School Board trustee now 
knows the significance of the *T>aby boom* which occurred in the years following the 
end of the war. Each succeeding term, from Grade I on, brings an older group of these 
children closer to high school, and eventually they reach Grades X-XII. At this point 
the prospects of high school graduation and university entrance loom large. If uni- 
versity is not feasible, the various alternatives - on-the-job training. Vocational 
School, Business College, Army training, the Institute of Technology, and of course 

the new vocational options in high school, now become hard realities and choices to Le 
faced. 

If the age group 20-24 be taken as the section of the population most likely to 
contain the college potential, the figures for British Columbia are impressive. Ag- 
gregating 95,200 in 1961, they rose to 110, 5(X) in 1965, and the prospects are for 
156, (XH) in 1970 and 187,500 in 1975. Approximately half of these are young men, but 
the proportions of men are ris g (to an anticipated 95,500, as against 92,000 women, 
in 1975). The proportion of young women who go to University is much smaller than the 
proportion of men (some of this balance is redressed by the large number of women who 
go to business colleges, hospital nursing courses, etc.) but the demand for college 
training is growing among women, and this applies to tecuiiical training, if anything, 
even more than for men. The percentage among all young-adults of both sexes who will 
be looking for higher education is undoubtedly going to keep rising. If it were to go 
as high as 50 per cent, the pressure on the available (or new) facilities would be 
tremendous: what many people do not understand is that the proportions of university 
entrants in the recent past have been as ’ow as 10 to 20 per cent. In 1900 they were 
probably only about 5 per cent. The “revolution of rising anticipations**, as Adlai 
Stevenson called it, applying it on a world scale, can have its greatest social and 
economic impact in higher education. 

The Macdonald Report worked hard on computations of the “student pool*, from 
which, potentially, university students are drawn. But it is a fluid pool indeed, as 
everyone concerned with the planning of college facilities is now acutely aware. 
Firstly, there are additions to the “pool* from sources outside the families whose 
children star^ school in British Columbia. “In-migration*, as it is now termed, is a 
sizeable and apparently growing factor in the coast province. In the high schools to- 
day, pupils from other provi»ices, ind other countries, may be anything from 5 to 30 
per cent of the total. Secondly, there are growing numbers of adult students - men 
and women who want to catch up on Grade XII or Grade XIII, or even Grade X and earlier. 
A proportion of these eventually make '■niverslty applications; and of course there are 
others Who have Obtained their university-entrance qualifications elsewhere. 
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Even if the calculations of the potential pool or '"student reservoir** were coii- 
pletely accurate (which is too such to expect) , the critical factor is the proport io_n 
of the **pool** which nust be regarded as operative. How nany, at the Grade XII levels 
will actually apply for University adaission - and will be accepted? The Macdonald 
Report, in a series of intricate regional calculations, applies factors as low as 4 per 
cent in the outer Cariboo districts and 10 per cent for the Peace River, and as high as 
42 per cent for the Vancouver-Lower Mainland area and 36 per cent for Greater Victoria. 
Obviously, the presence of facilities thenselves affects the proportion of young men 
and women who go to college. Motivation, which is probably the most Important qualita- 
tive factor in the whole story of post-high-school education, is heavily influenced by 
environment; and **environment** in the current world includes the very existence of a 
college, of technical training facilities, of guidance and placement services or their 
absence, to say nothing of adult education classes, and the presence of people who are 
doing something about improving their education, or are thinking about it, and discus- 
?oing it with their friends and acquaintances. Accordingly the **college-going propor- 
tion** in an area, which might seem to have been measured by earlier statistics at 25 
per cent (the Macdonald Report suggested this for Central Vancouver Island) might rise 
rapidly if circumstances change. And there is a vital difference between Grade XII s 
on **university program**, and Grfc.de XII's of all options. 

In such a context, it is clear that Grade XIII classes are only a partial index of 
the demand for college-level education. No enrolment figures have grown more rapidly 
than these in recent years. It is noteworthy that demand for Grade XIII has Increased 
both in areas where remoteness from college stresses the need, as e.g., in Campbell 
River, but also in areas, such as e.g., in Duncan, where university facilities (Uni- 
versity of Victoria) are close enough for Grade XIII to seem a reasonable transition 
rather than a compromise **stop-gap**. The merits and demerits of Grade XIII need not be 
argued here; it is Important solely to recognize that Grade XIII enrolments are in no 
way a complete index of college needs. For oue thing, they are confined to students 
who have been following **university program** in high school; many people who might be 
particularly in need of Regional College courses will thus not be represented here at 
all. 

Perhaps the age-group 20-24 is too wide a base (soye forecasters prefer the three- 
year group 10-21); actual figures of current Grade X to Grade XII enrolments come 
closer to the dimensions which college planners must consider. These too, however, are 
full of imponderables as soon as projections are attempted. In British Columbia as a 
whole. Chant Report estimates were 31,400 in Grade X in 1971, and 20,100 in Grade XII; 
but recent reconsiderations of these figures (by the provincial Bureau of Economics and 
Statistics) suggest 34,500 in Grade X and 40,200 in Grade XII. A minimum figure for 
Grade X*s in British Columbia for 1965-6 (next school session) is 25,000. It could be 
closer to 30,000 very soon. Assuming a retention of 70 per cent (which is rapidly be- 
coming possible) for the smaller number, this will mean 17,500 in Grade XII two years 
later. This is to envisage 17,500 students graduating from high s hool in the spring 
of 1967. A figure of this kind may not seem large, until it is remembered that the 
first-year entrants of the University of British Columbia in recent years (excluding 
senior matriculation entrants) have not been much greater than 2,5001 It is not hard 
to see why new universities have been rapidly accepted as necessary in all parts of 
Canada; why national reports in Britain have recommended expansions in all fields, in- 
cluding technical colleges as well as work-study programs; why junior colleges have 
mushroomed in the United States; why Regional Colleges make sense as an approach to the 
educational challenge in British Columbia. 

6. The Hioh-School **Pool** in the Survey Area . 

It is one of the characteristics of grade enrolment figures that there can be 
sizeable fluctuation between one year and another, and in the extent of apparent reten- 
tion or drop-out in the upper grades. The word *Vipparent** is necessary because trans- 
fers, migration and repeated years affect the figures. Averaging in various ways is 
usually resorted to offset some of these sporadic movements in the statistics. In the 
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major tables for the present purposes* figures are amalgamated for eight School Dis- 
tricts, in three geographical grouis or **sectors** (Table 15) and for the whole Survey 
Area, (with one qualification, in Table 16). Male and female pupils are totalled 
separately because there are some differences in retention rates, but more particularly 
because of university-entrance differences. Young men who go to college typically out- 
number young women in the proportion of at least two to one, and in some areas of study 
as much as ten to one or more. The qualification noted above is that figures for the 
northernmost School District are not included in this important computation. This has 
the effect of keeping the preliminary estimates on the conservative side. But it is 
desirable from another point of view. While high school enrolment in the northern 
areas beyond Campbell River (formerly two Districts, now amalgamated as 85) is rela- 
tively small (of the order of 30, in Grade XII), the potential increase is greater here 
than elsewhere. New industrial developments, some of which are Already in sight, could 
generate large population movements. A new high school for Gold River is already con- 
templated. In long-term calculations, a secondary centre or branch of the Regional 
College might well be called for, especially if the Powell River area, brought into 
more intimate contact with this area by the new ferry services, is included. These 
factors are taken into consideration in the conclusions of this Report. 

Enrolments in the high schools «f the Survey Area have grown so that in the last 
three school years, there have been well over one thousand boys and one thousand girls 
in Grade IX, Total enrolment in this grade has in fact varied between 2,100 and 2,200 
in the last four years, and averages 2,194 for the fi?e-year period 1960-1 to 1964-5. 
Grade X has also averaged around 2,000 in the last three years, though the five-year 
average is somehwat under this (1844). When the high-school **pool** reaches these dimen- 
sions, it is already time to give thought to a Regional College: for if only one-third 

of these youngsters have any college aspirations at sll, and the high school crops con- 
tinue at this level, there will be more than 650 potential candidates for an accessible 
College. This is arguable at Grade IX and X levels now, for the reason that the pres- 
sure is so much greater than ever before to complete Grade XII eventually. Whatever may 
be the actual drop-out before Grade XII, in other words, allowance must be made for 
those who will try to catch up eventually and, sooner or later, become part of the col- 
lege-entrance group. (It is true that they will have to be **0.?.** or better for the 
major universities, but they will be eligible for a Regional College so long as they 
have Grade XII completion in some form). This argument, it is also true, would have 
siuch less force, if Vocational Schools were freely available for Grade X graduates . It 
is generally conceded that the Vocational School is the most appropriate, and in all 
probability the most effective resource, for the Grade X graduate - most of all if his 
occupational aspirations have by this time been geared to the craftsman's or mechanic's 
level. (Even so, it may be noted, there is room for a considerable Vocational School 
contingent from the two-thirds of the Grade X output remaining on the above assumption). 
Unfortunately, the situation at present is not this simple. Because of the competition 
for Vocational School instruction. Grade XII is often in practice the qualifying grade, 
i.e, there are Grade XII applicants as well as those with only Grade X, and the former 
naturally get preferences. 

Nevertheless, it is realistic to make initial estimates of College entrants from 
Grade XII high-school leavers. Averaging is again in order to even out the year-to-year 
fluctuations. On this basis, the increase in the last thioe years (from 1960-62 to 
1963-5) for the Survey Area is 37 per cent (from 922 to 1,262). To obtain an estimate 
for two years ahead, i.e. the opening of school year 1967-68, two-thirds of this rate of 
growth may properly be applied. This gives an anticipated Grade XII class of 1,570. 

This is almost certainly an underestimate: an improv^ent in the retention rate (to 

say nothing of population increases in the far northern areas) would suggest at least 
1,600. Judging from recent years, the number of boys and girls in these graduating 
classes are equally divided. Taking further account of the fact that more boys than 
girls will want to go to college, if 70 per cent of the boys and only 30 per cent of the 
girls seek to enter a Regional College, supposing it established by the fall of 1967, 
a minimum enrolment would be 800. If three-quarters of the boys, and only one-half of 
the girls were intarested, there would be a potential of 1,000. 
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This is a Hininua figure because it laakes no allowance for Grade Xll graduates 
froa other years , who way have been in enpleyptentf but are now disposed to enter the 
College because it is wore easily available. Nor does it wake any allowance for war- 
ried wowen considering college training (especially two-year training) because their 
f«iMilies are now grown up, or old enough to peiwit thew to study during school hours, 
etc. lliere is another way of underlining the need for flexible planning, however, 
once a reasonable winiwuw base i& established. For the reasons already sketched, it is 
certainly not beyond reason to suppose that the high-school graduating classes in the 
area concerned would be closer to 2,000 than 1,600. If 70 per cent of the girls de- 
cided to continue their education and training through their Regional College, again 
the winiwuw enrolwent to be faced could be 1,000. (Still a winiwuw in the sawe sense 
as before, because of the applicants frow sources other than the current Grade XII 
crop, who would also arrive). 

7, Current and Future Dniversity Enrolwent s . 

Of course, wany of the students whose numbers have now been assessed do actually 
go to University. These (providing appropriate assuwptious are wade) should be sub- 
tracted ■’row the gross potential against which a College way be planned. It is there- 
fore necessary to direct the enquiry next to the question: how wany students frow the 

Survey Area already secure University entrance? It is possible to give fairly cowpre- 
hensive answers frow a special survey which was wade of University of British Columbia 
data; and the principal figures required for comparison were also supplied by the Uni- 
versity of Victoria. This kind of information also indicates how far the area is al- 
ready served by existing facilities in British Columbia; but, equally with the rest, 
this becomes difficult to interpret as soon as it is projected into the future. How 
far can existing trends be expected to continue, if there is a Regional College on the 
Island? Here it is only possible to assemble the various considerations, and make a 
judgement. New factors in the situation, in any case, change all previous calcula- 
tions. One of thvese is the opening of Simon Fraser University in 1965-6; another is 
the establishment of the B.C, Institute of Technology, with its relatively small but 
highly important specialized student body. Even the University of Victoria, with its 
long background of forty-five years on the Island, is a very different institution to- 
day ftow the small Victoria College which it was until very recently. (The Macdonald 
Report projects a possible enrolment of 4,000 by 1971). 

In any use of University enrolments, an important distinction must be maintained 
between the total number of students on the campus at any particular time, and the num- 
ber of new entrants at the beginning of each session. The latter is the contingent ar- 
riving mainly from the high-school **reservoir**, whereas the former includes students at 
all stages from first year to Arts and Science |[raduation (fourth year), and a great 
variety of other faculties, as well as post-graduate studies. Summer Schojl, and ex- 
tension classes, which run into many thousands, should nevertheless be excluded for 
present purposes. The detail for UBC, which will be of assistance in future curriculum 
planning, is assembled in Appendix B; some major implications only need be pursued 
here. 

Taking two-year averages (which for reasons already explained, is wiser than rely- 
ing on a single year), about 5,3 per cent of the overall student body at UBC comes frow 
Vancouver Island sources, only 3.1 per cent from the Survey Area. For the University 
of Victoria, the picture is naturally very different - a much larger proportion, though 
this of course represents a much srialler total figure. About 63.5 per cent of the Uni- 
versity of Victoria students come from the Greater Victoria area, a high percentage but 
probably less high than in the past, and undoubtedly one which will grow smaller as the 
attractive power of a well-situated small college makes itself felt; an increase in in- 
ternational students is also to be anticipated. Frow the Survey Area, excluding Great- 
er Victoria, about 20*4 per cent of the students originate at present, a sizeable num- 
ber (averaging 470 for 1963-5) and the second largest contingent after the Vancouver- 
Saanich-Sooke recruitment o 1,460 or so. These figures are more likely to be around 
1,500 and 500 in the near future (it being remembered that these include students in all 
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four years of the undergradutie curf iculUBs) . it My be added that the ratio between 
Greater Victoria and Survey Area students is otiiy about 3 out of 10 for 0BC, as com- 
pared with 6 out of 10 for Dniversity of Victoria. The greater ^spread** at UBC is al- 
most certainly accounted for by the very great variety ot faculties and courses which 
may be taken at UBC. But the numbers are sMlI. As Tables 21, a,b,c, (Appendix B) 
show very clearly, a small handful of candidates in mo.'^t of the faculties other than 
Arts and Science are all that are coming from the Island. For example, 10 men and no 
women in first-year Commerce, 28 men and 1 wcMn were in subsequent years of Commerce, 
in 1964-5$ and this compares with 3 men and 1 woMn in first year, 37 men and 1 woMn 
in subsequent years, five years ago in the 1960-61 session. Even Applied Sciences 
taken together (which includes Engineers) , the largest faculty group, mustered only 19 
men in first year in 1960-61 and 15 in 1964-5; subsequent years taken together account 
for a more sizeable total of 122 in 1960-61, which however increased only to 133 by 
1964-5. 

Table 20. Areas From Which Students Come to University of British Columbia 
(Total Students in All Years, and First-Year Entrants; Two Host Recent Sessions) 



Geographical Area 


Students in 
l%3-4 


All Years 
1964-5 


New Entrants 


l%3-4 


1964-5 


1. Greater Victoria 


336 


338 


149 


164 


2, Central & Southern Communities 


300 


323 


115 


124 


3. Northern Communities 


134 


133 


52 


50 


4. Gulf Islands 


18 


14 


4 


4 


Total Vancouver Island (a) 


788 


806/ 


320 


342 



Source : Special counts, University of British Columbia. More detail 

from this compilation is assembled in Tables in Appendix C. 



(a) Over the period l%0-65 the ratio of men students to women students has 
been approximately three to one. 



Table 21, Areas From Which Students Come to University of Victoria 
(Total Students in All Years; Two Most Recent Sessions) 



Geographical Area 


Number of 
^i963-4 


Students 

1964-5 


Proportion 1 
(1964-5) 


1. Greater Victoria 


1,331 


1,594 


62,8 


2. Rest of Vancouver Island 


423i 


510 


20.4 


3. Vancouver & Lower Mainland Area 


38 


64 


2.5 


4. Okanagan 


61 


74 


2.9 


5. Kootenays 


102 


133 


5.2 


6. All other areas of British Columbia 


91 


103 


4.0 


7. Other provinces of Canada 


23 


40 


1,6 


6. Other countries 


14 


14 


0.6 


Total enrolment 


2,085 


2,540 


100 



It is iiiportant to keep such quellficitions in Hind in assessing the round fig- 
ure, which is that there have been soae 800 students froa Vancouver Island coMunities 
at UBC in the two most tecent years. About 330 of these were first-year entrants ^ and 
nearly h 2 lf of these cowe frow Greater Victoria^ not the central and northern local- 
ities beyond the Naiahat. Will thlt proportion change? It is hard indeed to assess 
the balance of the facts, that on the one hand the University of Victoria will now be 
■ore attractive for third and fourth years (in Arts, Science, and Education) as well 
as the first two years, while on the other hand UBC will develop aore facilities in its 
special faculties (Medicine, Dentistry, Forestry, Law, etc.) which are the proper de- 
stination for the student acadealcally suited for a professional career. Soae estiaate 
■ay at least be aide, particularly froa the flra statistics of UBC first-year entrants, 
of potential in this respect for the next few years. 

In the last five years, new entrants froa Vancouver Island sources have risen froa 
229 to 324 (lUble 20): while these are only aoderate totals, they represent a sub- 

stantial increase of 42 per cent (the ratio of aen lO woaen has remained the saaie, at 
about two to one). Froa the Survey Area only 125 caae In 1960-61 and 174 five years 
later. This is a lesser rate of increase (39 i "^r cent), and the proportion of girls 
is also saaller. It is a fair Inference that at present it is soaewhat harder for a 
youngster froa the central and upper areas of the Island to get to UBC than for one who 
lives in the Victoria area. And 174 is a saall nuaber indeed, against the “reservoir** 
of 1,350 or thereabouts revealed by Grade XII figures (Table 16 extended to nine dis- 
tricts) or even the 850 or so on University prograas (Table 17), It indicates less 
than one in seven going to UBC froa Grade XII at present, and only about one in five 
from Grade XII, University prograa. The University of Victoria of course redresses 
this balance considerably, since 200 of its new entrants are froa the Survey Area all 
told. This aeans that about 375 of the 850 aost likely **potentials** get to either UBC 
or University of Victoria at present. This leaves 475 unaccounted for, and takes no 
account of the 400 or aore who completed Grade XII on non-acadeaic prograa. 

It still reaains to project the situation forward at least two years. Assuming a 
Regional College cun be established for 1967-8 opening, how much of the enrolment will 
be from young sen and women who would otherwise have found their way to UBC or Univer- 
sity of Victoria, how many froa people who would not go to either institution at all? 

For the moment, it is simpler to put the question the other way round: at current 

rates of increase, how many high-school graduates are likely to be going to university, 
assuming there is no Regional College yet available? 

An unknown nuaber, by this time, will be able to enter Siaon Fraser (and soae will 
choose this rather than the other two universities); a few will go to the B.C. Institute 
of Technology. The present total froa the Survey Area, with only the UBC statistics 
to provide any extended aeasureaent, suggests 400 as the standard contingent. Assuming 
that none of these were diverted to a Regional College at all, and that there was an 
actual increace in students seeking to go to the three universities, and being accepted 
for entrance, a reasonable figure for this contingent would be of th€ order of 500 two 
years froa now (or at a ainiaua 450), assuming that rates of increase for UBC and Uni- 
versity of Victoria will be not quite as spectacular as they have been, and also that 
Siaon Fraser's attractive power will more than “take up the slack“. What a aaxiaua 
could be is anyone's guess, but there are limits to the power of expansion of even 
Siaon Fraser and the still-new University of Victoria, and Siaon Fraser in particular 
will have to serve all the other areas of B.C. besides central Vancouver Island, It 
seems peraissible to set a possible higher figure at 600 , but no more. (If this were 
realized, it would mean that sixty per cent aore of the Survey Area candidates were 
going to University than two years before, excluding anyone taking university courses 
at the new Regional College, which is quite a lot to expect). These estiaates can be 
related to the other components in the concluding section. For the moment, it need 
only be recalled that the Grade XII output will be up to something like 1.6CX) for the 
school year concerned; ancl there will have been additions, of course, to the “backlog* 
of past Grade XII graduates, those who are eligible froa previous years but who have 
deferred any college plans for the time being. 
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0. Adult Education $ourc6 a« 

A striking growth In adult education classes of all kinds in recent years Is a 
continent-wide pheaowenon. It derives frow wany sources, and it is unwise to wake ^ 
generalizations about aggregate figures. One iwportant cowponent is the young people 
who are concerned to rewedy their eiriier schooling deficiencies. Quite another is 
foraed frow the varied groups Of people experiencing the "new leisure": it includes 

such diverse people hs warrled wowOn whose children are grown up or at school, workers 
with shorter hours, the aged and retired. There are courses designed for sheer nause- 
aent; others for specialized or exotic hobbies; courses which belong to the fine arts 
rather than hobbies or recreation; soae for serious study unrelated to any course- 
credit or university qualifications (including public affairs, international issues, 
religions of the world, the Great Books, language courses, etc.); vocational and tech- 
nical courses which were once available only "on the job" or by comerclal correspon- 
dence courses; and, aost recently of ail, a range of up-grading courses of acadealc 
content (particularly in English and aatheaatics) , directed either at high-schooi 
graduation or university entrance qualifications, or as the necessary foundations or 
suppleaents for the rising content of aodern technology. 

While fewer woaen go to college than aen, it is iaportant to reaeaber that woaen 
are a particularly iaportant *®constituency" for coaainity colleges. A growing propor- 
tion who will take courses for credit is to be anticipated. In Minnesota a specially 
developed Continuing Education Prograa for Woaen, pioneered over the last five years 
at the University of Minnesota, has becoae faaous for its striking results in a gaaut 
of activities froa degree prograas to friendship study -groups. It requires experienced 
orgaulzation, but it is a stiaulating exaaple of the creative discovery of new poten- 
tial. 

It is altogether likely that the "reservoir" of woaen who alght be interested in 
the facilities of a new College is greater in the Vancouver Island coaaunities than 
elsewhere. There are two reinforcing reasons. First, there is apt to be acre assuap- 
tion that the woman's place is in the hoae: she will indeed be aore needed for faa- 

ilies whose father has aoved to these varying remote centres because the job is there. 
Secondly, there are fewer facilities for travelling and education, anyway. (Corres- 
pondence courses do not offer as much for woaen as they do for men, by and large). 

Yet the other side of the picture is that these towns and settlements are often in great 
need - even desperate need - of community activities and social development. There is 
a real challenge here for a Regional College to serve a scattered region anti to aid the 
aore limited and deprived centres. It must not be forgotten that one of the services 
a College can provide is a travelling service. If there is a corps of skilled person- 
nel in a recognized centre, it can be drawn on for places beyond its Immediate loca- 
tion, if appropriate arrangements are worked out. This is a matter for coordinated in- 
itiatives, not haphazard and isolated ventures, and much will depend on the understand- 
ing of this Extension resource. 

All of these in their various ways may be relevant to the Regional College cur- 
riculum - the more so as the college is thought of as the headquarters for active com- 
munity development rather than the preparatory channel for senior university degrees - 
but the extent to which they can all be fostered is a matter for further consideration. 
Some attention is imper^^tive, however, in considering the total potential enrolment of 
a College even in the more restricted sense of the full-time students working at stan- 
dard academic and teehnical studies. To gain a few insights into the local scene, a 
spot survey was made of the people attending all night classes being conducted in the 
Nanaimo School Districts on one evening towards the end of the school year. This 
served several purposes, among them a check to discover how well-known the curriculum 
possibilities of a Regional College actually are (referred to in Section 12). In ad- 
dition, however, this sample group (l57 in all, of whom 42 per cent were men) were 
asked: If a Regional College can be established to serve Vancouver Island, would you 

be interested in any courses it might be able to offer? 
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A majovity of this group expressed definite i^nterest: 52 of the men end 49 of the 

woHen. This represent e 85 per cen^Qf the sasiple in the ci sc of the aen, 54 per cent 
among the women. This is • result within reasonable expectations, as more men gejicr- 
ally are interested in technical and acadeiMic improvement, while there are more courses 
of a general leisure-time character which are tahen by women. The proportion of male 
interest, nevertheless, is significantly high. S»ince the great majority of both men 
and women were reasonably specific about the kind of courses they wanted, this can be 
further illuminated below. It is helpful first to note the age-distribution:( Table 
18a on following page). 

It is easy to translate these into percentages. The most important evidence is the 
large proportion who are under 30: approximately 40 per cent of the men, and well over 

half of the women. Only a very small proportion are in the older age-groups and there 
are only a few veterans (65 or older). This may not be representative, as upper age- 
groups are usually sizeable in contemporary extension programs. On the other hand, the 
weighting towards technical and high-school -upgrading courses shows the tenor of the 
local demands. For the Nanaimo sample, the detail is summarized iu Table 18b. 

The need for all the standard courses of the first years of University is clearly 
exhibited, also the interest in technical and business instruction. This sort of de- 
tail is, perhaps, only ^straws in the wind**: but there is not much doubt about the di- 

rection in which the wind is blowing. 

For the six districts in which adult education classes are being given, in the 
Survey Area, the nature of the attendance is shown by Table 19. The great variety of 
courses not intended for course-credit or college qualification per se (here summarizeJ 
as **non-vocational**) predominate: they enrolled nearly 2,600 people during the 1964-5 

season. But vocational courses are much in demand, notably in the Albernis: with 

close to 1,5(X) enrol lees, they account for almost 40 per cent of the 4,600 total. Ac- 
ademic courses can be distinguished by whether they qualify for high school grades or 
University entrance, though there may be some overlapping at Grade XIII level: to- 
gether they registered 744 students last year. The extent to which men are interested 
in adult education, as compared with women, depends very much on subject-matter . Three- 
quarters of the students in vocational courses are men (though such a figure needs to 
be corrected by the large proportion of women who attent private commercial and business 
schools). Young men and women are about equally interested in gaining or improving uni- 
versity credits, though there are differences in choice of subject. In the wide open 
field of general-interest courses and programs, as might be expected, women are more 
frequent registrants than men, in the proportion of seven to three (Table I9b). There 
are no very significant differences between districts in this respect. 

It is reasonable to expect increases in the totals who seek extension courses, 
certainly until such time as a Regional College is established. In the Nanaimo Dis- 
trict, for which records for five yetrs are available, the number of clashes instituted 
rose from 5l in the session 1960-61 to 78 in 1964-5, while enrolment more than doubled. 
The biggest increase is in academic classes, though vocational classes are not far be- 
hind. 

How much of this **reservoir** is part of the potential enrolment for a Regional 
College? A small proportion beyond any question, but by no means all. There is to 
begin with, a certain amount of overlapping, A few people take more than one course, 
and some take several. A few are only recently out of high school and are covered by 
the standard school-enrolment statistics. Furthermore, it is proper to assume that 
some Adult Education resources of the local School Boards will remain decentralized, 
even though they may be better coordinated and reinforced by having a Regional College 
as a central resource. Leaving out altogether the non-vocational courses, however, 
and assuming that only ten per cent of the pres At enrollees in the academic-credit 
and vocational courses might appear as candidates fpr Regional College entrance along 
with the most recent graduates from high school, would add another 220 to the numbers 
to be considered. This still takes no account of the rapid rate of increase being re- 
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gistered bjr til sueli progrdns in recdttt y6«r$; experience of such a develop 

Bent as" the King Edward *hiduit school^ in Vancouver (now the Vancouver City College) 
is further evidence of the trend. 

Table' l8a. Age Groups ef NiQht»><)lass M who Indicated Interest in 

Reaiohal Coi leae Offerings (WanaiBo . 1965 ) 



; Age Group 


Men 


Women 


Total 


Under 21 


10 


12 


22 


21-30 


9 


16 


25 


31-45 


25 


16 


4l 


46 or older 


8 


5 


13 


Total 


52 


49 


101 



Table I8b. Courses Indicated as Desirable, bv Keffibers of Adult Education 

Classes. Nanaiaoji April 1965 



Types of courses specified 


Men 


Women 


Total 


Grades X-XII, high school up-grading 


5 


2 


7 


Grade XlIJ, senior matriculation 


3 


2 


5 


English, history, science as part of first 






■ 


2 University years 


12 


10 


21 


Teaching, other pre-professional 


5 


6(a) 


11 


Science courses, first two 2 University 
years (especially physics, biology) 


5 


3 


8 


MathennticS 


3 


1 


4 


Technical, including refresher courses 


6 


6 


11 


1 Business, secretarial, managerial 


6 


5 


11 


No course or topic specified 


7 


5 


12 


Total 


52 


49(b) 


101(b) 


Source: Special survey, night classes Nanaimo School District, 





(a) Includes nursing specified by 3 women. 

(b) Other courses specified by women and included here are: recrea- 

tion, community leadership, 4; theatre, drama 2; languages, 3. 



Table 19. Adult Education Enrolments. Survey Area. 1964-65 

a. Total numbers 



District 


Academic 


Vocational 


Noil-Vocational 


HS 


UC 


Nanaimo 




503 


333 


734 


Albernis 


52 




662 


638 


Ladysmith 


- 


- 


112 


109 


Cdwichhn 


33 


40 


204 


4l5 


Court ehay 


116 




174 


489 


Campbell Eiver 


- 


- 




244 


Total (6 districts) 


201 


543 


1,48.. 




2,569 



^oiy^; Specif HS: high ischool credit* UC: 

uhiverolty credit. Proportions on next page. 
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b. Ptbportion t*f Mies (P,C.) 



District 


Academic 


Vocational 


Non-Vocational 


HS 


DC 


Nanaimo 




52 


70 


33 


Albernis 


78 


- . 


75 


27 


Ladysmith 


- 


- 


68 


27 


Cowichan 


24 


30 


56 


27 


Courtenay 


93 


- 


75 


36 


Campbell River 


- 


- 


— 


2S 


Total (6 districts) 


75 


50 


75 


30 



G. THE COLLEGE POTENTIAL 
9 . The Regional College as *Hobilizer ” 

No Mtter how refined the calculitlons of probable University entrants froai the 
basic fl^jures (high school graduates and appropriate age-groups) My be. coaplete 
prediction is iapo^sible. There are too Mny other sources froB which Rf^loiial College 
candidates My coae. At the outset of thla concluding section, it will be worth while 
to enumerate these, so that the situation may be well understood, both by the public 
at large, and. by those who will be responsible for setting up the College* In the 
first place, there are the young men and women who. if there were no Regional College, 
would go to UBC. or the University of Victoria, or - a completely new factor in the 
equation - Simon Fraser University. If a College is opened, how many qualified first- 
year students would prefer to go to their Regional centre - particularly if they know 
that they can transfer at the end of the first or second year, if they are successful? 
The College will be cheaper, more convenient at least for a great many, and more com- 
patible for some because it will'be smaller, there will be more chance to get to know 
faculty members, and there will be counsel Xing. On the other hand, many - certainly 
those with high marks - will prefer to go to the senior institution immediately. For 
those from remote ai*eas - and unfortunately there will always be a sizeable number of 
these for some time to come - it might seem preferable to go to the mainland since 
distance has to be faced anyway, provided their parents can afford t|ie cost. Others 
will find the University of Victoria preferable, on the grounds already enumerated, 
except costs. Cheaper tuition, and cheaper residence, will remain as Important at- 
tractions for all Island residents, outside the Victoria area, even if their homes 
are still a long way away from the Regional College. 

IWiile fewer may actually go to UBC than in the past, it is reasonable to suppose 
Simon Fraser will be very attractive because of its stimulating innovations, its ^self- 
contained" terms under the trimester system, and its promise of somewhat liberal en- 
trance requirements. On. the other hand. UBC has a much wider range of faculties than 
any other higher-education institution; and for some, if they are truly oriented to, 
e.g., the senior professions or post-graduate study, there will be no alternative. 

The B.C. Institute of Technology will be attractive for a few and its capacity is to 
be increased from the present limit of 750t but it must be remembered ^hat BCIT will 
accept only students with high qualifications,^ particularly in mathematics. A con- 
servative guess would be that just as many will continue to go to the four senior in- 
stitutions BCIT may be included, even though it offers two-year courses) as would 
have gone if there had only been UBC avallablve). (Supposing the Regional College can be 
opened for the session 1967-8, two years of increase comparable to those of recent 
years must also be allowed for, in subtrict|ag the "unaffected" quota from the potential 
pool) . 

How far can Grade XlII enrolments be an indication of numbers who will transfer 
to a Regional College once it is established? It must be kept in mind that the cessa- 
tion of Grade XIII instruction is almost automatic with the advent of a College; as 
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Vest Kootenay experience has already Indicated, provincial govermnent subsidies will 
in any case cease once a College is available. Again there are several •^inknowns**. 
t cannot be assuaed that all students now taking Grade XIII are fully aotivated to 
go to Oniversity. For soae of then at least it is a faute de nieux . better than 
quitting school altogether, and a uray of gaining one more year to try to find a car- 
eer. The High School Survey has revealed that there are a few youngsters who are 
taking brade XIII with the idea in mind that they will thereby increase their com- 
petitive chances of entering, not an Institute of Technology, but a Vocational School! 
Others have in mind some on-the-job training thereafter, or something like the Of- 
ficers Training sch^es. On the other hand, there are many Grade XII completers who 
do not have university entrance. By 1966 there will surely be more of these in voca- 

before, if the new curriculum is to be credited with any success 
at an. How IS a balance to be struck between these imponderables? Grade XIII en- 
rolments have been increasing rapidly. Certainly the kinds of courses that would be 
attractive to Grade XII youngsters will seem more so at a Regional College than they 
are in present Grade XIII instruction. Judging also from the sidelights on Grade 
XIII preferences given by the High School Survey, it seems that a larger figure than 

recent contingents must be assumed as one of the components of the Regional College 
recruitments. ^ 

On the technical level, there are hundreds of persons, both men and women, taking 
corresponde^e courses of various kinds. Some of these are actively encouraged by in- 
dustries. Whether some of these types of education or training might be better con- 
ducted through a Begional College is a question of considerable importance which will 

Its merits in particular fields. Some of these activities, un- 
doubtedly „ might be worked into regular Regional College programs: particularly if 

the genera* or educational components are as important as the purely technical, and 
particularly if work experience can be integrated into the courses, a procedure which 
IS entirely compatible with Regional College operations. 

Allowance must next be made for people from outside the standard age-groups. It 
is one of the characteristics of a Regional College, with its variety of course-offer- 
ings. Its flexible entrance requirements, its responsiveness to local needs, that it 
will have a larger percentage of older students than the characteristic university 
fudging from its first-degree or undergraduate constituency, at least). Inevitably, 
and desirably, a Regional College takes on some of the features of **night school •*, of 
University Extension, and of Adult Education activities of School Boards. USany of 
these will be non-credit courses; and the pattern and development of these is a special 
chapter of Regional College planning in its own right. But students for credit will 
Iso be drawn from adult ranks. There should be a good many who were Grade XII grada- 
es in the past, who have entered employment but whose jobs for various reasons do 
♦ ? 8ying powM. There may be some displaced by technical changes or automa- 

ion. The possible **pool** of past Grade XII graduates, from many ybars other than the 
current crop, is large indeed. It is altogether likely to include far more women than 
en. Married women whose children are beginning to grow up, or who may even have 

their own households, are a growing group, and an im- 
portant one indeed, in the new educational era. Some of them may want to study **for 

u necessarily for re-employment: other recruits may be welcome to 

shortage of teachers or nurses. Nothing is certain about the dimensions of 
these reserves , except that Regional Colleges (like all Junior Colleges in the 

perhaps especially in the first few 

years of the College when it may have to cope with some pent-up demand. 

ctritnLJv record here that American experience with colleges establishes 

the vast increase in evening** end *%dult** enrolments - Including herein a 
part-time students. These categories sometimes bid fair to outnumber 
the full-time enrolment, and in exceptional cases may be twice as large. On this 

ah!h College activity, however, it is also important to note that enlight- 

Nnt counsels heavily against separation between -day** and -evening- students. 

Not only is it undesirable to permit the implication that an evening student is a 
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studetit: of liiferior status: the fact is that aore flexible shifts and working -hours 

in modern industrial and service employments have broken down some of the older dis- 
tinction between **regular** day classes, and night classes. With extended programs for 
certain kinds of students, e.g, a three or four-year span to complete the two years of 
work, it is equally possible that distinctions between full-time and part-time stu- 
dents will break down, perhaps should be broken down. 

All this means that a large margin must be attached to any minimum starting or 
oench-mark^ figure. This should be done, even excluding any estimate of part-time 
students, whether these are defined as those taking one course only or, on the U.S. 
pattern, students whose total program comprises less than 12 units of credit. (There 

may also be a case for distinguishing occasional students in Regional College statis- 

tics). But assuming, as one should, that adults (older than the modal college-ages), 
and students doing much of their course work on a varied time-pattern, are each a pro- 
per part of the student body, it is virtually certain that their numbers will be much 
larger than would be assumed for a standard four-ye*'r university. If there is a 
special Increase in population, establishment of new industries, or in-migration (and 
these of course may be inter-related), the quota of older adults will be so much the 

larger. ^ Up-grading, whether for promotion or for keeping up with the demands of ac- 

celerating technology, and refresher courses for technical, professional or administra- 
tive personnel, may not necessarily add to the regular students: they are more likely 

to be short-term undertakings, but it is not impossible that some of them may be de- 
veloped as two-year programs. 

Apart altogether from the issue of estimating the student body and the starting 
enrolment, what this emphasizes is that the Regional College is not merely ac institu- 
tion meeting an educational need. It is, in effect, a mobilizer of educational mo- 
tivation and even of educational enterprises. Its very existence will encourage many 
to undertake studies they would not otherwise consider: its existence will encourage 

the provision or use of facilities, perha> )f innovations and experiments. If the 
community is responsive at all. The largt potential enrolment will make demands on 
the technical staff: it will make demands on administration. The weight of these 

must not be underestimated. But the flourishing of enrolment should be welcome rather 
than a matter for alarm: it will be an indication that the community is using its ed- 
ucational centre, that it is seeking to raise its standards and its potential, whether 
in terms of its emplo^ent capacity or its quality of civilization. If general educa- 
tion is kept clearly in focus, as it must if the College is to be a college and not 
just another variety of technical institute, both products will result. 

10. Aspiration of Current Grade XII*s . 

Among the most significant material from the comprehensive survey of all students 
in the Grade XII classes of the secondary school in the Survey Area, is the tabulation 
of their expressed preferences on further education, training, or employment after 
high school. Since there were relatively few absences, the survey constitutes more 
than a ninety per cent sample. To underline the major points, a summary is presented 
in Table 25a, but the detail in the accompanying table is also valuable. 

Somewhat more girls than boys are in the current classes. What the survey con- 
firms is the very different pattern of post-high school expectation that applies to the 
two sexes. Regardless of whether they are in university-entrance (now ’Academic-tech- 
nical ) programs or not, 56 per cent of the girls anticipate (indeed, state a prefer- 
ence for) either employment or vocational training, as against only 37 per cent of the 
boys. Some overlapping between these categories is inevitable, partly because the 
youngsters are not always sure what they are actually going to doi but also because 
on-the-job training is built into certain career undertakings, such as army-officer 
training or air-stewardess jobs. Work as well as study is also part of the most pop- 
ular occupational resource, among girls, e,g, nursing, particularly if it is followed 
in a hospital course rather than college or university. Business courses are also of 
particular appeal to girls - many of whom have alreeiy been preparing for this in their 
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Table 25a . Plans aitd Preferences After 
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$clto(>l; SuiBBiaries; Survey Area > 1%S 



TotaXa 



Plan 


All Boys 


All Gitls . 


UP 


6P 


Total 


Universities 


203 


156 


335 


24 


359 


Colleges 


101 


76 


125 


52 


ITT 


Grade XHI 


to 


55 


119 


6 


125 


Vocational 


95 


209 


119 


185 


304 


. Employment 


,117 


154 


111 


160 


2Tl 


Total 


586 


650 


809 


427 


1.236 i 



P«C. Distribution 



Plan 


All Boys 


All Girls 


UP 


GP 


Total 


Universities 


34.7 


24.0 


41.4 


5.6 


29.0 


Colleges 


16.2 


11.7 


15.4 


12.1 


14.3 


Grade XIII 


11.9 


8.5 


14.7 


1.4 


10.1 


Vocational 


17.3 


32.2 


14.7 


43.0 


24.5 


Employment 


19.9 


23.6 


13.8 


37.9 


22.1 


Total 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 



Tabl e 25b. Plans and Preferences After High School; Detail for Survey Area. 1965 



Preferences 


Boys 


Girls 


Total 


UP 


GP 


UP 


GP 


DP 


GP 


University 


189 


14 


146 


10 


335 


24 


University of British Columbia 


89 


4 


81 


5 


170 


9 


University of Victeiria 


56 


3 


57 


2 


113 


5 


Simon Fraser University 


35 


6 


20 


1 


55 


7 


Elsewhere 


9 


1 


8 


2 


17 


3 


Other Hiuher Education 


139 


32 


105 




244 


56 


Grade XIII (a) 


64 


6 


55 


- 


119 


6 


Regional College 


23 


12 


30 


20 


53 


32 


U.S. Junior College 


2 


1 


6 


3 


8 


4 


Institute of Technology 


50 


13 


14 


3 


64 


16 


Trainina 


23 


72 


96 


113 


119 


185 


Vocational 


18 


65 


09 


51 


47 


116 


Business 


3 


6 


23 


49 


26 


55 


Nursing 


- 




41 


9 


41 


9 


Arts 


2 


1 


3 


4 


5 


5 


Bnployment (b) 




64 




96 


111 


160 


Totals 


404 


182 


405 


245 


809 


427 



Source ; Special Surve|' (High Schools in 9 Districts) 

Including a few proposing to repeat Grade Xll 



(a) 

(b) 



Including some on*^the-j9b training, e;g. 9 (UP) boys electing for 
officer training, 2 girls for air stewardess. 
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commercial options at school. The aforementioned 56 per cent employment-minded among 
the girl0 **gradnating class** should be compared with the fact that 62 per cent of them 
are in the university program. For the boys, the tws figures are 31 per cent not in 
the university program, but 37 per cent choosing vocational training or employment. 

For both se.xes, this reflects some realism about whether their marks, or perhaps their 
family circumstances, nr both, permit continuance of their education at university. 

The term **graduating class'* above was only used broadly, because they were not in fact 

all due to graduate: there is a small quota of probable repeaters identified in the 

survey, and undoubtedly a few others who would drop out this year (though they might 
well appear later in adult-education classes). 

On the upper rungs of the ladder, 35 per cent of the boys and 24 per cent of 

the jirls aspire to university as such (excluding the other higher education resources 

specified). Less than 30 per cent in all of the current **potential** feel they can 
seriously think of going to UBC, to the Dniversity of Victoria, or to Simon Fraser. 

The total which this would produce, applied to the projections explored in Section 7, 
is not far from the round figures utilised in the final compilation (Section 11). The 
specifics from this 1965 survey are of much interest. UBC as a goal still outweighs 
others, being chosen as their preference by 15 per cent of the students. University 
of Victoria is chosen by 10 per cent, in contrast with the fact that larger numbers 
are actually going to Victoria rather than UBC from the Survey Area. Simon Fraser is 
specified by only 5 or 6 per cent, and the B.C. Institute of Technology by about 7 per 
cento 

The middle part of the picture, and the irilical area for the present Survey, 
is the proportion who have given consideration to ''college**. It would be illusory to 
expect any precision here. The students are well aware that there is no Regional Col- 
lege available yet and, even in stating "preferences'*, they are far more likely to be 
swayed by practical competing alternatives at this "homent of truth” in their school 
career. fMone the less, 14 per cent in all (semeKhat more among the boys, somewhat 
fewer among the girls) voted in effect, for **a college if taere were one**. As pre- 
dicted, this is much more than the 5 per cent or so who indicated this choice in the 
trial survey conducted among Grade XII *s in three schools at the end of term in 1964. 

A better approach to dimensions is obtained if account is taken also of those hoping 
for Grade XIII classes, and of at least some of those hoping to go to B.C.I.T. The 
Institute of Technology is, after all, a two-year college; and it is also reasonable 
to expect that some of the courses given there (e.g, in pulp and paper technology) 
might be paralleled, with appropriate coordination arrangements, in a Regional Col- 
lege. It is true that Grade XIII students are technically university prospects; but 
Grade XIII classes ivill be discontinued in the event of a Regional College establish- 
ment, and there is also evidence that some students take Grade XIII simply because 
there is no better alternative. All in all, it is not unreasonable to assume that 20 
per cent of the high school output would come to a Regional College for non-transfer 
courses alone, and a higher quota if some of those expressing **vocational " options at 
the moment were able to find collage courses suited to their abilities and needs. 

These arguments are underpinned by the figures which show the differences be- 
tween university-program aed general-program students. Taking boys and girls to- 
gether, 4l per cent of the university-program students aspire to go to university as 
against less than 6 per cent of those in the vocational, commercial, and general op- 
tions. This is the kind of thing to be expected, certainly if the students are making 
realistic plans (questions relating to the "definiteness** of these plans have been 
analyzed, Isut are reserved for the subsequent section of this report). But it. should 
escape notice that, among the boys, for example, for vjhom family motivations are 
asually strong, less than half of these youngsters presumably preparing for a univer- 
sity degree see a university clearly in sight at this stage in their educational car- 
eer, The figure is better thais one-half if "Grade XIII* s" are added (though this in- 
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eludes a few Grade XII repeaters): but at least some proportion among t^iese accept 

this alternative because it is less expensive. The solid fact remains that an inter- 
mediate institution, whatever may be the difficulties in designing its curriculum, is 
needed, if we are to bring both higher-education and career-channels into better re- 
lationship. And the numbers for whom it is needed are sizeable - undoubtedly larger 
than the number lyho at present manage to make the transition from high-school to uni- 
versity with some success. 

11. Range of Enrolments: Regional Implications . 



The biggest and most uncertain variable in the total of candidates who will come 
to the doors of a new Regional College is not the current crop of high-school gradu- 
ates, but the graduates of past years who will now try to seize this opportunity 
either of realizing temporarily-abandoned college plans; or, more realistically, will 
now try for some upgrading in their qualifications, or attempt a new career approach 
altogether. As the various computations brought together here make more and more 
clear, this is the group in the whole educational-vocational scheme of things for 
whom at present there is no clear-cut avenue to fulfilment. Most of them have been in 
employment of some kind, occasionally of several kinds, for varying periods. The real- 
istic figures just reviewed of **educationsl aspirations**, which are really ^ploymenl 
aspirations for more than one-third of the boys and more than half of the girls, per- 
mit a better quantitative perspective on this potential Regional College contingent. 
Certainly not all of them will try to enter the College; there are some for whom it 
would not be appropriate, there are some who definitely would prefer to work, there 
are some who are very properly directed t© the Vocational School, to apprenticeship, 
to work as a craftsman, an artisan or a c&uipetent stenographer. But how many? And 
how are they to he sure? Has high-school experience always been enough to settle the 
matter? For these reasons, not only is the college opportunity an important one, but 
a counselling service can be one of its most valuable services. (See Section 12). 

Some idea of the influence of this particular variable in Regional College cal- 
culations can be gusged from pondering the figures, partly available, partly guess- 
work, for only a five-year span in the Survey Area. Taking the five years prior to 
the supposed opening of the College for the session 1967-8, the total output of Grade 
XII graduates of all kindis will be at least 6,500 and more likely 6,600. There will 
be somewhat more girls than boys, and the proportions of *^caderiiic-technical** to other 
programs will be roughly six-to-four. From other assembled data-, it is now poj sible to 
make reasonable assumptions of the proportions who will actually have gained entrance 
to university institutions, and those who will have entered employment or sought di- 
rect vocational training. It is possible in this way to "Account for** about 70 per 
cent of the boys and 75 per cent of the girls, taking optimistic views of the sat- 
isfactoriness of both their educational and occupational niches. This conservative 
judgment would still leave an accumulated **college potential** of at least 1,800 men 
and women. Since such a total includes the year immediately prior to the supposed 
opening of the Regional College, the estimates relating to the current crop alone (year 
1966-7) should be deducted. If this were done, it would give a minimum of 800 and a 
maximum of 1,000, -/ho might be called the extra-potential candidates from these “back- 
log** sources. They would contain, of course, quotas from the groups who appear in 
Adult Education courses, so tliat there is overlapping between these figures and those 
reviewed in Section 8, 




Because of their obvious u.^certainty . however, these figures are not used in 
drawing up a final balance sheet. Nevertheless, they justify giving some considera- 
tion to this source of College recruitment. It must be remembered that a fcen-year 
•’backlog**, which is not an unreasonable period to consider, would produce even larger 
figures, A conservative allowance is made, for both the Grade XII backlog and the 
small quota from Adult Education classes already identified, taken together, of 450 as 
a minimum and 650 as a maximum. 

It is now possible to assemble the relevant figures in a balance-sheet of sorts, 
to suggest the most probable enrolment which a Vancouver Island Regional College 
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should aatlcipate if it were to open two yeirv froqi now, for its first session 1967-8. 

It *ust be rewembered that the data fro* whioh these estimates are derived come only 
purvey Apa, i.e., they exclude the Greater Victoria or southernaost segment 
I ^^*?*^* Survey Area is of course the proper **catchment area** of the College, 

but there should be no prohibition against students from elsewhere on the Island 
^including the Gulf Island, et^.). The anticipations are that such numbers would be 
small, but they would represent increjaaes over the figures listed. Likewise, if the 
College can be opened only in 1968-9, the numbers will be substantially larger. 

Having regard to all the factors involved, and to all the available evidence, a 
m nimum full-time enrolment of 650 is a substantially safe prediction. Such a figure, 

It IS to be noted, assumes little or no drawing off of students from UBC or the Uni- 
versity of Victoria; it would, in other words, be a net contributiesi to higher-educa- 
tion resources. Such a minimum figure is more than enough to justify an immediate 
start on the steps which are necessary for the establishment of a College. *l4axiraum** 
lipres are added to this estimate as an essential required by the planning situation. 

certainly in the succeeding five-year period, to be anticipat- 
ed. flexibility will be needed from the start, because the potentials in the early 
years are so large. College after College has had to face this contingency, and the 
only wise course is to prepare for it in advance. Assuming that the Vancouver Island 
College can be opened in two years, and estimating in he first instance from full- 
txiBe enrolment, 650-1,000 would be practical working figures for such matters as 
Classrooms, instructor-quotas, seminar and laboratory provision, etc,, in the first 
year. Day-time capacity would have to be a primary consideration, and some overflow 
could be xewen care of by evening sessions. But, as already indicated, evening and 

should be an integral rattier than an **extra** or emergency part of 
tne ooilege s plaiis, and these should be developed in the expectations of evening en- 
rolment at least equal to the minimum day-time capacity. The most important reason 

minimum immediately, however, is the time factor. An enrolment 
01 1...00 lull-time could certainly be expected within five, perhaps even three years. 
Uncier present conditions of expansion in population and school enrolment, moreover, 
every year of delay will add its quota to the appropriate minimum figure. 

^ ^ ^ -The Alternatives: Basic Recommendations . 

The implication of this reconnaissance of guides for planning may now be drawn 
together. There are some alternatives to be weighed against each other, and there are 
some connected recommendations; but in the interests of careful appraisal, the main 
issues will be numbered, and considered seriatim. 



The Need for a Regional College . 

That the region (whether defined as the Survey Area, or as the Island as a 
whole) needs a College, over and above existing higher educational facilities 
w ich are, in a limited sense, **available** to it, is indisputable. The important 
decisions are those of time - how soon can facilities be provided? - and of 
place - where best can suci? provisions be effective? A two-year period of pre- 
paration has been suggested, in full recognition of the reality that this is a 
very short time. The public has to be consulted, both fey plebiscite and by re- 

several months. Assuming that both votes are favour- 
able (which of course must not be taken for granted) a year-and-a-half is brief 
indeed for preparing building plans and, what is equally important, securing the 
minimum key-personne . Principal, curriculum director, librarian, and chief 
counsellor, should be appointed and desirably should work together for a year 
before the College is open for classes. The possibility has to be faced that 
three years rather than two might elapse before this event , The disappointment 
^his would encail is outweighed only by one advantage - that intensive pre-plan- 
ning IS essential; if more time is available to devote to this, the College and 
the community will benefit in the long ruii. Pre-planning is not the same as 



delay» however; it is hoped that sheer delay will be preventable if the public is 
fully inforwed of what is at stake... 

Tabl e 26 . The Hange of Enrolaent; Full-Time Students 



(Survey Area) 



Factors 


1964-5 


1967-0 


Grade XII enrolment 


1350 




1600 




Students on academic program (Grade XII) 


650 




950 




Students on other programs (Grade XII) 


500 




650 




Students in Grade XIII 


230 




300 




Persons taking University credit courses, 
Night classes 


550 




( ) 




Persons taking High-School upgrading courses 


200 




( ) 




Persons taking vocational courses 


1500 




( ) 




a. Potentials from current Grade XII 




Minimum 




Maximum 






800 




1000 


b. Possible contingent from Adult Educa- 










tion, and Grade XII graduates of earlier 
years 


mm 


(450) 




(650) 


Total a plus b 


«PW 


1250 




1650 


LESS Entrants to UBC, University of Victoria, 


375 


Maximum 




Minimum 


Simon Fraser, B.C.I.T. 


(400) 


600 




450 


Possible (full-time enrolment at new Regional 




Minimum 




Maximum 


College 




650 




1200 



(b) The Case for a REGIONAL College . 

The statistics which have been combed through to reach the above conclusion, 
apply to the combined area, covered by nine School Districts, taken as a whole. 
The assumption is, in other words, that an institution is being sought which will 
be truly regional [The exact location of a Regional College for the Island is re- 
served for consideration with other relevant matters in Part II of this Report,]. 
Even though this is a difficult I’egion (because of its long string of centres), 
even in some respects an anomalous region (because it is tributary to other 
areas, ^th Vancouver and Victoria), it must be treated as a region, because only 
in this way is the ^catchment 4rea** large enough „to justify a major College. 
Moreover, it should be treated as a region, because in this way there are oppor- 
tunities for educational, vocational, and community development which cannot be 
as effectively provided in other ways. The truly comprehensive College, effect- 
ively combining academic, technical and community courses, is difficult enough 
to develop in even the most favourable circumstances (see Section 12). A fir.^t- 
class College has to have the best possible teachers, administrators, and ser- 
vicess it must therefore be an attractive centre - to gain competent staff as 
well as to win the allegiance of students and the public. The combined popula- 
tion of the Survey Area is large enough for one, and it deserves one: but, if 

it dissipates its efforts, it may get far less than the best, and the chance of 
a regional drawing-together may be lost for ever. This hard fact will not carry 
conviction, unless the alternatives are weighed, and unless the methods of or- 
ganising a College so that it will serve the total area are explored. 




(c) Alternatives to a Regional College . 



The populal an pa^ttern of the Island has been kept in mind throughout this 
report. There is no single logical or effective “centre of gravity**: the pop- 

ulation, and therefore the catchment-area for students, inevitably breaks into 
certain concentrations. A southern, an approximate (though not truly) **central** 
area, and a northern region, is discernible. The southern area (around Dmiean) 
is the most compact, the central area (around Nanaimo) is the most populous, the 
northern area (with Cahipbeil River as the most practical of possible centres) is 
by far the largest but the most scattered in population. 

If commuting is considered an overriding consideration, one alternative is 
that there be three colleges rather than one. Whether these would be District 
Colleges rather than Regional Colleges would be arguable; in any case, they would 
not appear to be legally beyond the terms of the Public Schools Act. They might 
he practically so, however. The population base for either the northern or the 
southern area would be too small to warrant a fully-equipped College, or the date 
their establishment would have to be put off for several years; or they could 
be started, even though small o with a considerable chance of being inadequate. 

This would be less true of the central area. A case could be made for a College 
which would serve only the concentration of population around and within commut- 
ing distance of Nanaimo; or, even more strongly, on the grounds of economical use 
of resources, for a College which would serve both the central and the southern 
areas, with a “catchment** deriving from a population nearing 100,000, and utiliz- 
ing a location somewhere between Nanaimo and Duncan. The argument against this 
is that it makes no provision for the northern communities at all; or, rather, 
reduces the number of Colleges from three to two, for the need to provide facil- 
ities for the northern area would still remain. 

How strong is the case for a separate College in this northern area? The 
possibilities of expansion here are accelerating. Roads have been improved; the 
former depenf^'^iice on water routes is changing at last, so that mcinland points 
are displaciViig the old island base of Alert Bay; interior highways are becoming 
practical as extended bus routes show. The new ferry systems create links not 
only with Powell River but with Prince Rupert. Gold Eiver is projected as having 
a population of 3,000 by 1967; tiny logging settlements are to become municipal- 
ities. The area has been the subject of a community survey, unofficial but with 
governmental approval, looking to better planning of its resources. These are 
weighty - indeed heady - facts. Against them must be set certain other facts in 
evaluating its educational potential. The first and most important is that the 
distances involved in this vast area - almost two-thirds of the total Island, but 
with only twelve per cent of its population - mean that a commuting College is 
virtually an impossibility. Secondly, even with increases in the next few years, 
the population and the constituency of high-school graduates and others which it 
provides, would be a dangerously slender one on which to build the resources which 
an effective College needs. Assuming that it might contribute one-quarter of the 
total **potential ** as assessed for the whole Survey Area, this would mean a min- 
imum enrolment of 170-200. This cannot be dismissed as impossible; but it would 
t:ndoubtedly diminish radically the chances of building a well-staffed institution 
stfith a proper range of comprehensive courses. Moreover, it would b® impractical 
without residences, for perhaps half the students. If residencies are an essential 
payt of a Regional College for Vancouver Island (see below), would the students 
from the northern areas not be better served by living-in for their courses in a 
main College farther down the Island? 



( d ) Appropriate Facilities for Regional Service . 



(i) The direct answer to the distances, and therefore the commuting dif- 
ficulties, of the Island, is an appropriate proportion ©f residences . The 
prevalence of commuting colleges in the United States and notably California 
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(where nearly 80 per cent of all high school students are reputedly within 
comnuting reach of a college, but where the total nu«ber of colleges in the 
State is over 70) has perhaps led to too great an emphasis being placed on 
this criterion of easy daily access. As has already been suggested, one of 
the merits of the regional concept for British Columbia is that it permits 
planning for wide areas and scattered populations* The vital contribution 
of the Regional College is its curriculum and its career-oriented instruc- 
sion, not its possibilities of commuting service. As much commuting as 
possible is obviously welcome, but geography alone prevents this from being 
th© primary contribution, and economy for the school-building dollar rein- 
forces it. Partial residences will be a first-class investment in the high- 
er education for some communities and School Boards; and they are a partic- 
ularly logical answer for the communities of the north. It is worthy of 
notice that the West Kootenay Regional College, which has to cope with ex- 
tensive geographical scatter, may provide residences (and boarding arrange- 
ments) for up to half of its full-time student body. 

The arrangements by which student residences could be provided as part 
of the cost of the college is a matter for exploration, and for mutually- 
satisfactory agreements worked out between School Boards. Fee adjustments 
might be incorporated into such arrangements, though standard fees for^all 
students regardless of point of origin, and subsidized boarding rates lor 
those who come from the longer distances, would be simplest to operate. The 
precedent for this kind of provision has already been established for high- 
school children from remote areas: it remains to adapt it as a highly ser- 

viceable feature of the British Columbia type of College. 

(ii) Special kinds of extension services would be in order, for similar rea- 
sons to the above, as a means of increasing the availability of the new re- 
sources for all the communities of the region. Extension work, not oily by 
the University of British Columbia but also *he University of Victoria, has 
already shown the way. Specially-needed courses can be given by travelling 
teachers, or on weekends, or by resident teachers for short periods, and so 
forth. Cooperative arrangements would need to be worked out between the 
Universities, the Schoo. Boards, and the Regional College: it should not be 

too much to hope that this College might be the active and the most appro- 
priate coordinator for such developments. The experience of the Travelling 
Library (operated for the Island, from a base in Nanaimo) is also relevant » 
and can be profitably consulted. 

(iii) Eventually, it may well be in order to consider the establishment of a 
branch campus , perhaps of more than one. Recent experience in California is 
prolific in this aspects though it should be borne in mind that it lias been 
generated by heavy population (and usually suburban) expansion, and permit- 
ted by relatively wealthy tax-bases. Unquestionably, it will be easier to 
plan for such a development if a Regional College, buttressed with suffici- 
ent resources and experience, is established first; but if the planners must 
start by looking ahead for two or three years before any facilities at all 
are established, the branch potential must be fully considered in their plans. 

12. The Need for Counselling . 

Two misconceptions are prevalent which could hamper the effective development of 
the Regional College if they were allowed to persist. One is that quantitative com- 
putations are sufficient in themselves to establish the need for a Co.i*ii,ege. The other 
is that the main if not the sole purpose of a Regional College is to serve as a half- 
way house to the University, i.e. to provide primary *^cademic^ courses. These mat- 
ters are related, more than might be supposed at first sight* It is not only the num^- 
ber of students which is in questiou. though a sufficient number is essential for es- 
fsbl’ hment, and too large a number is a scatter of vital administrative and financial 
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concern, whether for a University, a School Board, Li? a College, typ^s of 

student and their special needs, which are of paraaount concern; and it is the 
ability of a College to cater for sowe of these needs* sowfetiaes in a way which no 
other Institution can saatchi that is the true genius of the coagiunity college . It 
will meet them. if the need is understood, and if the resources are provided. If there 
is confESion or substantial tiisunderstanding of objectives, on the other hand, there 
might wpll be great disappointment or disillusionment with the College - all the more 
dangerous since, in the midst of present-day educational dilemmas, a great deal will 
be expected from these Colleges it their outset. 

A number of indications have already been givenj of the variety of educatioaal 
alternatives and the complexity of career choices which confront the youag high-school 
leaver. They may be pointed up factually by the actual **career map** resulting from 
the responses of the 1,237 young men and women of Island communities, which is one of 
the most interesting and significant products of the current High-School Survey (Table 
27). 



Even though this tabulation has been much shortened from the seventy or more 
areas listed in the original questionnaire, it depicts a wide-ranging territory. It 
is to be noted that it is a mixture: of occupations or occupation areas jn the one 

hand, of areas of study, some general, some more specific, on the other. A listing, 
indeed, which showed (a) all major occupations and (b) the types of studies and train- 
ing, or even the more **acadei 0 ie** subjects alone, would be highly complex, with much 
interconnection, frequent alternative combinations, and considerable areas of doubt. 
Yet it is such a frame-of-reference that a counsellor needs. Certain areas, at first 
sight at least, are much better-defined than others. If a student is **unlversity 
material**, if he has **headeraic standing**o his course is seemingly clear: he has only 

to choose his area of study, and the university departments are well-marked guide- 
posts. If he shows aptitude in mathematics, he should obviously take a Mathematics 
major; if he fees demonstrated facility in writing, he should obviously study English. 
Is it all so clear, however? English or mathematics, and many other basic subjects, 
can be combined and directed in so many different ways: **literacy** and **numeracy** are 

basic glliills for (Js^ens, perhaps hundreds, of occupations. The professions are 
another case in point. For the older professions, at least, there are well-worn 
paths: but **professional content** is the subject of agonized reappraisal in faculties 

everywhere, medicine and engineering foremost amongst them. And what of the newer 
professions, and the growing number of sub-professions? Must they all be taught at 
the university? How should the social sciences, or one or more ef them, be studied? 
Are they, as some would argue, basic to all occupations in the modern world; or are a 
series of specially applied versions appropriate for different vocations; or are they 
primarily academic subjects of the same calibre as history? All this, and more, means 
that the UP student of the past, selected by at least above-average if not superior 
abilities, and in general the most safely university-oriented, is often not at all 
sure, when the point of transfcjr arrives.. The designation **academic-technicai**, now 
to be applied, is certainly more balanced, and recognizes the divergence of aptitudes 
which may be present: but the pressing question of csreei guidance still remains. 

What of the **lower echelons**? It is fairly common nowadays to set out an occupa- 
tional heirarchy on such lines as: (a) the professions (perhaps with E;ffib-divisions 

into learned professions, service professions, applied science professions, etc.), 

(b) highly-trained, or quasi-professional technologists, (c) teclniciaus, and tech- 
nical assistants, (d) craftsmen, artisans, skilled mechanics, etc. This is workable 
in sose degree, and the various educational and training institutions which have grown 
Up over the years - universities, **teaching** hospitals , normal schools, trade schools, 
apprenticeships, etc. - serve to establish and identify themu But how are the levels 
of talent and ability - and potentiality - to be recognized, rspecially in the school? 
What are the proper components of general as well as technical learning? How far 
does medern scientific, industrial and technical development cut across ail tfees© 
lines, Of evdn demand radically-revised approaches? Above all, how can flexibility 
and transferability be maintained, or perhaps even created, whether for young men and 
women facing the automation age, or older workers whose skills have been replaced? 
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Table 27. Career Choices. Grade XII Boys and Gitli, Survey Area, 1965 





Boys 


Gi: 


Lis 


cireeir Are* ^ 


U.P. 


G.P. 


U.P. 


G.P. 


A. Arts 


45 




52 


12 


1. English, history, etc. 


22 


•W j 


18 


- 


2. Social studies 


11 


- 


12 


- 


3. Languages 


2 


- 


7 




4. Arts h.o.s. 


8 


9 


15 


11 


5. Other 


2 


1 


- 


1 


B. Sciences 


49 


.A 






6. Physical 


10 


- 


5 


- 


7. Biological 


12 




12 


- 


8* Engineering, etc. 


15 


1 


2 


- 


9« Agriculture, forestry, geology 


4 


- 


1 


- 


C. Professions. Public Services 


147 




199 




10. Law 


8 


- 


2 


- 


11. Health professions 


50 


1 21 


87 


29 


l2. Education 


69 


1 


88 


2 


13. Welfare services 


17 


o 


16 


4 


14. Public services 


2 


1 


4 


1 


15. Defence and protective services 


1 


1 


2 


2 


D. Business^ Commerce. Finance 


37 


102 


59 


146 


16. Secretarial 


16 


59 


37 


100 


17. Managerial 


8 


23 


4 


25 


18. Commercial 


10 


14 


12 


17 


19. Marketing 


- 


1 


- 


- 


20. Financial 


3 


5 


6 


3 


E. Technical 


68 


81 


71 


50 


21. Draftsmanship, etc. 


3 


15 


35 


8 


22. Laboratory technicians 


25 


7 


5 


6 


23. Automotive 


6 


6 


- 


1 


24. Electronics 


6 


15 


3 


9 


25. Forestry technology 


1 4 


3 


- 


1 


26. Forest products technology 


7 


6 


- 


- 


27. Petro-chemical 


2 


- 






28. Trades (vocational school) 


2 


14 


3 


9 


29. Home economics 


13 


12 


25 


15 


30. Food processing 


- 


3 




1 


F. All Other 


-i 


16 


j: 


W 


Totals 


404 


182 


405 


245 



Source : High School Survey. U.P. students on university program. G.P. stu- 

dents on other programs. More detail of the career categories is 
given in Appendix D. 



These are the Hinds of question-marks built into the seemingly solid facts that 
15 per cent of the high-school leavers are electing for the professions, more than one 
third for ^rtS and science study at universities, 28 per cent for the business world 
(far more girls than boys), only 22 per cent for technical training. A very small re- 
sidue indeed seem to remain who are not sure, or who are going directly into employ- 
ment. How realistic is it for 16 per cent of the stud nts on General Program to as- 
pire to the professionSe or are they right in their choice of are» but over-optimistic 
in choice off occupational level: should they be oriented to technical training, 
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albeit with as much further basic education as they can get? Conversely » should some 
of the **brighter** students not perceive a bright future for th^selves, and again with- 
out relinquishing all further opportunities for broadening their culture and intellec- 
tual interests, in a technical occupation? 

To be fair to the students themselves, they have many doubts. They were asked: 
nio you feel you need further vocational (career) counselling? Yes.. No^.“, and do 
you feel you need further educational (studies) counselling? Yes.. No..**. Only two 
per cent of the total failed to respond to these questions, and the answers are pre- 
sented, in Table 20, in a form which attempts to give significance of the kind sketched 
out above, to these admittedly rather general questions. [This material is 
examined in Part II of the Report.]. More than 50 per cent of the girls, and 60 per 
cent of the boys, felt that they did need counselling. While there are some interest- 
ing variations, the general tenor is that advice on educational plans is needed even 
more than on careers. Even in medicine, teaching, and social services, where a major- 
ity seem sure of their occupational goal, only small minor iudias are sure of their ed- 
ucational requirements. It is possible to make too much of this: perhaps there are 

few youngsters who would not welcome some further advice when they have once set their 
sights (though there are others who would dispute this!). But the consensus is har to 

dismiss. 

It is relevant to add that one of the outstanding conclusions from the first trial 
survey of Grade XII students (conducted in three high schools, at the end of the 1964 
tenn) was the wide prevalence of doubt among these students as to their hopes and pros- 
pects; nor was this confined co students opting for vocational as against academic next- 
steps, The overall figures which the more comprehensive (1965) Survey provides, merit 
another look (20a, following page). More than half, even of the acadamic-program stu- 
dents, would welcome vocational guidance. It seems permissible to suggest that the 
proportion of doubt expressed among the G.P. students would be even greater than 60 per 
cent if so many were not already reconciled to the idea that the]/ must seek a job# ow 
many of them will get into work-study programs or other forms of continuing education? 

Transfer and Terminal Courses . 

The danger of assuming that the principal function of the Regional College is to 
provide a two-year bridge to the University is now surely apparent. It is certainly 
one of its functions, to provide courses which will be acceptable by the universities 
as equivalent to first-year or second-year instruction, so that the students with this 
credit can continue their senior years there. But it is not its only function. It is 
not just another **liberal arts’* college. A Regional College does not serve its purpose 
unless it develops a co mprehensive curriculum: it must have technical as well as 

academic options, and it can provide adequate courses which are of a two-year rather 
than a four-year span (though there need be no insistence on exactly two years to com- 
plete them). The two-year courses can be terminal, carrying entitlement to a diploma; 
the pattern for British Columbia, happily, has already been well set by the B.C. In- 
stitute of Technology. It is to be hoped that courses may be established at the Re- 
gional College, provided they are appropriate to Island needs, which will parallel 
those of the Institute, just as there are certain to be courses, in arts and science 
and the social sciences (many of them basic to all students) which will parallel first- 
year courses at UBC, or University of Victoria, of Simon Fraser. But in addition to 
both "transfer** and **terminal** courses, a comprehensive College iias the golden oppor- 
tunity of developing its third facet, the community service courses, which may take a 
great variety of forms, without being limited by either academic or vocational objec- 
tives. A golden opportunity indeed; but rather one which will rust away to nothing i 
the Gellege concentrates on trying to maintain identical university courses, and 
to implement the educational undergirding of technical instruction, which can be its 
special contribution. 

These important matters of curriculum are the subject of Part II of this report. 
They are anticipated here as further reminder of the need for counselling. It cannot 
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Table 28, Stadents Who Considered Coansellia^jt Necessary, digttlbuted bv Cireet Choices 

(Survey Area: 586 boys, 650 girls; 1%5) ; « ' 



Career area 


Boy* . . , . 


Girls . 


Vocational 


Educational 


Voca^onal 


Educational 


Arts 

English, history, etc. 


5T.9 


94,7 


50.0 


77.8 


Social sciences 


54.6 


90.9 


66.7 . 


75.0 


Music, art, etc. 


60.0 


60.0 


42.3 


53.9 


Sciences, Applied Science 










Mathematics, physics, etc. 


43.9 


73.2 


C ) 


( ) 


Biological sciences 


41.7 


66.7 


66.7 


75.0 


Engineering 


56.6 


64.2 


( ) 


( ) 


Agriculture, forestry, geology 


71.4 


78.6 


( ) 


( ) 


Professions. Public Services 
Law 


53,9 


61.5 


( ) 


( ) 


Medicine; nursing 


47.4 


84.2 


37.1 


47.4 


Education (teaching) 


48,7 


84.6 


40.0 


76.7 


Welfare, recreition 


47.4 


73.7 


55.0 


75.0 


Defence, protective services 


33.3 


33.3 


( ) 


( ) 


Business 










Secretarial 


( ) 


( ) 


54.1 


35.0 


Commercial 


69.2 


61.5 


62.1 


34.5 


Managerial 


73.5 


58.8 


69.0 


27.6 


Technical 

Draftsmen, etc. 


70.2 


51.1 


( ) 


.( ) . . 


Laboratory technicians 


( ) 


( ) 


72.1 


50.1 


Automotive 


65.8 


39.5 


( ) 


( ) . 


Electronics 


75.8 


54,6 


63.6 


54.6 


Forestry technology 


79.0 


42.1 


( ) 


( ) 


Forest products 


66.7 


54.2 


( ) 


( ) 


Home economics 


( ) 


( ) 


77.5 


65.0 


Vocational training (other) 


58.3 


29.2 


64 . 3 


35.7 


Employment (a) 


63.3 


80.0 


64,3 


35.7 


All other career areas 


62,8 


28.6 


44.4 


39.0 


Total 


59.9 


61.6 


52.6 


51.4 



Source: 



and 



High School Survey (high schools in 9 districts), "Vocational 
tional"* refer to type of guidance checked as needed, ( ) indicates 
10 respondents in this category: figures added into last item, 15 boys 

16 girls did not answer the question with regard to vocational counselling 
boys and 12 girls did not answer this question on educational counselling, 
(a) Including some employments with on-the-job training. 
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Table 28a (see p,^5): 



Answer in Grade XII Survey 


UP students 


GP students 


Total 


Vocational guidance needed 


432 


262 


694 


Vocational guidance not needed 


355 


15T 


512 


This question not answered 


23 


8 


31 


Vocational auidance needed 


53.3 


60.9 


56.1 


Vocational guidance not needed 


43.8 


37.2 


41.4 


Not answered 


2.8 


1 9 

^ 


2.5 
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be too strongly emphasized that a Regional College without strong counselling resources 
will be unable to serve either its students or its comiaunity effectively. The massive 
and richly-varied experience of Junior Colleges in the United States has placed this 
requirement beyond any doubt. It is now being urged that a standard be set, requiring 
a ratio of one full-time qualified c@unseilor for every 350 students. On such a basis, 
the Vancouver Islaad college would require two. This is so far ahead of current ex- 
pectations that this matter has been deliberately brought forward into this part of the 
Report. There is a lingering viewpoint, which must not be allowed to handicap this 
new venture, tha*^ counselling is not an unduly difficult or exacting function, so that 
it could be performed on an expediency basis or by *^suitable** teachers who give only 
part of their time to the work. It must, on the contrary, be from the start understood 
as one of the key functions of the College. This consideration is reinforced by a num- 
ber of facts which are not generally known. Characteristically, far too many students 
in Junior College elect for transfer courses (i^e. aim at a university degree program) 
when they would do better with a terminal program. Secondly, there is a heavy drop-out 
in the second year. The technical courses, career-oriented though they may be, and 
balanced as they may also be with wise planning over a two-year span, do not convince 
enough students of their merits sufficiently early. Families are often at fault here, 
sometimes far more than the young people who are able to take a realistic view of ed- 
ucational and vocational demands if they are encouraged to do so. An enhanced appreci- 
ation of technical ability and training is entirely consistent with today's world: if 

it can be brought about, it can add a great deal to the *^pplication** which students 
bring to their work, as well as to their peace of mind. 

In order that this argument should not appear to be one-sided, it must also be 
underlined that a growing number of university graduates are able to say that spending 
their first two years in a Junior College gave them solid help in their senior years. 

In California, Washington, and in many other states, the links between colleges and 
universities have been drawn steadily closer, and the Junior Colleges do in fact pro- 
vide an increasing quota of the total university enrolment at third year. But it is a 
safe generalization that a far greater proportion of Regional College students than of 
typical university students will require assistance. Non-academic students, and part- 
time students (who have little or no counterpart in the ordinary university) will re- 
quire more: and the community stands to gain if they receive it. 

Job-placement channels, links with the National Ehiployment Service, contacts with 
technical industrial personnel and with employers, are clearly indicated as appropriate 
parts of the personnel services of a college, all the more valuable if they can be de- 
veloped regionally and ir scire instances nationally. If two full-time counsel iyirs were 
acceptv^d as the necessary quota^ it would be possible for one of them to be a specialist 
in this area: a background of experience in Industrial or technical employment would 
be invaluable qualification in such a setting. It is also reasonable to suggest that 
the Regional College provides an opportunity for a fruitful coordination to be worked 
out between the college and the high-school counsellors throughout the region. 

The Challenge of the Regional College . 

It would be easy to demand too much of a new college in its first few years - the 
very gaps in the transitional area from school to work which exist at present, may 
raise expectations unduly. At the same time, it is necessary to know what a Regional 
College legitimately can and should do. The partial ideas, that it is only a thresh- 
old to the "regular" university, or that it is only another variety of vocational 
school p die hard: perhaps they will bo stilled only by successful demonstration. It 

is interesting to see how far a group of people attending night classes, i.e. already 
la an adult education context ^ many of them taking courses for high-schooi or univer- 
sity credit, understood the possible scope of Regional College offerings. A test en- 
quiry in all classes which were in session in one district in April 1965 (Table 29), 
shows clearly that some kinds of courses, notably the scadcmiic ones, are far better 
recegnlzed than others; and that extension courses and technical courses are the least 
well known o 
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Table 29. Awareness of Possible Range of Courses at a Regional College; 
A sample Analysis (one School District. April 1 %5) . 



Type of Course 


Number not aware 
of possibility, 
as p.c. of total 


P.C. among these, 
who were in credit 
courses 


(3) Courses now being offered as 
Grade XIII 


34 


17 


(1) First two years of Arts 


43 


26 


(2) First two years of Science 


46 


29 


(4) Courses preparatory to profes- 
sional training 


44 


25 


(8) Community service courses, 
general interest courses 


54 


40 


(5) Technical courses comparable to 

B.C.I.T. 


55 


41 


(7) Up-grading courses for promotion, etc. 


56 


45 


(6) Refresher courses for technical or 
professional personnel 


59 


46 



The numbers in the first column indicate the order in which the items appeared in 
the questionnaire. They are regrouped to indicate approximate range from best- 
known to least-known. 



The wise assumption is that^ to launch the college effectively* educational work is 
needed. A Begional College with a threefold job is still, for mar^y, a new idea. Its 
function, stated in one sentence, is to work out a coa!prehensiv_e__approach to the 
^intermediate area** of higher education . Because it is neither a high-school nor a 
university, a Regional College has to establish an environment, an approach to teaching, 
and a community-related policy, which is different from schools or universities and 
special to itself. This difference ®ust bcs understood by its sponsors from the start, 
and it musa become more and more obvious to its students and to its supporting public 
as it grows. Its strength in striking out towards this goal will derive frcmi its com- 
munity roots, and from the evidence that it is meeting special needs. These include 
(1) continued learning for all who have the taste or the ambition for it, regardless of 
age or social status; (2) an easier transition for bright students who should pursue 
university degrees or professional competences, but might be handicapped or altogether 
prevented without the College reso'^rce; (3) appropriate, satisfying, and career-orient- 
ed instruction for young people who complete high school through the general and voca- 
tional options; ar-d (4) similarly designed courses for persons, young and old, who have 
had the tenacity to upgrade themselves to a Grade XII level; in ail of this, (5) to 
make distinctive contributions to the blend of education and practical instruct ion 
which is the key to increasing the supply of technicians, on which both economic 
gress and solutions to the employment problem of the future will heavily depemd^ 

This will not be achieved without certain requisites. It will be necessary for 
the college to know its student body . The relevance of counselling to this has already 
been stressed, .^cial, family, and economic circumstances must also be taken into ac- 
count: the Surv«?y of High-School Leavers ¥ihlch has beeis pioneered for this study (and 

which is further used in Part II of this report) indicates the kind of informaticin 
which will help. It will be necessary to know the occupational needs of the region and 
to keep in close touch with changing trends: in a similar way,, the Vocational Needs 
Survey in the present study has been undertaken to point the way. (The questionnaires 
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PART II 

1. tHE CHALLENGE OF A REGIONAL COLLEGE 






The Begionril College is a new concept for British CoiUBblaj in so»e ways, notably 
if it establishes itself as a truly regional institution, it way be a new concept even 
for North Ai&erica, But as a version of the coswunity college, the two-year College, or 
the **Junior College^, it is far fro* new,- Junior Colleges in the United States now 
have a history of sixty or sixty-five years: today there are cover seven hundred,, both 

public and private, exhibiting «any varieties of curriculum and achievement, more than 
70 of them in California alOne. Accordingly, tKere is a large' fund of experience to be ' 
drawn upon. From this experience,, one conclusion is crystal clear: that all those 

concerned with a Regional College, If it is to be a success, must face as realistically 
as possible both its great opportunities and its great difficulties. This is a **pro 
and con ** picture, not a promotion enterprise powered only by optimism and great expec- 
tations: and it must be so understood by School Board trustees, by the College Regional 

Council, by the College administrators, and by the general public whose support is fun- 
damental. ft is proposed, therefore, as the proper introduction to this part of the re- 
port, to try to set out these pros and cons. 






Opportunities . 
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The Regional College occupies a spsfcial place in the territory of higher and con- 
tinued education: it has a "golden potential" - to satisfy needs which are not being 

adequately met in any other way, and to make creative contributions to education. But 
by the very fact of being in the intermediate territory, - between secondary school and 
the university, it has obstacles to overcome, and a course to steer. The territory, it 
must be noted, is by no means the same as that of the United States. For one thing, 
the regional scope is larger (necessitated by the facts of British Columbia geography 
and population distribution); for another^ American junior colleges frequently operate 
in the area of trades training which has so far been allocated in British Columbia to a 
separate institution, the Vocational School. There are other differences to be noted 
laterv 

What are the opportunities? A Regional College has a mandate from its community: 
it has the chance to develop a multiple-choice institution, for many groups who need 
and welcome further education - young people who see no other way of getting to ^ uni- 
versity, others who are not sure they want to go to one, older persons in both of these 
situations, all kinds of people who want training which will give them more skill-com- 
petency, or a better guarantee of a satisfactory job, married women who hunger after 
"stretching their minds", or combining some employment with the rearing of their fami- 
lies, short courses which will fit into many of the personal and coanunity gaps which 
are showing in this socially complex as well as technically accelerated age. It can be 
the *Open Door", to use the phrase which has , become popular among many colleges south of 
the Canadian border. 

Many educators are demanding experiments and revisions in conventional courses and 
approaches to learning: the College, unhampered by tradition and able to "start frpm 

scratch", is in a position to undertake them (if it cm attract sufficiently enterpris- 
ing personnel). The College is small, by comparison with the hard-pressed major uni- 
versities at least, so that coonunication between its faculty, its students, and its 
advisors, should be much easier. Community-rooted, it should be possible for all these 
partners in the College as an enterprise to accept and provide its multiple objectives 
- that education is not only for professional and industrial development, but for per- 
sonal, social, and civic development in all their phases, as well. Last but far from 
least in a British Columbia context, the regional college is the logical and appropri- 
ate follow-up for the new vocational options in the high schools, i.e., for the stu- 
dents who graduate in Grade Xll in other than the academic-technical courses. For 
people in the coKmunity who want to continue their education, this is the one place to 
which they can aspire that does not raise before then the academic hurdle of the "uni- 
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ver;tity.entrance” exaas. Belated to all of tJiese, the College has the opportunity vo 
develop a flexible curriculua* not only (a) by building two-year prograws (which actu- 
ally My be less or wore than this particular tiiie-span, which is convenient for gen- 
eral description)^ but (b> by facilitating transfers between ^technical** and **ncadesic*' 
subJect-Mtter, and (c) through the three-tem or equal trinester systea, which gives 
rooa for Mnoeuvre for students changing their courses* for aen or woaen Vorking their 
way through college**, for people studying on various kinds of extended prograas. 

Danoers and Difficu l ties ^ : 

Two dangers beset every newxqllegei one, that it will retnin too closely the \ 
character of a high school; the other, that it will strive to aodel itself too closely 
to the university. The first possibility is real because a large part of its personnel, 
adainistrative as well as instructional, aay be drawn froa existing high schools, soiie 
of its courses My be viewed as only a continuation of Grade XIII; and School Trustees 
whose experience has been with secondary education My find it difficult to view the 
college with a new and Coapietely different outlook. The second possibility way to -sone 
seen no danger at all. Why should a college not aspire to be a university? Is it not 
in fact the logical channel to the university, if not already half a university itself? 
It nust be flatly ansvered that a Regional College is not a university. It must of 
course develop part of its curriculuw in such a Way that successful **graduates** cwn go 
on to the senior years of £ university if this is appropriate for then; and it wust 
have high standards if it is to accowplish this. But (as is argued later) this dees 
not necessarily nean that it should offer ;;?reciselv the first and second year courses 
which are standard at UBC or anywhere else. * It nust set as its goail two-year programs 
which are of auci' quality that they will wlii recognition on their-own merits.* 

Can this be done? 

How far the college is willing and able to be creative and adaptive m its cur- 
riculum building is a serious issue, not only for its academic courses (which might 
better be described as foundation courses), but for its technical and occupational 
courses, and its personal and community development courses as well. Ir.i the first in- 
stance, the pressure to copy standard university courses will be very gxeat. Some in- 
structors will be drawn from universities where they have been teaching first-year 
courses: others may have taught them as Grade XIII. But these are not necessarily 
satisfactory foi the needs or the orientation' of all college students, There may be in- 
structors who rt^gard the college as a stepping-stone to universii^y teaching; If they do 
not see response to the new challenges of ”open door** students as part of a worthy car- 
eer, they will be no assets to the college. Occupational-course instructors, on the 
other hand. My have difficulty in **raising tlieir sights**. They have to find methods 
of combining general and technical instructic/n, and to be up-to-date and adequate In 
both^ Programs have to be built in areas not already covered sufficiently by the voca- 
tloual option* of the secondary schools, by the vocational schools, by the B.C. In- 
stitute of Technology; nor by the professional faculties of the universities (though . 
they may, and often should, provide the courses which lead to them). This can be done: 
there is in ftijt more room for originally-conceived career programs than is generally 
realized. But it will not be done without meeting some resistances (not least from 
parents, and from some employers who cling to inappropriate tokens of educational at- 
tainment). Occupational programs, in short, have to *Vin their spurs**. United States 
experience shows that some Junior Colleges which developed from technical schools have 
had to work hard to establisb thsir academic respectability; and equally that Junior 
Colleges which were originally two-yt<ur academies concerned only with *\iniversity ^ 
courses, who added technical courses to their offerings, have had a constant battle to 
win equal recognition for the technical courses from their students and their communi- 
ties. Pressures which are likely to be encountered in developing a strong and well- 
balanced set of adult education courses are so important that they will require separ- 
ate mention elsewhere. Yet the overriding fact is that a Regional College must achieve 
a balance between ail three of these. If it is not both comprehensive and flexible, it 
will fall in its promise. Timidity, taking the line of least resistance” in its plan- 
ning, will be fatal: only conviction and iMgination will ensure success. 
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Tut challesae praieiittd to t»e CoUego by tbe ipcciil iitke-gp lad {J? . 

students bat alueady been referred to U tbe first part of tbls report, 

necessary to deal eltk tbls because it affects ad«ission policy, Instrw^ 

curriculua. and counselling. An *epen door* institution will ^•^Vn«Si«nurColleL 
about its policy, and be prepared to defend thea. The purpose of • 
is to prouide opportunity for all who can give any 

tin ued-educatiori experience . Of course, this requires perfomance froa the 
TTaay often be harder, for the student who has been away froa study or «b°^bas gaps 
in his background, to aake the grade. But an *opportunity college J 

selective at the outset. If it were to exclude all candidates who J . 

aarks in Grade XII equivalents, it would be shutting out people whoa it should seek to 
serve. Assessaents will of course have to be wade: they anst . start ®*®** 

the Biddle of the first tens, and they have to be reasonably continuous. u! 

weight of "bpen door* is selective retention . But these assessaents will not be^pop- 
ular unless they are syapatheticaily understood. It aay also be necessary ^“® 
college to offer soae'courses to wake up deficiencies for students who are ac p > 
in ail but one or two areas (English and aatheaatics being the most likely id 
foect): if the deficit courses can be carried along with the .Hant with 

present no barrier to a practical prograa. especially for an adult. 
re-awakened incentive. But this is not to be. iuterpreted as weaning J^ot its stand- 
ards are low*. There are ways of serving the disadvantaged student, if ^**® a^inistra 
tion is willing to be flexible, and is not afraid of innovation. But 
worried about this, it is rather important to reaeaber that 
class students in any university is relatively small. (The special exc p 
small nuaber of outstanding Institutions of 

requireaents are very restrictive indeed). There will be no rArtain to 

brilliant student who cuaes to a Regional College, whether he is virtually 
continue on to university in third-year or not. And it should not be ^®f«®^^®" 
aany first-class students need the financial aid which the inexpensive facilities will 

provide. 

There remain the issues of instruction and adairiistration. Obviously a college 
demands the best personnel and the best leadership it can get. This depends ®®J-y 
on money, though it c'epends on adequate financing in many vital areas: it depends on 
the attractiveness of the college as good place in which to teach . ®Js®* ^ ?nirit 

place in which to teach is a matter of the other people you must work with, the sp 
of cooperation, and perhaps Innovation: it is a matter of teaching faci i^ , 

to lighten or protect the teaching-load, good libraries and up-to-date equipmen , 
tractive buildings and surroundings; and, sooner or later, reputation. There is 
danger that enough money will not be voted, or that provision will not be made for ex- 
tensions. that short-run rather than long-run considerations may prevail, that econo- 
mies will be pursued, or increasing numbers allowed to burden the teachers and ^ed 
the effectiveness of the facilities without prompt remedy. An 

produce economy standards, and an economy education; but the belief that a oca c 
lege should be inexpensive aay lead to this kind of false goal. 

Some observers are apprehensive that colleges, from a fiscal point of ^^®w» 
appear to be competing too heavily with high-schools and elementary schools for th 
taxpayer’s dollar. This should be offset in British Columbia, by two factors. 
Regional Colleges, vested by their very nature in a number of ®®®P®^*^^"« 
tricts, have a broader base for financing than any single district, so J^® ^®? 

is distributed. The net burden on the local taxpayer aay. in fact, be reaykabiy low. 
biit like most matters fiscal, this is not likely to gain acceptance 
al work, (b) Colleges will be governed by a separate and 

Council, thus avoiding the problem which some Junior colleges. «•«•» ^*1“®”^* ®"® 

Washington, have encountered; the difficulty of disentangling their ® ® . . 

those of high schools and other educational institutions, even * for Mah- 

tive image for the college. Standards and concepts which may be ®P^J®^® 
schools are not applicable to a Regional College, and financ^g will require this new 
perspective to be applied to all its qualitative features. The clearly-expressed pref 
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miied fir ill iiitiaetliri iiid imij irchitecture. wlilcli ms 

colliU® in B.C., tfc^ UiH Kootimf 

Ccllitte* liSd'tililii ft ilii is enisursging in this reapeet. 

tils is iiinjfdtied. tdo. by tm dictsji of tie AmdSailc Botrd iiat stsry effort should 
be mde sijiemte tie coUife physicilly fro* secondiry sm sites, tud its strong 
recoBMiDdstim^ d the use of ^teipdriry and Bihe-silft buildiugs. Exiaples cun be 

found of jusfor Colleges in the United Sti tea which started in these huable circuii^ 
stances, wiici hive neset iCquired WttCh status before the day, often long-delayed, when 
they enter^ upon a. properiyrdesigned *^iace of their oan*. 

It is argued by fiwmy that local control will ensure independence and protect inno- 
vntidn: there are others who fear the craaplng influence of an unenlightened coBBunity. 

There are others who are apprehensive that the autonoBy of a public Regional College 
Bay be in doubt if provincial regulations follow too closely the patterns, well estab- 
lished by tiiie and an efficient civil service, which apply to high schools and eleaenta- 
ry schools. Much aay .depend upon the advisory coBBittees, linking the college to pub- 
lic, eBployers, parents^ which carf be set up; and Buch will depend on tfe j way in which 
they are used. If its adult education branches are stunted and not allowed to grow, 
the college Bay fail to flourish. Yet its personnel Biy be too hard pressed at the 
outset, and particularly with its first-year "transfer* courses, to encourage this. It 
is'eesy to talk of the need for evaluation, self-study, and research .to keep abreast of 
trends, to take account of new developaents, etc: it is such harder to iapleaent this 

and keep it alive as a serious ingredient of policy. One writer on the subject, re- 
viewing Btny colleges and many years* experience, has said that colleges Bust recognize 
the need for Identity, AutonoBy, and l^tatus. There is truth in all of this: one is 

disposed to add, however, that it ^would be a crowning Bis take to assume that these Bay 
be attained by a proBOtional campaign- of /public relations". In education, there is 
only one final test - the quality of the graduates. If the results are constantly ap- 
praised in terns of what the College adds to the men and woBen who enter its class- 
rooms, labs., and libraries, who meet its instructors and counsellors and mingle with 
their fellow-students, the college will win its threefold uccolade. 




2. LOCATION. RESIDENCES. COiWUTING 



The speciel cheracterietict of Vancouver Island as a region have been fully set 
out in the first part of this Report. For the Survey Area as a whole, there is no one 
location which could, even with substantial coaproaise, claia to serve satisfactorily 
all the doaen or aore local coaaunities in the Xfland constellation. The plan of a 
aain caapus hrith a northern branch', however, goes a long way towards the aajor needs. 
This assures the northern sector (really^ the upper half of the^isiand) of a centre 
which represbnte the Regional College, add a base on which future deyelbpaents can be 
easily and reliably built. Likewise, it aakes it auch easier to deteraine a workable 
location for the yeaaining couaunities, although these afe far froa free of difficul- 
ties of their own. In what follows, therefore, it should be understood that a main 
caaous with a northern branch is an essential principle of the plan proposed . 

The Central Coaaunities . 

The'central (aore properly, the southerii-centrnl) area,, if thought of as the 
Qualicfia-Albernis-Nanaiao-Duncan-Lake (^wi chan constellation, coaes within a range of 
a little over 50 ailes (Tible 1). This should not be too readily* assumed as coMuting 
distance, and there, is aore than one probleiB defying easy solution. 

The Albernis are the notable example. Alberni and Port Alberni are somewhat re- 
mote, yet not sizeable enough ir themselves to Justify a College of their own: they 

would have been even aore remote but for the fortunate circumstance of the reaarkabl^^ 

depth of Barkley Sound and Alberni Inlet. (Potential college-goers froa Ucluelet- 

Tofinoy a small number indeed t but not to be^ ignored, are almost as remote as some of 

those from say, Kelsey Bay or Gold River). The situation of Duncan raises a different 

kind of problem. In many ways Duncan is fortunately placed (almost as close to Victoria 
as to Nanaimo), and is clearly a junction-point for the Lake Cowichan coiununities. If 
the question had ever arisen of a college centre to serve both Victoria and Nanaimo, 
Duncan would have been a logical location, especially in view of its placement in rela- 
tion to the Gulf Islands and even the Saanich peninsula. But this possibility has not 
arisen, and urban and educational developments have now irrevocably decreed otherwise. 
Should high-school graduates froa the Duncan area today look to the University or to 
the Regional Collage? They are well pliced, in any event. They are better off if they 
want to go to University than youngsters from any other sizeable centre on the Island 
with the exception of the Greater Victoria conaunities themselves. Even for Vocational 
School, for Duncan residents, there are choices between Nanaimo and Victoria which are 
almost equally available. As with the Albernis, the population of the local communi- 
ties does not aggregate enough to warrant a College of their own, and some commuting is 
inevitable: but at least the choices are wider. 

Another consideration deserves mention. If all Alberni students wero to be ac- 
comaodated in dormitories, there would be a case for locating the College in a location 
soaewhere between Nanaimo and Duncan, e.g., at Ladysmith. This alternative- must be re- 
jected as unreasonable, however. Students from the Albernis should be given as much 
opportunity as possible to commute, even if coaauting under almost any proposal is 
onerous for them. This area is the largest of all the communities in the constellation 
after Nanaiao, and must be accorded an appropriate degree of priority. A further con- 
sideration is that a new highway between Alberni and Courtenay, which night bring them 
within comparable distance of the Branch Caapus, is only a remote possibility at the 
present time: Alberni students accordingly should have the most feasible possible ac- 

cesf to the Main Caapus, which they would certainly not obtain if it were far south of 
Nanaiao. 

How can a decision best be made? Population (approximately defined) of the 
**catchmant area", and distance, best judged in these days by highway distance, are the 
two main determinants. The relevant factors are brought together in tabulation form 
in Table 1, and scheaatically in Fig. 3. Population estimates are available for 1966, 
relating to the total School Districts, and these should be regarded as major determin- 
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•iit«. since ill potentiel College entrints, idglts is well is recent nigh-sciool gridis- 
itest ir® ^enerited* f^'oa this bise. However * recent bigh school greduites ere ob- 
viously very inportint indicitive figures. Projected forwird to l9^-7> they totil to 
over It 200: but. is his now been well issessed, not ill of these will coae to e C^- 

lege. The two Min sets of diti between then point to the relit ive weight of the ^en- 
eriting ireis**. 

The wiy in which they ire pitterned iround the lirgest centre, Niniino, con be 
seen ffon Fig. 3. Heisured by 1966-7 (estlMted) high-school griduotes, there ire 320 
in the conniinlties south ipd west, and mother 320 north md west, is oonpired with 360 
in the **gfeiter Niniino* ifei. A few Wore in the ssOuth nay cone froa the Gulf Islands; 
but. on the other hind, the growth probability of pirtlcularly the Albernis in the 
north is high and must also be allowed for. Distances are less equally balanced, but a 
little over 30 niles is the span between Nana ino and Alberni, between Nanaino and the 
Malahit, and fron Nanaino to a point about 20 niles north of Qualicun. The snail con- 
tBunities beyond Lake Cowichan are farthest away, but nevertheless cannot be expected 
to send nore than a few students. The Gulf Islands are within the 50 niles radius, but 
nust recicon with ferry connections^ Clearly, a location sonewhere near Nanaino^ is in 
order. 



The standard procedure for arriving at a calculated "centre of gravity* is to con- 
pute student-niles (or population-niles) for all parts of the conplex, aliowing for the 
"feeder* alternatives which join at parksville. Lake Cowichah, and Duncan, and in this 
way obtain a weighted average for the centre. If no allowance were node for the dia- 
tribution of population within the Nanaino district itself, this fomula would produce 
a location 5 niles north of Nanaino using 1966 population; and one closer to 3 niles, 
using high-school graduates as the *Veights*: say 4 niles on average. But this takes 

no account of the uneven distribution of population in the sizeable area which is con- 
prised in School District (Nanaino) or of the trend which population growth and build- 
ing developnent has been taking. El enentary school enrolnent has been brought into 
the picture to neasure this factor: by all odds, it is one of the best sources since 

it reflects the suburban novenent of younger fanilies, and indicates future high-school 
potential. The na in figures are sunMrized in Table lb, but the nap location cf all 
the schools was utilized in detemining the population centre of the School District 
itself. 



I The effect of ibis anpllficatlon is to set the appropriate calculated centre about 

f 6 niles north west, of the centre of Nanaino city, which is still within School Dis- 
1 trict 68 though close to its northern boundary. The relation of this location (narked 
I . for convenience on the Island Highway) is shown in the second sketch-nap. Fig. 4 [For 

I fomula plus further detail, see Note at end of this Section. All conputations were 
checked with an engineer-surveyor consultant. j The actual site nust of course be 
1 chosen with severely practical considerations in nind - size, topography, access and 

I general availability - so that sone latitude nust be applied to the calculated starting- 

point. It is worth pointing out, however, that an elevated site sonewhat on the nodel 
] of Sinon Fraser University nay be feasible here, using high land which would not other- 
wise be sought for residential developnent,. rather than the waterfront sites which are 
also to be found here, which would be expensive because of their ready saleability for 
both Sumer and pemanent donestic real estate. 



One of the desirable effects of a location north of Nanaino is to shorten comut- 
iag distances for Alberni college-goers, certain to be at least the second largest fron 
the central -constellation comunities. Six to ten niles off the basic Nanaino-Albernl 
distance would bring average comuting niieage down to 42-46, i.e., within the 45 niles 
which is widely regarded as practicable in sone areas, notably Califdrala. It is^ 
questionable whether 45 niles on an all-weather California freeway 'should be considered 
really conparable to 45 niles' crossing the Vancouver Island spine, in relation to tine 
or to weather. On the other hand^ there is also a difference between 99 niles a day 
by fifty private autoiiobiles, and 90 niles by, say, three College buses. A student 
fron Lake Cowichan night have to cone 60 niles each way, or a little less if a cut-off 
route by-passing the city of Nanaino were developed. Residencea are absolutely neces- 
sury: weekend counuting nay be the practical consideration, rather than daily travel. 
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Caialu CtapHs) 
a. School Di starlets 



^^hool Districts 


Total 

populatloii 
. estiaate, 1966 


Grade Xil 

^ enrolaent . 


1964-5 


1966-7 . 


^uiaiicuih 


5^7(X) 


61 


95 


Nanalao 


34,500 


368 


420 


I^dysaith 


9,100 


63 


120 


. Cowl chan- 


19,9X 


153 


215 


. Lake Cowi chan 


6 , 200 


78 


60 


Albernis 


27.800 


2l5 


320 


Total area 


103.200 


938 


1 .230 



by Nana.fjB 0 Aroa (City and School Districts) 



r~” 




Enrolaent s (b) 


Area 


P.C. 


Constituent 


Schools (a) 


1955 


1965 


Distribution 

1965 


Growth 

1955-65 


^ity, northern part. 


4(3). 


718 


1238 


29.3 


72.2 


Rest of School Dist- 
rict, northern part 


10(7) 


635 


1476 


35.0 


134.8 


City, southern part 


3(2) 


533 


582 


13.8 


9.2 


Best of School Dist- 
rict, southern part 


9(7) 


712 


919 


21,9 


29.1 


Totals 


26(19) 


2596 


4215 


100 


5 2.3 



(a) El ewentary schools only: first figure is total for 1965, figure in 

brackets shows nunber of schools In 1955. 



(b) Grades l-VI only. 



c. DistancifS (Approxiaate road aileage only) 



Directions 


Suaaaiy 


a. North-South 

Nalahat - Duncan (20) 
Duacan - fAdysnith If 
Ladysaifh - Nanaiao 15 
Nanaimo - Parksville 22 
Parksville - Qualicua 8 
Mill Bay - Duncan 12 


Main Dimensions^ 
Maiahat - Nanaimo 51- 

Nanaimo - Albernis 52 

Nanaiao - 20 ailes N. 
of Qualicuffl 5l 


b. East-Hest 

Lake Cowi chan area - Duncan (25) 
Parksviile - Albernis 30 


Lake Cowi chan area 
to Nanaiao . « 5l 



i'these are not the btaiauting aileages froa the calculated College Centre (see 



text>.’ 









The Branch Cmpus . 

The considerations detemining the location of the branch caapus for the northern 
area are auch less coaplicated. TWo centres, Courtenay (with Coaox) and Caapbell 
River, far outweigh all others in population; and the rest of the area, though ex- 
treaely large in size, contains only a ainority proportion (roughly one-fifth in 1%1) 
of the population. Considerable changes aust of course be allowed for. If increases 
between now and, say, 1970 are assuaed to be double what they were in 1955-1960, this 
population picture is likely to becoae soaething like the following. The total pop- 
ulation (for 1970) aay be of the order of 46,000 of which the two school districts, 
Caapbell River and Courtenay, will account for about 35,000. In tens of school en- 
rolaent, a figure of perhaps 14,500 is possible (about 3,000 of this in the northern- 
Bost area). Seventy to eighty per cent of the school population will still be in the 
Caapbell River and Courtenay school districts. It is obvious that residences are the 
only practical aeans of providing for any college-entrants froa the half-a-dozen or 
Bore saall centres in the north, including Gold River. The total nuaber is bound to 
be very saall: the total students enrolled in Grade XII classes this year aaounted to 

30, and perhaps 65 are predicted for next year. ( ^oae .of these undoubto^dly, if they 
are to travel at all, aay prefer to seek entrance directly to the University of Vic- 
toria, or go to the aainland). 

The Courtenay-CoBOx district is ht present the larger of the two urban points, 
roughly in 60:40 proportion. The town of Courtenay is itself a central point for a 
small cluster of coaaunities (Royston, Cuaberland, Coaox, etc.). School enrolaents 
in both Courtenay-CoBOx and CaapbOl River districts have been increasing rapidly in 
recent years. If current rates of increase continue in the next five years, the total 
Caapbell River school enrolaent will be of the order of 4,700, that of the Courtenay- 
CoBox area about 6,900. 

In SUB, these indicators point to the choice of a site between Caapbell River and 
Courtenay, not necessarily equidistant. There is still soae balance in favour of its 
being nearer to Courtenay in the stretch of thirty ailes which is available, with the 
final deteniination resting on actual sites which are feasible, adaptable, and of suf- 
ficient size and distinction. The site obviously does not have to be as large as that 
required for the Maip Caapus; but room for expansion (and for doiaitories, playfields, 
parking, etc.) is perhaps even aore iaportaiit.^ If there are flexible factors here, 
it is certainly easier to take account of thea through the aediua of a Branch Caapus. 

Student Views on CosBiutina . 

In the High School Survey, several questions were asked about comauting, but the 
results are decidedly equivocal, chiefly because so large a proportion of the gradu- 
ates assuaed they would be able to go to university , or at least stated their prefer- 
ence in this direction (which they were in fact invited to do). Moreover, although 
the Regional College, and even Junior Colleges in the United States, were aaong the 
choices, students were realistically aware that no Regional College was yet available. 
If one goes to the University of Victoria, or to UBC, froa the central and upper Is- 
land areas, one does not expect to coaaute (a vast number do, who live in the urban 
areas concerned, but this is another matter). The choice between residencvos and 
boarding is one of more practical concern, and the Survey shows preferences for resi- 



^The possibility of a contingent of students froa the Powell River area. has been fre- 
quently aen..ioned, especially in view of recent developments of ferry services. For 
both clarity and convenience, the lines of aeasureaent of the present survey have been 
confined to the Island. Hhether mainland students would be accepted simply through an 
"off Island" fee, or some other more integrated arrangeaent should be sought, is of 
course a matter for the School Boards concerned. It should desirably be discussed at 
least before the referendum stage. 
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dencet which are quite narked. It is et»en stronger, as night be expected, anong 
girls. ^ 

That only 20.5 per cent of all the boys, and 22.6 per cent of the girls, should 
express willingness to connute, should not be taken at face value. To begin with, 
this is preference rather than intention; secondly, if a large proportion were to go 
to College rather than university, nany of then undoubtedly would connute to snke it 
possible. Hindsight nakes it clear that an additional question which should have been 
asked is **If only Regional College was feasible or preferable for you, would you be 

willing to connute?** etc. Elininating fron the data of Table 2 (and taking 

boys only) the 14.2 per cent who were not contenplating college or university at all 
brings the connuters up fron 28.5 per cent (of all students), to about 34 per cent (of 
higher-education aspirants). It can be hazarded that sone of the other college aspir- 
ants who chose residence or boarding (39 and 29 per cent, on this basis) night also be 
connuters once the Regional College were in existence: but it is doubtful if this 
would raise the proportion to nore than 60 per cent. Girls, and their parents, cer- 
tainly retain their greater preference for residences. 

All in all, the assunptions which are rather freely made about a two-year college 
as primarily or wholly *^ connuting college**, should be questioned. Inpressions which 
are derived either fron California, or fron city colleges in concentrated urban areas, 
should not be transferred without qualification to territories such as Vancouver Is- 
land, the Okanagan, or the Kootenays. The reaction of students to actual distances 
nentioned in the High School Survey (Table 3) at least reinforce a little caution in 
the natter. Only relatively shor? connuting distances were detailed (up to 10 miles, 
between 10 and 25, and more than 25): but, of the students who gave some attention to 

these specifics, there was certainly reluctance to envisage heavy mileages. (Tne stu- 
dents expressing prefe*ince for residenvce or board are added in the table, in view of 
the reminders set out above). Sone **lidjustnents** may be made for the students with 
university aspirations who night actually become College students; but it is certainly 
not possible to say that this survey reflects any strong orientation to long-distsnce 
connuting, even fron a student body who are undeniably more **road-nif!ded** than any 
previous generation. (Roughly as many favoured **bus** as agelnst **c;ar** in the question- 
naire choices). 

Residences and Transportation . 

Residences, therefore, should be envisaged not as exceptions for Regional Col- 
leges, but as an essential facility. It is entirely consistent with the concept of the 
Regional College as a resource for all the people of its constituent connunities, that 
both residences and transportation should be regarded as legitimate parts of its capit- 
al and operating costs. The approximate amount of dormitory acconnodation depends on: 
(a) the total number of students, (b) the nininun radius considered acceptable at which 

connuting costs are incurred (every student will have vome transportation costs 
unless he can actually walk to College, which will be rare indeed), and (c) the propor- 
tion of students outside this particular radius. The figures of one hour's connuting 
tine, and 45 miles, are widely quoted in the United States and nore particularly in 
California: but these are surely not reasonable, even for the relatively comfortable 

conditions of Island travel. Ten hours or 450 nfies on the highway week’ after week, 
is a heavy burden, which night well take its toil in fatigue, restricted reading, con- 
stantly unrelaxed schedules on the canpus. And even so, the population constellation 
of Island College would nean that nearly half of the student body (assuming for the 
moment only full-time and day students) would have to undertake more than this, if 
they were not going to live in dormitories. Buses would be nuch better than cars, of 
course: a train plus buses would nake it simple. For this reason, rail transport is 

given special consideration below. 



^The one exception - Cowichan (Duncan) students, oif both sexes - who favoured board, 
night conccivdbiy nean that asany potential students from this area have relatives in 
either Victoria or Vancouver. 
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Table 2. Coifutlaa and Beal^eace Prefe rencea. Grade XII School Leifer$ 
(Pereeatage Distribation, by School Diatricti, Sarvey Area) 

a. Boya 



Diatrict 


Coamute 


Reaideace 


Board 


N.A.* 


Northern 


33.3 


33.3 


26.7 


6.7 


(^aapbell Biver 


18.0 


38.0 


32.0 


12.0 


Coartenay 


26.9 


27.9 


21.2 


24.0 


Qaalicna 


43.5 


26.1 


13.0 


17.4 


Albernia 


30.9 


44.7 


14.9 


9.6 


Nanaiao 


29.8 


29.2 


27.5 


13.5 


Ladyaaith 


35.7 


42.7 


10.7 


10.7 


Cowl chan 


21.2 


28.8 


34.8 


15.2 


Lake Cowichan 


32.1 


35.7 


28.6 


3.6 


Survey Area 


28.5 


33.1 


24.2 


14.2 


- 


1 


). Girla 






Diatrict 


Coaaute 


Reaidence 


Board 


N.A.* 


Northern 


11.1 


55.6 


22.2 


11.1 


Caapbell River 


17.7 


35.5 


12.9 


33.9 


Courtenay 


25.5 


42.2 


14. 7 


17.6 


Qualicua 


30.3 


42.4 


6.0 


21.2 


Albernia 


20.2 


52.6 


14.9 


12.3 


Nanaiao 


24.9 


39.S 


20.5 


15.1 


Ladyaaith 


22.2 


52.8 


13.9 


11.1 


Cowichan 


13.7 


27.5 


33.8 


25.0 


I^ke Cowichan 


37.9 


55.2 


6.9 


- 


Survey Area 


22.6 


42.2 


17.9 


17.4 



The abaolate figarea froa which theae perceatagea are derired are to be 
foaad in Tdble 27, Appeadix E(3). 

i N.A; atadeata aAo did aot aaawer thia qaeatioa (the Majority becaaae they 
did aot coateaipUte going to Uniferaity or College). 



The ccMiclaaiQn ia that domitorlea oaght to be planned for at leaat 300 ata- 
denta; and thia nui^r aig|it lacreaae .to ^ within two yeara. Coatingenta ahoald be 
ejq)ectod froa the Alberala, Daaeaa and Lake Coaichaa; and aaill mpibera froa aeveral 
other polata« If all, reap te atadeata elecM to. live in the doraHotlea, the range 
of the oonainteca* ba*ea woald aatoaatically bh oat dowa^^^ aad^cowaatiilig woald becoae 
auob wore aaaafeiblew ,fa the other handt; if a 4ally eoaaatOi bia-iraah regaiarly to 
Alberait. -aflae atadeata aay prefer to live et heiie la apite of tlf ofMatlng ti^e 
rather than ^live ii the dovaitery», Initlailjr tlira aeaaa to. he no altemtive bat to 
expect aeae^^f^each. A aarvey of the aitnetien after the 4irat year • with o|iport!!nity 
for both m^dearta aad pareate to give th^r vleift ea proa and coaa, weald obviotaaly 
be helplwlii^j ; V-,:. . - 



Fdy^'^iiijiedilte iiribiel; the Coliegi%i ia aaa|i% to 

of the eoimatiag. School Boarda on the talaad Ilid 'Ih liahf M 



aach of the eoimatiag. 
province are already well imhitaated to their operation, and eiqmri|iaoed 



term, of |J|^i^ f.i[i|||i|g 
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Experience indicates that it will be econoaicat, as well as acre flexible in esery 
way, for the Beyional Coaacil to own and operate a naaber of buses froa a central Col- 
lege depot, rather than to atteapt to gear needed services into existing passenger- 
line schedules, or even to hire bases on a special-coaaission basis. Coaauting will 
be a **fact of life* for the College, soaething which will bi%in and end every one of 
its week days. Schedules will have to be worked out in relation to classes, and to 
the geographical distribution of students as soon as this is known after registration; 
there will also have to be integration with one or two special daily runs which will 
link the Main Caapus with its Branch. Class scheduling, bus scheduling, and geograph- 
ical distribution of students in the Begional College have to be brought together and 
deteipined in a way quite different froa tiae-tabling at a university or even a City 
College. The aost appropriate and convenient arrangeaents for evening classes can 
only be deterained aWer soae experience in the size and distribution of these classes. 
At the outset, coaauting is likely to be auch aore localized than for day classes; but 
experiaents and ingenuity should bvv welcoae, to carry out the policy of aaking the Col- 
lege available to everybody in its region as equitably as possible. Weekends, or 
^Saturday courses**, aay be better than evenings; aid-aorning or afternoon classes for 
wives, or aid-aorning classes for aothers with children at school, aay be preferable to 
evening classes. If so, buses aay be invaluable. 

Boarding rates as well as bus charges are obviously factors in the student's de- 
cision; and they are also iaportant aatters for the College budget. Begard aust be 
had to the aajor principle already ennuciated: the purpose of the College is to equal- 
ize opportunities for the residents of the whole region, so far as this is reasonably 
practical . In pursuit of this goal, sliding-scales (declining as the distance froa 
the College increases) will naturally suggest theaselves: but it is doubtful whether 
they are either workable or neceksary. If a residence is provided for the aore remote 
student, this is the siaplest way of bringing hia to equality with the student who can 
live at hoae. Indeed, there are soae advantages to being resident on the caapus which 
he reaps. He can, in any case, retu» hoae for soae or all of his weekends if he 
wishes: whether or not the College bus will be available for such students will have 

to be worked out. Standard rates of board and residence, paid equally by all, would 
be auch better adbiinistratively, and aore equitably viewed as between students, than 
rates which varied according to distance (which might lead to arbitrary calculations 
in soae instances). Even for the college buses, it is possible that a standard ain- 
iaua rate assessed on all students at the time they pay their fee for their student 
association and other special student services, might be better than a series of rates 
for coaauting students. The bus service itself is the aost difect aeans of aiding the 
student who has to travel 20 miles or aore; all students will on soae occasions use 
the buses (for industry visits, sports events, etc.). The Main to Branch shuttle bus 
Bight perhaps be assessed as a special cost in the College bus, and might also incur a 
partly-subsidized special fare. It is assumed, of course, that both residences and 
buses will be accounted for op a non-profit basis. University procedures with student 
residences, and restaurant and cafeteria catering, are now well established for this 
experience to be utilized: School Boards, as already apntioned, are at home with bus 

transportation, though the wider and aore flexible scheduling required for a Begional 
College will call for a different perspective, and probably an appropriate aanageaent 
staff. 




A Lono-Tera Consideration; Inter-Urbaa Bail Transportation . 

In the long tenui attention will have to be given to a transportation resource of 
great efficiency, built at a considerable capital cost in the past. Hut now fallen 
into uhdesarved disuse. This is the railway, available between Victoria and Courtenay, 
operated by the Esquiaait and Nanaiao Bailway Co., in cooperation with the CPB. Pass- 
enger service is still aaintained, the Diesel -powered *Dayliher** running once a day 
froa Victoria to Nanaiao to Courtenay and back. At present it spans the 140 miles of 
this ran in a little over 4 hours; since there are at least 15 intermediate stops, and 
the train atops at Nanaiao for 10 or 20 minutes, the average travelling-speed is well 
over 40 ailes an hoar. 
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The present pusseiger schedule would not be suituble for the College computing 
traffic. But the possibility of five-day-a-week daily ruas fro* Victoria and Conrteaay 
respectively, to ItanaisH) or preferably a special poiat north of it, Tollege Centre •*, 
frow which the college bus would shuttle, should be explored with the operating cow- 
paay. There will be two years pr wore in which to investigate such a plan, before the 
College is opened; and a not aitsvnether rewote possibility tka^. such a plan wight have 
to be reconsidered in the future even if buses and antowobiles seew so wueh siwpler 
and wore adaptable at the present tiwe. The railway, especially as a forw of inter- 
urban (and in this ease, regional) conwanicatioa, has been so wuch neglected in the 
last two decades, that it is worthwhile to recollect its particular advantages: 



(1) It in by far the wost superior wethod, ou land, of woving large nuwbers of 
people over slxeable distances at high speed. A hundred people, easily carried by one 
train, would require at a winiwuii 20 antowobiles; the rail track is a highway t fully 
graded and resenred exclusively aa a one-way street for a swall aupber of vehicles* 

(2) The train* in cawparison with cars, ships, or planes* is virtually independ- 
ent of weather conditions. It ^n be air-conditioned in sisner; but, wost injiortaut, 
it is not brought to a cowplete halt, or considerable danger by snow, and is alto- 
gether unhawpered by rain. 

(3) It can be cowfortabie as well as fast. It is not .irrelevant to suggest that 

cowwuiiagr students could r^d bpoks on their two daily louraeys, sonethiug which is 
never done in ears, and if net too eowwon or eas| in • b«s*r .Cowlluting hours could be 
put to use* iistend of beinf the waste of precieus tine wbieh tup heurf of iutowobile 
driving per day represents spy nothing pf its Intignel* no wetter how flexible in 
geaerai the oar appears I ;» 'Va.- . 

(4) Diesel pewit, sowe aiiptafloaa #f fiMiB wad pMi^npi l^ sowe iw- 

ptovewents in tteok* Solid ait cei^rf bntw siHnflcw;^^^erdlaition wit^ elass 

iiiii-tabiei^^ar least dirinf ii^ d^. weuia iwi iw^iwtivetf aiH^ leafing frew 

Courtenay at* say, 4s00 a.w. and frow Parksvilie at 7:15 a«w.* woitd arrive ft Collage 
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centre at around 6:00 a.a.: a siailar arriral would be possible for a train leaving 
Duncan at around 7:l5 a.w. If the Alberni rail cross-route could also be brought into 
use, it would haro the all-weather advantagee which are of even greater iaport for 
this part of the coMuting network, and a departure tiab of 6;60 a.w. would be quite 
effpctiia, A dfoit ion would have to be aade between late-afternoon hose trains (say 
5:^ P«ii^) and a late-evening train (say 9:30 p.B.) which could also accoMiodate part- 
tisw evening students, - Kveeing classes oh such a schedule would have to be between 
7:00 and 9:00 p.a., a reasonable enough arrangewent. 

The critical factor is, of course, cost. A nuaber of considerations should be 
gives attention before this cost is ruled out.* One is that public mney has been in- 
vested in enomons aaounts in highway building: wore is going to be invested in educa- 

tional structures and services in the next two decades. Some of this "social capital** 
■ifht well be directed to a vital traasportation link. It is e^jen arguable that sub- 
sidies on fares (which would assist the railway in weeting its new operating costs) 
would be siaply an indirect fom of bursaries - grants wade collectively to all stu- 
dents, but with special assistance to those for whoa equalised opportunity weans 
bringing thea within coHiutiag distance of the college. 

Undoubtedly, none of this is even likely to be realised unless a long-tera and 
long-sighted view can be taken. It aust be reaeabered that the college is peiaanent; 
and, along with the population and ecouoaic developaent of the Island, it is going to 
grow. For the future of the highway/s, this is a aixed blessing. Unpleasant fact 
though it is to aany people, heavy growth is distinctly unfavourable to the continued 
use of the autoaobile. Not only do highways becoae acre and wore congested, but the 
private autoaobile is an extreaely costly personal investaent: high speed - to face 

another unpleasant fact - aeaus increasing danger and a aounting death-toll. Colleges 
aust spend wore and wore on parking space, and on regulatory personnel: in the larger 

cities, aany universities have already had to respond by outlawing the car froa the 
caapus altogether. Perhaps these trends are ainiaal at present for Vancouver Island, 
and relatively speaking, the college will reaain saall. But it would be well not to 
be oversanguine on this aatter» *)ur nineteenth century forbears were as eager to 
build railways as we are now to biild colleges. Perhaps soae of their assets froa the 
past Wight be redeveloped to reinforce our new osjcs. 



it Nii int Jin it tii aiMlaii it t%U Up9tt to atke aij rteoMAtfitioit tbovt 
tie tiitor it tii liliod iot UtXuM 10 lii flonot Am, i.e., ti« Stoiooi Distrlets 
of Vietoiri|« Jiailek, fid Sioko; iet tIJy kifo ot eiom bm kept I 9 aiod thmaOiot. 
(Or tie tiie tokiM, IliiliO witk t|t miitinitr of VletoiriA lo OttMOd «9 • flrit pri- 
ority in tie fell rofioMi pliOiiiO of odiOAtioaii terrioot for tie ItUed). If in 
doe course, tie Seiool Districts of tie wlropolitoe* arOOvS of Greater Victoria were 
to estailith a joiat District CollOfe to sene tiis area, tiis iroeld aet ie ia coa- 
flict ia day aay eiti tie pattara proposed ia tie precediag pages. Oa tie coatrary, a 
Victoria Distriet College coaid Mk« tie saae kiads of coatriiatioa wkick Vaacoifor 
City Cellogo offers nithia tie ■etrof^olitaa sector of tie ■aialaad (sapplesieatary, ia 
its particaiar case, to too aaifersifcies. D.B.C. aad Sisaia Fraser), Tie locatioas pro- 
posed far tie caatrai aad aortiera cinpases are eoasisteat witi saci a dofelopaeat; aad 
coasisteat also witi tie fact referred to elsoMfcere (Sectioa 9, also Appeadlx F) tiat 
■etropol itaa-area aad regieaai col legos iaie differeat circaastaaces whlci substaatiai- 
ly affect tieir studeat coast itaeacies aad tieir edueatioaal faactioas. 

Note OB Locatloa Fonsalae . 

The fonsala for detemiaiag tlito populatioa-distaace ceatre of gravity of a coa- 
stellatioa of ceatres is 



c; ± Spd 
“P 



where c is a poiat of origia, pj, p^, etc, tie popalatioa factors, aad F the total 
popalatioa, Popalatioas frosi tie Alierais iiad aorth of QaaliciM are takea as coaverg- 
iag at Pirksyille; popalatioas froa the Lake Cowiciaa area aad above the Nalaiat as 
coavergiag at Daocaa. *Popalat ices'* atilix(8d were (a) Grade XII school earOlaeat 
(1964-5 actaal aad 1966-7 estiaates) aad (b) estiaated 1966 total popalatioas of the 
School Districts. [Ail coapatatiioas aad conclasioas for this sectioa have beea check- 
ec! with Professor S.H. de Joag of the Departaeat of Civil Eagioeeriag, U.B.C: his 

coasaltatioa services, iacladiag the preparatioa of the diagraaaatic aaps, are grate- 
fally ackaowl edged.]. 

ceatre of gravity of the Naaaiao School District was Judged by Grades 1-Vl 
eieaeatary school popalatioas, aad by the actaal locatioas of the eleaeatary schools. 
The 1%3 poiat is approxiaately ll4 ailes aorti-west of the orlgiaal centre of the City 
of Naaaiao. Expansion has occarred in all directions, bat aost aarkedly north and 
west (109 per cent growth north and west, 1955-1%5, coapared with 20 per cent south 
and west, judged by eleaeatary school population). 

Measuriag along the Island Highway, the centre of gravity for the Survey Area 
(ilain Caapas school districts) is 5.3 ailes north of the city of Nanaiao (froa centre 

population is utilised, 6.5 ailes if 19^-7 school enrolaent (Grade 
XjlI) it utilized. Six ailes is therefore taken as a reasonable figure for the cal- 
culated or theoretical location-point. To allow latitude ia the choice of the aost 
suitable site, an allowance of tea ailes weald be reasonable. 
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3- THE SIDPBWT BODY, aid ADMISSIOMS POLICY 

A etiuiviity collO|06 it likaly to koto botk soro yotiii^ tiudoats and Hore older 
people thee it uteei aaoen enifertity greduatet: eore youagttert becaute it it a 
teo-yeaT iaatitatioa, eore adaltt becaate it offer t opportunitiet to people who have 
deferred pott-hlgh-tchool courtet, or have not been able to take that earlier. There 
■ay be e higher proportioa of poorlyniotivated and unce/taia ttudentt, and a higher 
' earaett ttadeatt very aaxioat to laake good** bat ■ach coaceraed ivith 

iSMdiate objectivet. Thete, and a few other factt which my be gleaned fro* the 
rather tcanty evideace>«ia thit area, are the Mixed characterittict which will confront 
nttnctort and adsiaittratort in the Regional College. They are of obv.^^as relevance 
0 tho p6noBB6? SBrvicBs NliL ch tli6 CollB06 should profiddf to its AdMissioBs policy, 
to itt coaatellort, and above all to itt carricalaa. 

For every etadent of the character ittic andergradaate aget ( 18 - 21 ) there my be 
an older etadent, and aore likely two, when evening stadentt and part-tiae ttadeatt 
are incladed. The age-range my toaetiaet be very large; and eqaally, there it likely 
to m a high proportion of mrried ttudentt. None of thit aeant that young ttudentt 
will be uaiaportant or neglected. On the contrary, the younger ttudentt will be wore 
evident, and are likely to need guidance tervicet. Clattet will be acre aixed; though 
a wide age-range it not necettarily a ditadvantage. But everyone concerned hat to be 
fully awhre of the tpecial deaandt of college inttruction. 

The adult coaet to college becaute he mntt to learn, and to iaprove hit educa- 
tional and occupational ttatut. He can be a acre rapid learner becaute of his tpecial 
activation, and toaetiaet becaute he hat acre 'linkages* frc?* his work or his life- 
experience which he can build into his new studies. On the othei hand, he aay be a 
frustrated learner if he hashad an interrupted or unsatisfactory high-^school career. 
Even if he has good natural abilities, he my as a *^rown-up* be acre resistant to 
new ideas, especially if his instructor does not win his confidence. Teacher-student 
relationships are coapletely different froa those of the high school: the adult stu- 

dent aust be fully assured that h» is not "back at school* in any disciplinary or sub- 
ordinate my. Teachers aust both "gear up" and "gear down" their level and type of 
instruction. They aust gear up, in recognizing the adult status of their students: 
soae of thea my well be older than their instructors or acre experienced in certain 
aspects of life. The instructor aust "gear down" in certain other mys, because of 
gaps or lacks in the educational background of their students. Colleges which have 
pioneered in prograas specially designed for older or *hMture" students have found that 
their aost iaportant reaedial need is principles which will perait the adult to tie to- 
gether his areas of experience, basic groundwork knowledge to undergird what he has 
learned in bits and pieces or only superficially; he has to be helped to conceptualize, 
ABO to ArticulAte AdequAtoly whAt ho is lOArniog aboif. Ab experiBootAl progrAH io 
College (which geve credits to men ABd wobob for soae of the subjects in 
which they were elreedy expert Although they Boy never hove bed forBAl trelBiag in 
thea) ms ^rticularly enlightening in this area; the special prograas developed in 
Minnesota for older woaen siailarly revealed that an iaportant issue is the "gaps to 
be filled in . On the other hand, both these prograas and adiilt education experience 
generally confiras the rapid learning-potential of adults if they have once acquired 
confidence and negotiated the first hurdles. Oddly enough, auch of what has been said 

w blooaer", if his high school years were ruined 

by iecihl circuastances or by coaplete lack of an educational goal. If a new prograa 
offerr hie for the first tiae soaething *Vithin his reach", he aay astonish those who 
knew hla at a "jpoor" student before. 

It follows froH this that guidance and counselling in the college m.y be as ia- 
portant at enlightened and tyapathetic instruction, and that both aust work together. 
Both the younger student who it unsure of hiaself and the adult who my have soae ser- 
ious defects as a student* mst not be assessed in routine or conventional mys, 
whether at registration or before* "Intake" in the Regional College is a highly sig- 
nificant natter. Fortunately, if there are a nuaber of self-contained terns within 
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tke yeir, boU attetMeBt of the stadeof i record tad a«W»«ee oa "*»,“****?”«,, , 
eourie-Mork caa be aadortakoa aoro fraqaoatljr aad perbapt with aoro effect than la a 

univeitity. 

The fhortea tlHe-ipen of the college, it if to be noticed, is 

cS?e:f-«ie.?iS*tel^};,r2. i.’u*. .bl. to Vla-allae tbe Ion, pnU of « 

■ore which c»n be viewed with equeniaity by the young nun of nineteen. (This ^ “®J 
to snaoeit thnt iapetience is not unknown uong university undergriduutes.). Hhnt ^s 
eJenSJ^to tie pKnt. the older student ..y not be eble to 

veers (or four tenss spretd over t longer periou). He nuy be Birr led, with • ^ J 
to linpport. If ho actually ha, a Job. oron thou, h an Inadequate 
derstood that, for hla, learnln, atopa oamla,. There la a »tron, «•»* 
burseries for older students with proaise: nowhere sre they likely to hove wore snl 

vaae velue. Other expedients ere tlso possible, including work-study progruis, 
toadod couraoa. couraoa partly aubaldlaed by aaployera dealrla, to «acoura,o up,radln, 
for soae of their workers < end so forth. 

For varloua renaoBa - the coaautla, *Vork day*, the aelf-coatala^ v. 

auabor of part-tlao atudenta - coacoatratod lecture acheduloa aad atudy 
uaatoldabir Care will be aooded to aeo that thla la not ouerdono: ■»** »*■“• •* 

the rlak of ollwlnatln, tlwo for readln,. reflection, and dlacuaalon 
aeatlal Icaredloata of learnla,. Nor ahould there be any 

the part-tlaie atudent la not aultod for "aerloua study or for "purely •e«J®"*® 
eAUTMs* Be MV be wore to: there are "late bloowera" In derelopln, taato and tel®"* 

for literature, for hlttory, for phlloaophy, soclolo,y. or 

for any of the arta, at well at In the hl,h achool ,radea. Kuch way "®“/®5®?f .®”* 
on the atlwulatlon offered by the ,eneral education courses which «® 
oraw. These courtet are frankly Intended for ,rown-up citizens. They are also in 
!iuible for atudeata whose preiloua work has not Included atadloa which 
horizons la the world of today: they should bo clearly understood at atlwulatlon 
courses designed for the unsuccessful high-school leever. 

Cherecteri sties of Colle ge Entrants. 

Dafortnaatoly for educational planners . 

an unkaowa quantity: there are very few definitive and helpfnlly-oiientod weaaure 

•enta. One reason la the bewllderln, variety ®* *d«lt 

Other is the sine of the "constituency . Potentisl edult leerners * 

lerger then evei^ the school populetion. or the university 

hes essuaed sufficient dimensions todey to elert stetesaen end texpeyers *“»«• JJ® 
now know et least that whether edults *coae to college" et ell will ^®P®"^ 
on the prograas conceived end offered. Far more will take pert in coaaur ty-servlce 
short courses, whether for vocational or cultural objectives, but those aen and woa 
■ay not qualify as *^uiv«lent" day-tiae studonts. 

For students fresh ftoa high school, it is possible to J?^® f®"®.J[^™®' 
tions of instructional issues which any arise, by reason of the data froa ^?® ® 

School Survey. The coapilation of "career choices" which was PJf®»®“^®f 

the counsellinc picture la Part I of this report. i;/®P»f®**®®®J^ i.hSS? JwrI bJ’ 
l.e. in relation to the general grades attaUed la their latter fj 

these youag aen and woaen (Table 4). The large proportion of B^i Snd 

C grades) is a& once apparent. The larger proportion of higher grades ^ ® 

aaosg the liberal arts, sciences, and professional aspirants ®*^® ^ 

dlcati^- of selectlvitys it will be laportint to discover whe^er J^®f * 

direct to uniteralty or take their first two years at the college. A sweirtiat kg 
prSJStlw !f IJJer%w^^^ aaong the girl5 (Tdble 4b) is almost certainly 
origin: only the 'brighter* girls raaalu in school, while }*/J*?.* j- 

deucy for all kinds of eaployaent-oriented girls to take coaaerciai 
portent aaterial is further suaaariied in Table 21. It is a fair deduction that bo h 






academic a lut technical programs will have to make provision for a large proportion of 
*^verage** itudents. In detail, this kind of irformation will only have meaning when 
it is reviewed by subjects, and in association with other means of assessing individu- 
als. But (unless the high proportion of C's is a weakness in the gradii«g system it- 
self) it is somewhat reassuring that the proportion of below-average students is re- 
latively small. Some allowance should perhaps be made for the fact that this informa- 
tion is **self-assigned'*, so that some of the poorer students could have upgraded their 
marks. Yet more than a few of these students have clearly signified their intention 
of looking for trades-training. They might well change their miifds if there is a Re- 
gional College. Over all, the important point is that all of these are Grade XII stu- 
dents - the ones who have already come through the selection process of the upper 
grades. 

The same point must he kept in mind in trying to assess the income background of 
these Students and their families. Once again, as much information as possible has 
been assembled on socio-economic factors in the Survey Area, as well as the Island Re- 
gion as a whole. It is relagated to Appendices E and F, because of its limitations: 
but it should at least be looked at as a preliminary guide. A summary for Vancouver 
Island (from the figures of Table 14) is given on page 64. 

Useful as these figures are in themselves (especially as this kind of information 
is still rather unfamiliar), they cannot be applied directly for college purposes (a) 
because nearly half of the population concerned live in th6 Victoria sub-region, and 
(b) because Srural** includes both suburban and frontier sections as well as a small 
proportion of farming area. Victorians are heavily represented in both the clerical 
and the urban service workers of the provincial capital; a much smaller percentage i.^ 
certainly characteristic of the Survey Area. Likewise, the 28.1 per cent of manual 
workers in **rural** areas is heavily influenced by logging, whereas the high figures of 
33.9 for the total province represents farming as well. The safest assumption is that 
there will be large contingent from the families of industrial and manual workers; 
at least as many as from white-collar families, and most probably more. In the uni- 
versity, the white-collar proportion is higher and the recruitment from managerial and 
professional class families is very marked. 

If the information relating to the occupational background of the Grade XII stu- 
dents (Table 17), is grouped as nearly as possible in the same way as the categories 
utilized in the above table, the results are as follows: Managerinl -professional , 22 

per cent; clerical-sales-service, 16 per cent; craftsmen-industrial , 41 per cent, man- 
ual workers (including loggers) 21 per cent. The income characteristics of these oc- 
cupational groupings can be judged very well from Table 18. The relatively high pro- 
portion of students from managerial-professional families and from families with in<r 
comes of over $7,200 is noteworthy. Other income data (Table 17) point to a selective 
factor being in operation, somewhat more strongly than occipational data; 39.5 per 
cent of the fam lies of Grade XII students are in the incrme bracket of $6,000 or over, 
only 4.7 per cent from the poorest families (incomes of under $2,000): these figures 

contrast with 14.5 per cent of all employed males earning over $6,000 on Vancouver Is- 
land, and 16.9 per cent earning under $2,000 (Table 13). For several reasons theise 
are not comparable statistics, but these are divergences wide enough to support the pre- 
sumption that low family income is one of the factors in high school drop-out (and con- 
versely that high income assists retention till graduation). At least the detail set 
out in Table 19, the first compilation of its kind for Grade XII students, justifies 
careful examination. If a family incmie of at least $4,000 is necessary to give a 
child assurance of going to college, there is evidence here that 10-15 per cent do not 
have this assurance; and the percentage would be much higher for the high school pop- 
ulation as a whole. About 8 per cent of the students come from families in which the 
father is unemployed, or the father is dead or absent from the family and the mother is 
the working breadwinner. At least 12 per cent are distinguishable as coming from fair- 
ly large families. Among the students who were undecided as to whether they would go 
to college, 25 per cent of the students on university program stated the need of finan- 
cial assistance or scholarships as the main reason. Among the general program students 
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. V Career Jreh;.^' 
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D.LH- 


. Total 


A. Arts 

ligTisi!, history 


3 


7 


9 




19 


Oocial studies 


1 


5 


14 


2 


22 


' ' "^ Arti- ■ 


3 


2 


13 


• 2 


2© 


Other 




- 


3 


- ' 


4 


B. Sciences 












PhVsiCaif 


15 


8 


17 


1 


41 


BiolOgictl 


1 


2 


9 


— 


12 


Bngipeering 


10 


15 


27 


1 


53 


Priaary 


- 


3 


11 


- 


14 


C. Professions, etc. 












Lew 


4 


2 


6 


1 


13 


Health 


5 


4 


9 


1 


19 


Educe t ion 


5 


12 


22 


• 


39 


Welfare 


1 


2 


15 


1 


19 


Public 


- 


1 


3 


2 


6 


Protective 


1 


2 


12 


3 


18 


D. Business 












Secretarial 


- 




1 


— 


1 


Managerial 


2 


6 


22 


2 


34 


« Coawercial 


1 


0 


7 


5 


13 


Pinaacial 


- 


2 


3 


- 


5 


Techalcal 












Drafting 




6 


35 


6 


47 


Lab-technicians 




1 


3 


1 


5 


Autoaotive 


1 


1 


28 


8 


38 


Electroaics 


- 


3 


24 


6 


33 


Forestry tech« 


- 


- 


18 


1 


19 


Forest products tech. 


r» 


2 


19 


3 


24 


Petro-cheaicai 


1 


1 


5 




7 


Hoae econofflics 


- 




1 




1 


Food processing 


- 


- 


1 


1 




Trades 


2 


2 


20 




24 


F. Aii Other 


3 


5 


21 


5 


34 


Total 


60 


m 


378 


52 


S86 



ifiio fere lii^eoided doubts about grades aud 9areers were the dowinant factors, but cse 
in eight (i2* 7 per cent) poistted t(? financial need „ 

la the High Seheor sarvey« the proportion' aadag the students planning to go to 
tinlveralty» eel lege, the BGZT, Or Grade IIII (^klng boys only) , who thought their fais- 
iiles **eould afford to pay $1,000 a year for two yearS' to continue their ^education*, 
wes 30 per cent. The preport low who thought that not aore thaw $500 a year was fea- 
sible was< 43 per eert. In ether werds» 2f per cent thought their faailies could no & 



■fford 0 v 6 n the helved coete of ■ Reyionel College educetion* It is signlflcent to 
BOte ilfo the eorrespoeding figures for the boys who give other alternitives is their 
preferences after high-school - eaploywent in-service training, or Vocational School. 
Only 21 per cent believed their faailies could ■anage..$ 1,000 a year, and only 39 per 
cent sair $500 a year as feasible. Forty per cent of these uon-college-goers, as cow- 
pared with 27 per cent awong the others, were thus foreseeing financial obstacles, 
great wajority in all cases, it should be added, thought they would need to work part- 
tiwe or at susaier Jobs, to help fiuance a period at college, even wany of those who 
thought their fawilies could invest $1,000 a year in thew. With all these varied 
evidences in wind, it seeais reasonable to suppose that at least one in four of the 
younger part of the student body (the high-school contingent) wight need special bur- 
saries to facilitate their attendance, and this is basing the presuwption - inadequate- 
ly - on the first year only. The heavy drop-off after the first year, a marked 
feature in all U.S. experience (see Appendix F), makes bursaries for needy students 
and, even more, scholarships for promising students, in the second year, a matter of 
special priority. 

Admission Policy and Services . 

There are colleges in the United States in which the requirements for admission 
are not stated in academic terms or standards of marks at alls the college is open 
te all persons (a) aged 18 or older (b) who show promise of being able to benefit 

the courses offered. Can the Regional College's door be a^.wide open as this? 
[Flexibility in entrance requirements is particularly essential for the older adult.] 

It must be remembered that many American colleges include trade courses of the -type 
caxried out in Vocational Schools (see Appendix G4) and even some which are comparable 
to the high-school upgrading courses given in B.C. by the Adult Education departments 
of School Boards. It is an important principle that a college should not be debarred 
from offering any course for which there is a demonstrable need in the community, if 
there is no other way in which it will be available to the citizens of the area, young 
or old. But a small college, sUrting with rather circumscribed resources, may have 
to concentrate initially on major credit courses of Diploma type and first-year col- 
lege level. There will be limits to both Its university-directed (^academic") offer- 
ings, and its technical courses; and it will be necessary also to strive for a reason- 
able balance between the two. This latter objective is not simple, and is discussed 
from various angles in succeeding sections. 

Admission policy must reconcile several objectives. Its first concern is un- 
doubtedly to improve educational opportunity for the students of the area,^ and as far 
as possible to equalize these opportunities throughout the region. Both curricula 
and organization must be guided by this purpose. The second objective, which is im- 
plemented by the combination of admission arrangements and counselling, is to assist 
students in finding programs ia which they have reasonable chances of success. Stu- 
dents with good high school records will have the least trouble in this respect: their 

difficulty is making a wise choice between alternatives. The High School Survey has 

shown how large a proportion of school-leavers are decidedly uncertain about their 
best "next steps^, including many who have made at least a partial decision on univer- 
sity-level subjects. (Table 28 and pp. 33-35 ia Part I). The fact that about 60 per 

cent of the graduating classes are likely to have C average adds to this reality. The 



^The cost of one veer's maintenance at university (British Columbia) is variously es- 
timated at $1,200-1,400, and there is obviously room for much individual variation: 
a Regional College might cut this in half. University fees (U.B.C.) are approximate- 
ly $350-550, but increases are anticipated: a minimum allowance for books is $p0, 

but double this sum might easily be needed for a program of five or six courses. 

Alma Mater (student association) fees are around $25. Board rates are estimated at 
$65-80 outside the gates, $475-630 for 8 months in university residences. Trans- 
portation, and many extras, must be added. 
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.Career Area ' ^ 




■ 


' ■” c.c- 

j. 1 




To^l " 

•. 1 ... 


A. Arts 


, f . ,,v. f , . 










Eagl4.|kv bittory 


B 


5 


S 


«- 


18 


Social studies. 


2 


6 


4 




12 


Languages 


5 


- 


2 




7 


Arts ‘ 


5 


4 


15 


2 


26 


Other 


1 


- 


- 




1 


B. Selenees 
Physical 


2 


2 


1 




5 


Biological 


4 


2 


4 


1 


11 ' 


Engineering 


- 


1 


1 


- 


2 


Priaary 


mm> 


- 


1 


- 


1 


C. Professions, etc. 

Law 


2 








2 


Health 


17 


29 


63 


7 


116 


Welfare 


27 


22 


39 


2 


90 


EducaUon 


6 


5 


8 


1 


20 


Public 


1 


3 


1 




5 


Prot^cUve^ 


1 


— 


3 


- 


4 


D. Business 
Secretdrial 


9 


16 


104 


8 


137 


Managerial 


3 


10 


i6 




29 


CoMiereial 


1 


o 


19 


4 


30 


Financial 


- 


- 


7 


2 


9 


E. Technical 

Lab. technicians 


7 


6 


27 


1 


43 


Electronics 


1 


1 


9 




11 


Forestry technology 


- 


- 


- 


1 


1 


Hose econoBics 


6 


6 


19 


7 


40 


Food processing 


- 


- 


1 


- 


- 


Trades 


«- 


2 


9 


1 


12 


F. All Other 


4 


0 


12 


1 


17 


to g 


112 


130 


370 


38 


650 



Tabie 5. Occapttlom Diitrlbatioa of Vaacomer lilaad Working Populatioa 



(SiiHMrj: Mlea oalj; arbaa aad raral areas, 1%1) 



r - — — 


Urban 


fiural 


Occupational Classes 


Vancokser 


British 


Vancouver 


British 


......... 


Island 


ColuBbia 


Island 


ColuBbia 


a . Managerial , professional , technical 


19.0 


22.3 


14.3 


12.8 


b. Cierical, sales, and serwice liorhefs 


33.5 


25.1 


16.3 


12,2 : 


c. CraftsMa, construction, tiaisport and 
: ihduitrial workers , 


35.3 


39.2 


38;5 

' ' * • 1 




d. Ldjtgdrs, iiaert, famers, ainiial werkeri 


11*0 


.o 

. 

".ca: 


: ? 

..^ i. :. ^ .H . 




Male Work Force 


100 


100 


100 


100 
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concentration of C*i naong the itudenti who aarked their preferencea for technical oc- 
cupations (without being able to be sure at that tlae of how they were going to prepare 
for thea) should be regarded with soae latitude, since aore than half of the D.P. stu- 
dents, and oser 60 per cent of G.P* students, expressed a need for vocational guidance. 
This has already been underlined, in Part I. The story of uncerUinty is furUer told 
in the suiaMry below, but needs soae interpretation. *Definiteness of plan , analysed 
in detail in Tible 25 of the Appendix, was deterained in the High School Survey by 
several criteria: whether parents had been consulted, whether they approved or not, 

and so forth. 

Definiteness of Plans aaona Grade XII Students classified bv Prooraa 



(Survey Area: 1%5: both sexes) 



Category 


. . .All Students 


Total 


University 


Coaaercial 


Other 


Plans definite 


421 


100 


114 


635 


Plaas doubtful or 


389 


93 


234 


602 


indefinite 

P.C. with indefinite 


48.0 


48.2 


66.8 




plans. 










Total students 


810 


193 


348 


i,23r 



It is a fair generalisation that only one out of every two school-leavers has a definite 
plan, aeaning a clear career-objective; aaong the ainority group already in vocational 
options, it was aore like one out of three (though this aay change as the options becoae 
aore accepted, and of course if links with Begional College arc forged). The existing 
coMiercial option is already auch aore •self-contained" in this way: it leads clearly 

to eaployaent, particulsrly for girls, who are the chief participants in aost schools. 
Once again it any be noted that the situation for girls isslapler. The figures in Table 
21b reflect the great concentration in secretarial work; and nursing, teaching, and the 
technologies could probably do with aore candidates. An effective counselling service 
together with available prograas could readily proaote soae of this redistribution. 

Many of the non-acadeaic graduates with low grades signified they would like to go 
to Vocational School. Present coape^.ition aay ip fact haaper their entrance. IWo years 
froa now, if graduating levels are still siailar, the resources picture will be differ- 
ent because the Regional College will be available for those for whoa technician pro- 
graas are appropriate. There are additional and unaeasured factors, nevertheless re- 
cruits from previous graduation classes, and older persons who aay standard 

high school qualifications, will also appear at adaission tiae. Aptitude tests, and 
soae Judgeaent of aotivation, are obviously reasonable as well as scholastic record. 

Coaparative Grades of Grade Xll Students in Acadcaic and Non-Ac adeaic Prograas 



(Survey Area: 1965: both sexes) 



Grades 


All S1 


tadents 


Acadeaie 


Other 


Acadeaie 


Other 


A and Ar 


44 


1 


5.4 


0.2 


B 


111 


16 


13.8 


3.7 


B- 


178 


52 


21.7 


12.1 


C 


424 , 


342 


52.6 


76.1 


C- 


51 


30 


6.3 


7.0 


D 


1 


4 


0.4 


0.9 


Total 


809 


427 


100 


100 
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A Dtfelop— lUl Frooraa? 

The third fanctlon of the adBlssloo arraegeaeats it to screen out candidates who 
by all reasonable assessment mast be Judged unable to profit from one or other of the 
regular programs atallable. this statement may be resisted by those who flew the wide 
open door of the Beglonal Collage as Its most laudable feature. But It Is redeemed by 
three qualifications, and when these are placed In perspective It may be conceded that 
a realistic admission policy may be one of its greatest services to the community. (1) 
First, each candidate should have the privilege of taking the appropriate set of gen- 
eral, scholastic, and vocational aptitude tests. If he Is decidedly marginal or sub- 
marginal, this will be a first step In helping him to face up to his level of abilities: 
If the briefing session can be constructively handled to show him some of his potential- 
ities as well, the assessment may become positive. If his ability levels are fair, but 
his chief problem Is Ignorance of the labour market and occupational alternatives, the 
second resource of the College may be brought Into play along with the tests. (2) This 
Is the comprehensive knowledge of occupational specifications and outlets which counsel- 
lors In collaboration with vocational Instructors and placement resources, notably the 
National Baployment Service, must develop. Not all of this can be related to College 
courses: If there are courses suitable to a candidate which cannot yet be given at the 

College because there are not enough numbers, finances, or Instructors to permit such a 
course, at least It Is better for the person concerned to know the kind of course he 
ought to look for, rather than to harbour the feeling that the fault Is In himself. 

How far such a referral . service can be developed, of course. Is a matter of longrterm 
policy. 

There suiy still, however, be a third resource. Nhat Is proposed here Is not new 
for scores of Junior colleges, but could be an innovation in the way In which it is im- 
plemented. (3) The proposal is that remedial education and course work, of the several 
kinds that Junior colleges have made familiar, be brought together as a distinct pro- 
gram, the Developmental Program in the regional college's choice of curriculums. The 
Developmental Program would be one of the constituent programs of the College, equal to 
them in all respects except one. The courses would obtain credit, but credits only to- 
wards '^fraduatlon" permitting entrance to an? of the regular programs , whether ‘Academ- 
ic" or "technical". Preferably it should be a ohe-year program, requiring at least two 
and possibly three semesters. Courses In It would be available to any of the College's 
students, some of whoa might carry one (as a non-credit course) along with his regular 
first-year program. It would be open to students not necessarily wanting to follow it 
up with a regular program, or perhaps Interested In It as a threshold to a general ed- 
uccitlon program later, which again need not have any built-in career objective. The 
way in which the Program should fit Into the overall College administration is sketched 
in the concluding .section of this Report: ..ectures In Its courses might of course be 

drawn from other curriculum divisions. There would be opportunities here for all in- 
terested Instructors, and for the use of techniques now being developed for remedial 
work. It would demand patience, and Ingenuity. But it would be a welcome resource for 
the College and Its counsellors (who, as part of the instructing staff, would have a 
double stake In Its success): its separation would help to preserve the standards of 

the other programs, while yet denoting the College's concern to render community ser- 
vice In this particular area. ['X^ollege Preparatory" courses are well known In many 
colleges. They are not well regarded, since they sound like high-school courses, and 
may well be nothing more. The present proposal, stressing a program , and the possibil- 
ity of specially-constituted and specially-taught components at an adult level, is de- 
liberately different.] 

The claim that the Junior college offers a "second chance" to many people Is re- 
ceived with mixed feelings by many of Its friends. Does this lower Its status, or does 
It applaud Its service? That there are people who seed it is all too clear in contem- 
porary society: people who have failed In their first-year university attempts, or 

struggled unsuccessfully with standard Grade XII courses, or left school for work and 
lost Interest la school, or la sosm other way have lost the capacity for study, concern 
with Intellectual attainment, delight in reeding or serious discussion. If these facts 
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d6MBd medy, Ue kelp mutt be coiitmetife et well is flexible. It is no answer to 
open the door so wide that it becowes a retolfing door - the student eaters the College 
eatUir eiibigh. phljr to eacooater farther failure when ha finds hiaseif unable to cope 
with the Collage courses. Coausailing caanot do it all: the unadjusted student char- 

actarlsticaily suffers froM a cMsbinatiou of defieihncies: (a) the aany psychological, 
ettotionai mud social alehients which Bake up Vitivation- (b) econoaic. financial or 
eUtxthhiieAtal handicapSt (c) lack of occupational goal, which My be priMrily iaforM- 
tiohUi. or u^ore than this, as well as (d) shortcoBiags in abilities. Even the latter, 
the BOSt serious in the last resort, My aeter have been properly assessed or stiBulat- 
ed. A OevaiopBentai ProgruB offers Itself as a proBising BediuB. apd one which can be 

better housed within the Mils of a coBBunity college than anywhere else. It is so. 

iBportant in its own right, though also so dependent on good organization. and careful 
integration, that the Regional College isight be excused if it delayed its full incorpor> 
ation for a year or so until the regular prograws were established. The Sections that 
follow deal with the standard prograws. which will have j jlatively easy tasks in Mtch- 
ing students and curriculuB. Perhaps the assurance already referred to should be again 
stated. th.O well "‘Oguipped student can confid e ntly look forward to a satisfyino exper- 
i Wlm* educationally and socially. And it will be easier for hia 

econoBicaily. both to begin, and to stay tbe course. But adBissions policy Bust be 

alerted, frcna the beginning, to the disadvantaged student as well. 



4. BUILDING TKg COmiCPLIBI 

Th^re i« firtvaUy «MaiBOHS uiobo all wlio kave ataatted the cgoittBity 

collage that Its carricalua shoald be goveraad by two prlaeiples. It should be cgga- 
prthefslft ; aad it should be flexiblev There are two staadard laterpretatioas of what 
^Mpreheasife** weaBs. The wost lawiliar is the threefold approach: (l) courses cow- 

parable to the first two years of uBlfersltr . (2) techiical courses, aad (3) ggggjifiilJL 
serfice courses. All of these require farther exploiatloa, the third beiag the least 
aweadable to staadardised i^escriptioa* Aaother well-accepted susuMry is a firefold oae, 
addiag to the three so far specified (4) oeaeral educatioa, aad (5) couBselliaa aad ad- 
visory shrtices. Clairly a cowwuaity college is aot aa iastitutioa desigaed priwarily 
for certala iateasire areas of work, such as aa lastitute of Techaology, a law faculty, 
or a departweat ipf boiiaay: it is a siulti-purpose educatioaal ageat, aad its ewphasis, it 
has bees suggested, in wore oa **coasuaity* thaa "college**. 

The priaciple of flexibility is seriously defiaed as weaBiag that the college 
should be free to adapt its teachiag tojrthe aature of the area it serves, aad specific- 
ally to the aeeds of :its studeats; that its course^ sad educatioaal uudertakiags should 
not be routiaeiy tisM>tabled, and should be open to experiseats aad adjustmeats which 
will fit education into peoples* work-lives and their leisure-tiiM; and that transfers 
should be possible, where they are desirable, between at least the so-called *hicadeaic** 
and "technical" courses, if not between these and some of the other areas. Conwunity 
service should have soiue of the fluidity that extension work in universities has wade 
fawiliar - evening lectures, workshops, study tours, three-day or two-week institutes, 
correspondence courses, record libraries, all of this for plaia educational advance- 
■ent, or "non-credit", as well as for certificates and diplowas* Counselling and ad- 
visory services are needed, (a) prisMrily because a wuch wider variety of students are 
to be expected than in a restricted-entry institution, and (b) because a^ variety of 
technical offerings including pre-professional and, in a sense, pre-university courses, 
raise the need for educational and occupational choice. The cowwunity service possibil- 
ities raise the need for liaison work if not of sowe counselling, too. 

General education is a constituent partly derived frow the cowsiunity service or 
"extension" approach, better described as adult education, i.e., the recognition that 
■any people want to broaden their education, whether by filling in gaps of the past or 
extending it to Beet the denands of the present and future, rather than toearn degrees. 

It derives also, howover, froa a different point of departure altogether: the convic- 

tion that all education and all training ought to have certain cosaion "core" or basic 
eleaents whatever aay be the aanifold developaents now deaanded by the specialized ad- 
vanceaent of knowledge, occupational subdivisions, the professions and the "qua si -pro- 
fessions, industrial and social technology. This conviction has rewained with all ed- 
ucational thinkers over the centuries; "general education" has gone through several 
cycles, and curricultns. builders have sought to apply it in eleaentary schools, secondary 
schools, private schools, universities, even in nursery schools, and certainly in adult 
education or "continuous learning" as soae would now prefer to call it. If it is hard 
to pin down, the tenacity of the central idea appears to substantiate its essential 
validity. 

Seen in this perspective, it is easy to understand the difficulty of planning a 
curricnluB for a conprehensive, aulti-purpose college. In the history of Junior col- 
leges, there has in fact been auch purely piece-weal evolution, and auch trial-and-er- 
ror iaprovisation. A new college has a choice. It say follow this well-worn path; or 
it aay strive for better integration frow the very beginning. It will be salutary to 
set out the snia probleas as starkly as possible: 

1. The first-year university courses have been universally described as *1icadeaic", 
with the double coasequeace of giving thea a reWote flavour, and setting thea off aen- 
taily against the "technical" courses, with the iaplicatioa that the latter are inferi- 
or or at least a second best. 
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4^ fli^'1lfl«iliii4§«0ii^ ^ <?o»p»r- 

•bl» eovrfli ill l^i^ b»t ptnlcultrly liectuse 

tht ^bsetpt Ilf 1^ iitlig# iHf ^NVldliig tk» flrit two yoort for otmtoott who will thou 
tnoiior to owifirhiif « tm poioiiowiit. 

3. For foo itiidoits, «o^ lo tpito of coimtellliia lod oowo bOcaoso of its 

inadoqiioey, hoto ro|litored for licodoiiio** ood •tronsfer** stodioi, Ofeo though tho 
tochiiioal pr<h(thiii4:.f|M^ oioUohlo» ond hmo fwilod to eowploto tkooi. Jt wust ho rowsw- 
borod koro thl^1|i||^ >riWi<profoatioooi*^ for too pooy studonto 

hofo sot thoir spito iookiog tho obilitios noodod for it. 

4. Toohtfl#l ^fdo# fory Mdolf, pirtiy bocouso of tht iihdvoii history 

of todlioiool trtMif^l^ of tho split botwooo iodustriwl ood rOcotioool 

troiniog ogooeiofr tho OdO^tionol eolqiioiiohts koto too ofton boon oorrow, supor- 
ficiol, or ipoorod. dbiis c o iwi mi tty cdilogos, along With sawo tocbnicol schools, havo 
dono swao of thf bdst «^rh 10 ddfolrdping a roally Intodnitod curriculim. But there has 
boon far wore adaptatipi of and tho sciOkicos closest to onginoering, than of 

tho huwanitios (inclilting laagnago) and the social sciences. 

5. The adult education work of tho conwunity collogo (with tho special exception 
of encouraging older students to resume studies for *Vegular* diplomas and degrees) has^ 
rarely, if erer, achieved equal importance with the other primary branches of *hcademic 
and techaical** programs, livening divisions, while they have flourished, and are now 
growing faster than ever, have frequently blurred the focus of adult education rather 
than sharpened it. 

Some First Principles; Vocation or Education? 

To contemporary educators and governments, there are now two broad alternatives 
from which a choice must be made, in meeting the twin needs of great numbers of young 
citiaens of college age, and the great demands of Wodern technology. The first alter- 
native is to develop two sets of learning and training "channels* : (1) the university, 

which with all its proliferation of professions is still strongly grounded in human- 
itarian studies, and long-term ones at that, (2) technical, technological and vocation- 
al institutes, of greatly varying kinds, with marked emphasis on the physical sciences 
or, more accurately, a number of applied sciences. (It can still be argued that the 
university is the home of the sciences proper). The second alternative is to combine 
education and technology , or at least to preserve or create inter-relationships between 
theW', whether this is done from the point of view of improving training and career- 
preparation, or the more basic one of enlarging the knowledge of an educated person. 

It may be argued that a good professional course at a university already effects 
this combination; that the engineer, the doctor, the lawyer, to say nothing of the uni- 
versity-graduate business executive, is adequately versed both as scientist and human- 
ist, even as social citizen. But there are many who take leave to deny it: and the 

widespread concern of many professions, of the business world, and of those concerned 
with modern government personnel, with the revision of curriculums, the setting up of 
refresher courses, with new goals of ^continuous education**, testify to this doubt. 

Even so, the professions, for all their importance, area special case:' their post- 
secondary education takes four, six, eight years or even lodger still. What of the 
great majority of occiipations whose members never get to university at all? 

One. response to this situation it to re-organiae, improve and coordinate the ex- 
isting institutions supplying technical training of various kinds; to raise their level 
and increase their breadth, and in effect to bring them to university status. This is 
now the course set in Britain, following the fundamental survey undertaken by the 

• t ' , 
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Bobbins CoMnltslon.i Tbo lines of oxgnninntion hove been drawn throngb n ?nst tnngle 
of tfiinii^ sehooi*, institntes, polyteebnies, noMl sobools, focntional end cowBorci- 
ei eoersest^ tbb «|H»Iied noienoet will bnve noliersiti stntns in the Colleges of Ad- 
finoed Technology, edncniionni inttitntes will beooae fnculties of unitersities, end so 
forth. And anny new universities ere to be estnblished, several of them with innovn- 
tionnl eurricnln designed to bring the sciences, the huannities, the socinl sciences 
into closer relntionship. 

In ell tils feiaent of educntionnl reconstruction - end it is general, be it 
noted, not only in Western Europe end North Aaerlon, but in the Soviet Union, end in 
the npHlynleveloplng countries of Africn end Asln - the question still ranins: how 

ere the bridges to be built between the secondnry schools end these vnrious levels of 
higher educetion, whether they ere better-coordinnte<il end well integrated ^r not? Are 
there to be two sets of chnnneis, the one asphnsining npplied science, the other soae- 
thing ‘else? It is e reflection of our difficulties thnt the ten *^cndeaic**, which is * 
likely to be used for this *’soaething else^, is quite inedequnte. It any indeed be 
grossly a.^^'lending, ns n ten for the blend of civilized under stnnding, the socinl, ed- 
ucntionhl, 4isd civic skills which ore now needed for the future ndult of the Iste twen- 
tieth ceiiti^ry. Cnn n core or coaaon chnnnel be constructed, which will continue to 
i;trengthen these foundations, yet perait (and if possible facilitate) the choice of 
special iantions which all occupations eventually force upon us? If it is added - and 
aost peopl^^ will concede it - that applied-science occupations particularly need the 
leaven of huaanistic and social studies, then the iaportance of the coaaon channel is 
further reinforced. 

This is the larger perspective of the two-year college - the one which the cur- 
riculua-builder as educator aust have in wind, while the curriculua-builder as career 
Planner aust look to the practical deaands of occupations, and the changes in the ap- 
plication of technology to work processes, and the curriculua-builder as adainistrator 
(in the area where instructor and counsellor aeet), aust concern hiaself with the 
varying abilities and adaptabilities of students. 

Soap First Principles; Adaptability . 

The field of vocTational guidance has becoae so coaplex that aany educators hesi- 
tate to eabark on it at all; or, aore often, coaproaise with the difficulties by deal- 
ing with only pirticular sections of it. Yet a College which is career-oriented in its 
curriculuB aust give attention to the occupational requireaents of the aodern world in 
broad perspective; it aust ponder the educational iaplications, not the deaands of 
technology alone. Specific training - for one defined job - is, relatively speaking, 
easy. It is difficult enough in detail, of course, even in keeping up with current ac- 
celerations in knowledge and technique: but seeaingly auch aore reassuring to the 

young entrant to technology, as coapared with the student taking a B.A. - in the tens 
of its requireaents (school grades, course credits, laboratory. schedules, etc.), as 
well as the nature of the conditions, chances fdr advanceaent, and so forth. Many of 
these career descriptions, it aust now be faced, are less solid than they seea. On all 
sides the warning is being uttered that foiaeriy well-established skills and trades aay 
be obsolete before long. The need for re-training will arise, everybody agrees. But 
there are. very few prescriptions as yet, as to precisely what kind of re-trainino . To 
another narrowly-defined skill which aay, in turn, becoae outaoded? 

The new approach to career preparation, at least at levels below that of the pro- 
fessions, is steadily eoaing intc clearer view, and it deaands an educational , not 
aerely a trainino approach to curriculua: 



^ Blahfr Education in Britain (Bobbins Report): H.N. Stationery Office, London, 1963. 

The elevation of technical education is not the only issue. In several quarters there 
is concern to reaove the gap between **the two cultures** (huaanities vs. science), the 
social sciences are particularly appropriate bridges, A nuabei of experiaents in 
integrated curriculua have been launched, e.g., the University of Sussex, which has 
*^reas of study* rather ilian specializations. 
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(•) There ere teveral trees of knowledge khich ctn be perceived as *1>t8ica to 
■any of the new skills and technologies and occupational reqpire«eats. It is easier 
to ilUstfhte tkoK la geaeral terms than it is to specify their new components: but 

the ase of language, and mathematios (both referred to later on) are good examples^ 
Bducatofs concerned with this are trying to stress *^nmeracy** as well as literacy , 
as twin fundamentals. Obviously these are foundations for dosens of occupational com- 
petencat. But exactly how is mathematics to be adapted to electronics or structunl 
technelogy, or business management, and by idiom? And what is generic, competent ^it- 
eracy*^ 

(b) Career preparation in the late 20th century should be in terms of groups or 
’•cUiteri**, 6f Telated occupations: not only for economy of teaching resources, but 

also to‘ fhcilitate individual, choich (including choice in the earlier stages <of educa- 
tional preparation if possible) and to peimit the possibility of a change of occupa- 
tion, perhaps with some re-training or *Vefresher** work, later on. 

(c> emphasis on adaptability is greater than ever before. It was always valuable 
for any individual enjoying a creative or independent niche in the world of work: but 

most types of job-training have come closer to narrowing rather than broadening the 
routines, and the areas of competence. Today, the new skill needed in a widening 
range of jobs - manual, clerical, service, supervisory alike - is the skill of beinj. 
able to change , to learn new developments, which may require extensive study, as well 
as new directives in the occupational performance itself. 

(d) Finally, though it is not yet taken as seriously as the new guideposts already 
mentioned, education Should prepare for the New Leisure. Shorter hours, curtailed 
working weeks, holidays with pay, even less physical effort as such, will place a pre- 
mium on knowing what to do in free time, and being able to enjoy it. Dire predictions 
are not wanting today on the dangers of boredom, idleness which is unprepared for or 
unwanted, purely commercialized sport and entertainment, apathetic television viewing, 
**instant* literature, diluted and vulgarized culture of the *tesscult* variety, and 
the lack of a sense of participation in general. The fact that both the youngest and 
the oldest parts of the population have increased relatively to the middle and major 
working group is highly relevant. The problems of premature retirement are being aired 
in all kinds of popular literature: it is not quite so well understood how critical 

the issues of “leisure* have become for many adolescents - because they have more. free- 
dom, more spending power, more gadgets and automobiles, sometimes because they have no 
satisfying employment, or no job at all. It is hard for the present generation to re- 
verse the assumption of a lifetime and of many previous generations, namely, that 
ucation is preparation for work. There was a time when education was only for the P^i* 
vileged few, and its purpose was preparation for the cultivated life of a .“gentleman : 
steadily in Nestern Europe and in North America, it became more and more the requisite 
for oecqpational performance, for everybody. The story of the I9th century is that of 
the steady broadening of the educated occupational groups, starting with manual work- 
ers and farmers, extending to craftsmen, then to machine operators, and finally to a 
vast proliferation of clerical and white-collar occupations. Now, not only have all 
the technical requirements accelerated, but two other educational requirements have be- 
ciMie equally important, (a) A truly, educated youngster is one who will have skills, 
tastes, and drives to ensure that he will have interests over and above his work. Not 
only for his own satisfaction aid happiness in life, be it noted, but for his spouse, 
his children, and his community, (b) A truly educated youngster is one who will be 
able to play some part As a citizen in a larger and much more complex society than his 
parents or any other forbears ever knew. Tecl^nical competence , avocations, citizen^ 
ship s these are the threefold requirements. There is grave danger that only one of 
then - the ocoupatloBal - will gain attention, and even that this may be incorrectly or 
too narrowly Interpreted* The Regional College has the chance to approach its surricu- 
Inm gilding (including its facilities and its extra-mui^ activities) with the breadth 
hpd nerelty this eballenge depMinds- 
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Genef 1 Bduoatioa . 

This 1« th0 new l^jiekgfouiul of "goneral education*. Voiuaei have been written on 
the subject* what it is and is not, and how to provide it. It is an old rather than a 
new subject, so that one of the probleas in approaching it is that the tens already has 
a special Meaning to soae people that is not necessarily in tune with the events which 
have brought it anew to the educational agenda, and particularly that of the Regional 
College. It is associated in sope people's Binds with the liberal arts, or the huaan- 
ities, or even the "classics*. The Arts curriculua of the typical university, based 
solidly on *!Bnglish* (variously defined), history, and languages, is one approach to 
general education. It is actually an evolution, a long and rather slow one, fron the 
ancient colleges of England, and Europe, with North Aaerican adaptations, which have 
only • gradually extended to ■atheaatics and the sciences, and even acre recently to the 
sociel sciences, with certain subjects (such as sociology) still regarded as newcpaers, 
not yet accorded the distinction of being essential in the first yecr of university. 

The relation of geography and history to "social studies", with ups and downs that have 
even yet not reached stability, is another exaaple of the situation. An interesting 
sidelight froa a coapletely different direction is the creation of Bachelor of Cooaerce 
degrees in the twenties and thirties as a aeans of providing a professional type of ed> 
ucation for young businesssien, which was eventually succeeded by a strong reaction 
against it: the new preference was a return to the "liberal arts" (in newer fonts) as 

a means of providing the *%vell -rounded education* which everybody now agrees is desir- 
able. The older professions, notably medicine, and some of the younger ones, notably 
engineering, have been wrestling with attempts to inject more of the arts and human- 
ities, and soaetiaes the social sciences, into curriculums both heavily crowded and 
threatened with ever-increasing specialization. Nor is this the whole story, for cur- 
riculua-building in the elementary school, and even in the nursery school, is properly 
concerned to discover what is basic, and what will blend, to prepare the young child 
for a balanced, adequate, and preferably a stimulating and creative life. 

Against all this diversity and difficulty, what is to be sought for as general ed- 
ucation in a Regipnal College? It may be well to start by questioning whether the is- 
sue arises at all. Vhy not settle for arts courses already established in the first 
year of appropriate universities, so that they will be immediately recognizable and ac- 
ceptable as "transfer courses"? And as for technical courses, are they not removed from 
general education by their very nature, directed only to specific vocational skills? 

The answer is that neither approach meets the realities of which educators, especially 
in the intermediate occupational areas, must now be aware. 

Arts courses are far from stable, settled, or free from controversy. "New* sub- 
jects crowd in with demands to be heard because of their direct relevance to the con- 
temporary world; "old* subjects seea to merit elimination or at least reconsideration 
as compulsory requirements. Basic knowledge about man in all his aspects, and the 
nature and imperatives of civilization, has proliferated and expanded:* specialization 
is a problem in history or English or social science almost as much as in chemistry or 
physics. Technical education, secondly, is far indeed from being a simple "practical* 
story. In spite of efforts to do so, it cannot be divorced from other kinds of knowl- 
edge* without, becoming limited as technical ^now-how* lacking theory, understanding of 
principles, applicability, and adaptability. Natheaatics, physics, chemistry are es- 
sential, even though there may be a multitude of ways of adapting these sciences. 

English courses, likewise, in the sense of "communication skills", as the engineering 
p^pofefiion and many junior colleges like to term them, are essential not only to the 
ability to learn , but also in various aspects of social relationships which are still 
paramount for the technitivn whether he works for a lifge corporation or a large gov- 
eramentai administration, or indeed for the public at large. It cannot *hai be done* 
by mathematical formulae. Nor can a democratic community tolerate the doctrine "just 
tdach me how to do it; let others concern themselves with whv *. If it does, it may end 
up by finding that the few who are left to decide the *Vhy * are not to their liking; or 
that they, the technicians, are merely the highly-trained pawns of a Brave New World. 






3^ tie posslbilltief 6f liodificatibii Id tbe geoettl ms currlculiia are set 
ovt beioNf 3vea ppprt frosi such ebiogbs, wbat are tbe possibilities of Mtcbing, coa- 
blDiog, pr Mrrjibg geooral (or VcideiBic**) aod tecbaical courses? There ere a nunber 
of dljTff^^BcO.s whidi it will be beipful to distiaguisb. 

(a) A coarse exactly cowpsrable to current uaiteraity lerel. e.g,, English 100, 
Matheaiatics 100. 

(b) A course of spec i f i cal 1 v apoi led character . of which there are now wany ex- 
awples in ■athealtics; as intended for electrical engineers or electronics technicians, 
for surf eyors, for construction specialists or architects, etc., etc. Applied physics, 
in radar, etc. , is even acre differentiated. If indeed it has not becoae a further 
variety of applied ■atheMtics. 

(c) A course which is deliberately designed for "refresher* or upgrading purposes, 
i.e., one in which a aajor purpose is to acquaint the learner with new knowledge, in- 
proved techniques, etc., but which assunes sone existing, possibly extensive, cogni- 
zance of the subject. 

(d) A renedial course is best regarded as a separate undertaking in its own right; 
though it nay hare sone of the elenents previously described, along with teaching 
nethodology geared to the handicapped learner, there are also inportant differences in 
applicability as between the very young and the adult learner. Even though, as special 
cases, renedial courses are not on all fours with the others differentiated here, they^ 
denand a reninder because sone of their content nust necessarily be concerned with basic 



subjects. 

(e) FinhUy, there is the possibility of a general course which has a nore "self- 
contained" objective than any of the above - a groundwork presentation of a subject 
(such as geography, or international affairs, or the elenents of the social sciences, 
or physieal "science for the ordinary nan", etc.) devel.^ned because it is a necessary 
conponent for an educated person . Such a course does not necessarily "lead to others", 
like the first-year Arts course, or the nathenatics preparatory to electronics; it is 
neither for transfer nor technique, but a supplenentary to ensure that the technician 
understands sonething of his place as a hunan being in the world or his responsibility 
in society. Geography, history, cultural anthropology, sociology, political science, 
anting others, offer these possibilities. Vhat lends special force to then is the fact 
that even in the best-designed college, a great nunber of students will onl5/ be there 
for one year . This year is precious in the Regional College. It nay help nany a stu- 
dent to "find hinself" and at best will spur hin towards a technician's diplona. But 
it should realistically offer sonething which will stay with the student whenever he 
leaves. If there is sonething which the well-organized general education of this type 
^i.eads on to", it is further reading, self-study, interest in the world; in short, 
adult education, or continuous education in Inter life. 



Stated in this way, and separated out fron other kinds of general (or generic) 
courses, it will be apparent that this proposal is sinilar to the "foundation courses" 
that were worked out and incorporated into nany Anefican universities thirty years or 
so ago, under such hiiies as Xontepporary Civilization", "Social Survey" courses, etc. 
They were built in to the first year of Arts or Science, in possibly ail faculties, as 
a cos^ulfory ingredient with all the nore conventional first-yeat subjects. Clearly 
they have a sinilarity of a in with Social Stadies as these are deaigaed in the high 
schpbl of today* !^iay also share subjection to the sane criticisns: that they try to 
cpyey toe nnch ground, that the disciplines are ^diluted", that they do not encourage 
or iead the stu|ent to thorough nastering o^ one topic.. Are these sjifficiently valid 
to Ja'smy. givlng^ any atteppt to p;rovide social understanding in addition to career 
tralh|ag, to encourage wide^^as welt as specialist interest in the world and in work, 
and^^ lib to nake MpeeUii' for the student who is not sure of four years 

tn a nniaea^ and iaay be indeed at the nost critical stage in his life? For his 
fatare attitade to adaeation is what in 
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Thfi ciifc for SOBO jiobomI odiicotion coursost unrelitod diroctlj to oithor *troo8- 
fer** or teehBicol object lies « thouid therefore be reopeoed io the curriculiw pleos of 
t Eegiohil Colieae. They fhould be poioted Bot to cireer. -io the ordioiry seose of the 
ifOTd. but to lelfure. citizeBihlp, foclil iwareBeff, perhape Bot least to persooal 
ftehieveBOBt apd the growth of aelf-cohfideoce.. Here it ghc»ld be added that a ouaber of 
JttBior eolleaei hare experiaeBted •uceesafully with *^raoDel uoderotaBdiBg courfes* de- 
sigBed to help itudeoth coae to teras with their abilitici aod with vocatioeal choices, 
requireaeots. aod liaitatioos: these aay be preseoted as Occupatiooal Surrey courses 

or as a special kiud of Psychology 100. OuquestioBably. these cob be useful: but it 

should be clear that they are a coapleaeot to, oot a substitute for , courses directed 
to social uBderstaodiBg, the uature '»f the world, the structure of eorirquaeBt, gorero- 
BOBts, societies, coiaiuoities. It is social as well as iodiridual riwareoess which is 
the illuaiBatiog iogredieot of the educated bob* 

AgaiBst this backgrouod, curriculua plaaners aust be alerted to atteapts by ed- 
ucators coBcerued with the faults of curreot uBirersity educatioB, to fiBd better ways 
of doiBg the job. Not all of these are depeodeBt ob subject-aatter: tutorial systeas, 

saall classes seaioars, essays rather thau exaalBatioBs, ways of liberatiug the studeut 
to use library aod audio-risual aaterials, outside risitiog lecturers, public affairs 
debates, are aaoug these aeaBs; aud thej are adaptable to the college. But sooBer or 
later they aust coae to grips with the cirriculua as such. It is aJielpful exercise to 
review the priBciples of *\}efleric educatioo**, which were foraulated by a faculty coa- 
aittee, represeutlBg aaBy discipliBes, which advocated a coapreheasive restructuriag of 
the first two years of the Arts offeriogs at the Daiversity of British Coluabia a year 
•go. rPisciPline aad Discovery; A Proposal to the Faculty of Arts of the Uuiversity 
of British Coluabia, D.B.C., VaR.cuver, 1965.] The esseutials of these proposals are 
therefore suwiiarized for refereuce io Appeudix G(l) . 

A Threefold Curriculua . 

There is a solid reasoB for this preface to curriculua decisioB. It is hoped that 
pareots aod eaployers, BOt the College adaiBistratiou tloBe, will give heed to these 
coBsideratioBS. Too aaoy pareots accept "eotifaBce to uuiversity* without eoough regard 
to "the subjects to be studied**: too aany ciiployers deaaud high school graduatiou with- 

out regard to its cooteDt. If they iosist ob the old, aud uo uot appreciate the oew, 
the college will be forced iuto a cooventioBal pattero, and its willingness to experi- 
aent will rapidly decline. The students, i.e., sons and daughters, and potential ea- 
ployees, will be the sufferers. 

A college is free to foraulate and offer a General Education course, designed for 
those who do not envisage going on to university; and it has to provide general courses 
for those who elect for a technical prograa, particularly- in the first year. The sia- 
plest way is to have a first year which is auch the saae for everybody, with ^phasis 
on "key subjects", (English, aatheaatics, history, etc.) as well as a nuaber of "elec- 
tives" or optionals, with this choice deterained by whether the candidate is univer- 
sity-bound, as an arts or science aajor or an entrant to a profs^ssion; or is training 
for a vocation; or just attending to "get an education". The siaplest .way to do this 
is to aodbl the courses on the first year of the appropriate university, especially 
since a aajority of students will assert that they want "transfer" credits; and the 
result is that the first year of the college will be virtually the saae as first year 
in a universityv except that its choice of electives will certainly be saaller. Per- 
haos only one-half of one-third of the students who take this year will actually con- 
tinae - even into the second year, let alone a university. Soae of thea will go on to 
technical (so-called **terainal") study* This latter nuaber will be a saull proportion 
of the total college enrolaenu D.S. experience aaply deaonstrates this, but in any 
case, tbchnical Courses will not be adaptable to lurge nuabers (for reasons of labor- 
atory wort, equiiSieBt, and field study alone) for sows tiae at least. Soae of the gen- 
eral education students will be discouraged, or will settle for the first year’s "ex- 
posure" anyway, even though the courses were not self-contained, but seemed designed as 
if to lead OB to soaetbing else. 
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A discriainate approaci!' It to detlgn tbree diploaa courses, giten suitable titles 
to suggest their equality in status , bat differing in content: and to plan each as 

part of a two-year prograa: 

1. Academic Diploma Program: 

2. College Diploma Program; 

3. Technical Diploma Program. 

The first-named would be designed so as to be suitable for all pre-professional 
students (with tome optional variables according to discipline or profession): it 

would be of university standard , not necessarily of rigid "university specifications*. 
The third would be appropriately designed for the student electing technical -occupa- 
tion training; it would have the advantage of being able to combine technical and gen- 
eral subject-matter from the beginning , and throughout his course; it would deliberate- 
ly encourage the student to make his choice, equally, at the outset as well as helping 
him to visualize an integrated program stretching over s span of two years (or much 
longer if he were on a work-study program, or an extended span through evening classes 
and employment). The second program would be general education without the commitments 
of either Program 1 or 3 (thougti with the possibility of transfer not relinquished, fox- 
student^ willing to make up requirements not yet attained). 

Four units would be needed to complete a Diploma. There would be flexibility, 
from the separate-term timetable and evening courses, in completing the program. A 
certificate could be awarded, given satisfactory grades, for two terms' work: and this 

could, of course, be built upon later if desired. Not the least important recosunenda- 
tion of this system is that it is a logical extension of the new options now set in mo- 
tion in the high schools. It provides in effect a comprehensive college as the counter- 
part of the comprehensive high school. A College Diploma as the accredited recognition 
of completion of two post-secondary year's work (in essence, a Grade XIV) is already 
approved under the Public Schools Act. [This pattern is already being pioneered, per- 
haps in even more flexible form, at the new Vancouver City College. Some examples of 
programs are reproduced in Appendix G. (See also Fig. 5 in Section 9).] 

"Foundation Units." 

Besides its other obvious advantages (including its relevance to the counsellor's 
task), this procedure wnuld give new opportunities for innovation in "general educa- 
tion^ (better described as founJation-unit) components. Possibilities such as the fol- 
lowing could be developed: 

1 . Science and the Modern World . 

A review of the physical and biological sciences. Their contribution to scien- 
tific thought, historically and today. Their main applications, distinguishing p>iOlic 
and private, national and international areas. Implications for society, the educated 
person, the alert citizen. 

2 . The Humanities: their Individual and Social Contributions . 

The scope of the humanities (literature, art, music, etc.). Their history, and 
their contemporary situation; including comparative examples (18th century Britain, 20th 
century North America; Oriental, European, Mexican, native cultures, etc.). Individual 
vs. social aspects of the arts. 

3. The Social Sciences; Understanding Contemporary Society . 

Historical review of the study of society. Branches of social study and their 
differences (economics, political science, cultural anthropology, sociology, psychology, 
etc.). Scientific study of social problems: possibilities, uses, limitations. Rela- 

tion to education, technology, career planning, citizenship, etc.). 

Three basic "foundation-units" such as the above, might simply be described as 
Sciences 101, Humanities 101, and Social Sciences- 101. Complete in the first term, they 



could bo followed in the second tens by Sciences 102, Huaanities 102, and Social Sci- 
ences 102 which would develop aspects of each area wore intensively: the particular 

topics being at the discretion of the instructor, who would suike use of his special in- 
terests or experience. Projects, library study, and (quite readily) coa*unity under- 
takings of several kinds wight very well be part of the second instalwent. Most valu- 
able could be a course which, though called Canadian History, would interweave Canadian^ 
American, British, and international history, wh«ch did not forget to cover the differ- 
ences affecting Quebec, and which sought to eaphasize social and econowic as well as 
political factors. Equally a course which, though called Vorld Geography, would deal 
with Canada comparatively . utilizing climate zones and resource-regions elsewhere, which 
are both comparable and different, as the means of illuminating the effects which Can- 
adian geography has had upon the community nationally and regionally. 

No apoloft; ought to be necessary for suggesting courses which, some will say, 

•ought to be taught in high school". Whether they are taught there or not, the fact is 
that these integrated approaches escape many university students, especially the en- 
trants to specialized faculties; and they are needed for the several classes of students 
who are not recently out of high school, or, for other reasons are in the need of a 
newly synoptic "fresh look" at education. Other options would be needed for students 
who have not only gaps in basic learning, but deficiencies in their capacity to learn, 
and in the all-important area of occupational choice. It is for this reason that a 
course, commonly called Communication Skills , has been developed in many U.S. colleges 
(and has long been utilized at Vancouver Vocational JnstituteK It would not natter if 
this were catalogued as English 101, so long as it cohered some of the essential sub- 
ject-matter of remedial reading, composition, vocabulary, and public speaking. Another 
might be Career Orientation , a course which offers an ingenious opportunity for combin- 
ing study of aptitudes, psychological and educational tv^sting; labour market informa- 
tion, personnel work, and job-specifications; technology, management, the professions, 
automation, and leisure. This might by Psychology 101. It is, of course, eainently 
designed to be given by the counsellors in their instructional capacity. 

There is one subject - Mathematics - which can most easily stay in the curriculum 
without change from the standard nomenclature (though its content has in fact changed 
radically), and it is most likely to be in heavy demand. The reason is its essential- 
ity for technological studies. Even here, however, as every Junior College and many 
Technical Institutes have demonstrated, there is a place for *^dapted" courses of 
mathematics, quite possibly several of them for appropriate purposes (engineering, 
electronics, construction, laboratory technicians, surveyors, research assistants, etc.). 
For students who are not proceeding to a technical course, of course, they will not be 
required. Likewise, students who are already specializing in Mathematics (there are 
many of these today, though there is also a distinct tendency for them to go directly 
to universities, especially since scholarships are available for bright students) may 
prefer to stick to "pure" rather than applied courses. It is arguable, however, that 
even the student who i^ specializing in mathematics - usually because his capacity for 
this subject has been demonstrated in high school - should be advised to take Sciences 
lOl as a necessary ingredient in his general education before he goes on to any further 
mathematics courses. There is real danger - educators are able to trace its rise since 
the first "Sputnik scare" - that the youngster who shows mathematical ability in the 
early grades will be encouraged to further and further concentration in maths., which 
will support him easily as a •top student" from high-school to university and on to 
graduate studies, without his getting much othcir kind of education at all. He is ob- 
viously a "science student"; yet he may be ill-prepared in his knowledge of the physi- 
cal and biological sciences as such. In the humanities, in geography and history^ in 
the social sciences, he may be positively poverty-stricken. Possibly not many such 
students will make their passage through thb Regional College: if they do, however, it 

would not be amiss if their general education were aided and given better balance by 
their College sojourn. 

Lack of balance, however, is not a risk confined to science students, or any other 
students who specialize. It is a common danger which confronts almost all educated 
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5, CAREER OaiENIkTlON 



There is uelrersel egreeaeet thet • BeRionel College will be a great asset ^ the 
constituency it serres. In one way or another, the greet wajority of ewployees who 
responded to the Vocational Needs Surrey expressed this view. But there is need for 
Clarification on the subject. To begin with, it is not at all certain ^»*at everyone 
is able to identify with a region rather than with their local co«unity. Parochial 
self-interest is stronger, the eore the centres are isolated by sizeable o;»*^*"®®** 
Secondly, industrial and cowwercial developwent, which will certainly be aided by the 
expansion of technical training, is not necessarily synonymous with social development. 
The social resources of a region depend on the people who live there, the extent to 
which their talents are stiwulated and made available, the clubs, societies and 
ations which keep recreational and cultural interests alive, the facilities and build- 
inas. private and public, sunser and winter, which provide these activities with c^- 
■unity weetino-places. In a snail town, the school nay be the only connon centre it 
possesses, and sonetines this is not available for evenings or weekends. Welcome 
though they are. and cooperative though the School Board nay be. cramped classrooms are 
not ideal for adults, nor are gymasia suitable for concerts and plays. Co*crcialize 
sports tfid a constant diet of television sre not the most productive of original initi- 
atives and community participation. By the same token, the tourist trade, highly re- 
levant though it is to the scenic beauties, the wild life resources, the recreational 

facilities of the Island, is apt to have too much claimed for it. It is at Present 

highly seasonal; and it is too easily thought of in purely commercial terms. These 
limitations can only be overcome by a comprehensive approach and a broad plan of de- 
velopment. Public facilities should enhance the lives of the residents as well ■ “ 

tract the tourist. (This is well understood by municipal Parks Boards and by both 
federal and provincial parks services: a balanced combination of development - citi- 

zen as well as tourist, public as well as private - has been registering gains in Vic- 
toria). 

Improved educational resources are obviously a vital ingredient in all community 

improvement. But principles of conservation have to be recognized here, as much as 

they now are in the enlightened treatment of national resources. It is ® bard and un- 
pleasant fact, but one which must be stated, that better educational facilities, 
whether technical or academic, will not by themselves "build up the economy . They 
will be seized upon by many individuals as the means of leayuifl the community, if there 
are no offsetting incentives to induce them to remain. The frontier chancier of much 
of the Island contributes to the liability side of the balance-sh^et . The o 

many youngsters, sometimes openly expressed, is to "get dway . This may make them 
earnest students, but their "career orientation" is not home-(<irected, and it may be 
unrealistically set towards the university or a profession mainly because this seems 
to offer big rewards in the big city. On the other hand, since local personnel have 
not been available, technicians, specially-skilled workers, supervisors and managers 
have been "imported" from elsewhere (sometimes from "the mainland , more often from 
eastern Canada, the United States, or Europe). If this picture is to be chang^, the 
recruitment of talent must be a two-fold operation: better use must be made of the 

local "education reservoirs" of young manpower, but there must also be jobs for them - 
Jobs which justify the terms "career" and "opportunity" by reason of their salaries, 
the attraction of working conditions, the interest shown in the development of skills, 
the encouragement given to competence. 

In the development of technical courses by Colleges, there is unanimous approval 
of the device of the Advisory Committee (and in the case of British Columbia, this is 
incorporated in the new clauses of the Public Scjools Act relating to colleges). It 
is important to recognize at the outset that there is a choice before m«bers of 
College's advisory committees. They may assume very limited functions, directing their 
efforts almost exclusively to setting up a course, after which committee work My 
languish. Or they My take a broad and continuing interest in the college, helping it 
with facilities, personnel, work-study schedules, donations, and so forth; helping also 
in the assessment of the course, and looking to the future for needed changes. Ob- 
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vlottsly, for all instructors concerned, tkis kind of advisory coasittee could becoae 
an invaluable resource, for technical knowledge as well as career inforaation and 
placewent opportunities for students. 

Planning the Technical Courses . 

There are three steps in deciding on the vocational curriculusi: they are all in- 

terrelated, but nevertheless represent three different stages in the process of fomg^- 
lating the right curriculuw. (l) Vfhat is the basic industrial and eaplojnnent structure 
in the region at present? How wuch is it changing, and what changes or developaents 
would be wost desirable? (2) Nhat are t^e interests of all ewploying agencies, indus- 
trial, cowwercial services, governwental institutions, health, welfare and recreational 
agencies, etc. , - in personnel of all kinds whose education and training could be as- 
sisted by the College? In what ways and at what points can these interests be enlistod 
cooperatively, in advice, facilities, placewent? (3) Nhat choices should be wade be- 
tween the Biany courses which suggest themselves as possible or necessary? This latter 
is a most realistic task: not only because teaching personnel and even potential stu- 

dents smy be too scarce for some otherwise desirable courses, but because there may be 
priorities - in both immediate and long-range benefit to the area - to consider; be- 
cause there are many types of courses possible (and the first concern of the college 
must be with balanced two-year programs); and because some types of training greatly 
needed in the region may still best be provided by other institutions. 

To simplify this part of the exposition, a distinction is here made between "core** 
programs and **huxiliary** courses , and attention is confined in this section to the 
former. The latter are dealt with in Section 6. 

There is actually a fourth stage for the college administrt tion, and this is (4) 
the registration and counselling arrangments concerned to inform students of available 
courses and assist them in making appropriate choices. These fire reserved till Section 
7. 

It is not the purpose of this Beport to write out the detailed curriculum blue- 
print. This responsibility must await the deliberations of the principal and his senior 
staff; and the advisory committees attached to all technical courses also have the 
specific function of providing a two-way channel on this subject. The institution of 
the Vocational Needs Survey, however, was a deliberate effort to lay the groundwork for 
future planning in this field, and the main results can profitably be reviewed. 

A fair indication of the economic pattern of the Survey Area is given by the sum- 
mary compilation in Table 6. While the survey was able to make contact with nearly 
ninety "employing units", as well as the main trade union locals, comprising in all 
over 11,000 employees, it is not complete in certain areas. Very small firms, stores, 
etc., and employers not likely to be interested in college trainees, were omitted. Ag- 
riculture is not represented, but this does not mean that its importance, notably in 
the Duncan districts and the Comox valley area, is not recognized: it must receive 

proper consideration in any plans for the college. The highly important fisliiug indus- 
try is not represented in Table 6, but the view of the U.F.A.N.U. on technical trends 
and needs were obtained, and considerable comment and information was supplied by the 
Fisheries Research Board, the B.C. unit of which is located near Nanaimo. Mining is 
the other extractive industry which it was not possiMe to cover in this initial sur- 
vey. 

Several features may be discerned in the overall figures. The overwhelming domin- 
ance of logging, and of forest products, (lumber, pulp, kraft, plywood, etc.) shows up 
more in this sample than it would in a full count of all employment. Between them they 
represent nearly 70 per cent of the total. Logging, it is to be noted, still employs 
more than the mills in this part of the world, end this would have been more marked if 
it had been possible to include more of the sMller firms in the survey, but the amount 
of emplo^ent (not necessarily production) has been steadily diminishing, mechanized 
cutting and hauling being a major reason. The giant plants of the three or four major 
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Industrial Area 


Supervisory 

Technical 


Clerical . 
Office 


Sales 


Maint- 

enance 


Operating 


Total 


A. Logging (11) 


263 


117 


7 


435 


2839 


3661 


B. Forest Products 
Manufacturers (S) 


311 


189 


8 


829 


2830 


4167 

542 


C. Dtilities (12) 


57 


81 


22 


73 


309 


0. Construction. Industrial 


43 


35 


27 


14 


238 


357 


Services (13) 






E. Public Bervices. 


194 


108 


11 


07 


209 


609 


Communication (10) 




234 


695 


F. Health Services (8) 


361 


79 


- 


21 


G. Banking. Real Estate (8) 


36 


100 


61 


3 


1 


201 


H. Retail Trade Tourist 


83 


58 


340 


26 


100 


607 


Service (21) 








Total sample (88) 


1,346 


767 


476 


1.488 


6.760 


10.839 



The figures in bmckets indicate fims, coapanies^ branches, offices, etc., treated as 
eaploying units for the purposes of the Surupy. In addition, questionnaires were ans- 
wered by trade unions comprising several locals throughout the central and upper I*5land. 



(a) Includes aunicipal governsaents. School Boards, libraries, radio stations, news- 
papers. 

(b) Includes hotels, autoaobile service. Excludes teaching staff; excludes al jo sea- 
sonal employees of Fisheries. Research Board (Nanaimo). 

Table 7. Some Indications of faiployment Trends 



(Vocational Needs Survey Sample) 



Industrial Area (a) 


Change 

1954- 


Estimate of Baployment 
1%5-1970 


P.C. 

Female 


Total 

work 




1965(b) 


Less 


same 


increase 


Work force 
(l%5)(c) 


force 

(1965) 




P.C. 








P.C. 


3656 


A. Logging (11) 


-1 p.c. 


2 


6 


3 


1.3 


B. Forest Products (5) 


+47 p.c. 


1 


1 


3 


3.3 


4167 


C. Dtilities (12) 


-8 p.c. 


- 


4 


8 


26.8 


6ll 


0. Construction. Industrial 
Service (13) 


+ 79 p.c. 


- 


3 


10 


6.7 


357 


E. Public Services. 

Communication (10) 


+53 p.c. 


- 


3 


7 


23.0 


604 


F. Health Services (8) 


+43 p.c. 


- 


2 


6 


84.7 


695 


G. Finance. Real Estate (8) 


•*112 p.c. 


- 


3 


5 


55.2 


201 


H. Retail Trade. Tourist 
Service (21) 


+35 p.c. 


1 


5 


15 


48.2 


610 



(a) The figures in this column show the number of units who answered the questionnaire. 
Data in all columns except the first are based on these samples. 



(b) Not all employers were able to supply figurest hence the numbers on which these per- 
centages are based are less than the total sample. There are always veriations be- 
tween industrial firms. PercenUges accordingly are given to nearest integer only, 
and should be treated as indications rather than as exact meanurements. 

(c) The percentage o£ ;female anployees in the total work force enimierated in the survey 
was 13.5; the corresponding figure for Vancouver Island (1%1) was 26.2 per cent» 
reflecting the much greater variety of occupations available to women in the Great- 
er Victoria area. 
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corporitiont • ind pirticulirly ttiose of MicJIllliii-Bloodel , ire of course the lirgest 
tingle eaployers. In the Inst decide or to (Tnble 7), eaployaent hat continued to in- 
create, pore than offsetting the big reducations in the logging workforce which have 
characteriaed the Island (at well at the painland operations) since the war. A large 
part of the future of the econopic base of the Island is written in the signs of e«- 
ploypent trends (Table 7) and types of saiploypent (Table 6) if these can be sufficient- 
ly interpreted. Still confining attention to Groups A and B in these tables, it is to 
be retaarked that at least sope logging units predict reductions; that by far the great- 
est nupbpr of operators (i.e., sunual workerp of all grades of skill) are in- the two 
forest-industry branches; that a very large quota of paintenance workers (becoping in- 
creasingly ipportant with autopation) are in the forestry products plants; that the 
nupbers of clerical and office workers, relaf ivelv fipeaking, is rather spall; and that, 
with the latter as the pain exception, the proportion of wopen epployed in these 
staples of the Island econopy is very spall. 

Supervisory and technical personnel, because of their direct relevance in curricu- 
lup planning, call for special pention. In ^he forest industries they account for 
nearly three-quarters of the sapple. This is a very pixed group, of course, and future 
surveys will undoubtedly provide puch pore detail in ihese critical areas. The figures 
are only provisional, poreover, for another reason. The total (36l) in health services 
(Group F) is large because nurses are included; whereas teachers are not included in 
the enuperation for public services (Group E). The precise definition of **technical " 
is ipportant because it undoubtedly in these figures includes both professionals and 
8®*i “professionals" or "sub-professionals". "Supervisory" also includes panagerial 
personnel of various ranks. 

The utilities (power, water, gas, etc.), construction, and sope industries which 
in this coppilation are included as auxiliary industries (ironworks, chemicals, heavy 
machinery servicing and repair, etc.) are significant because they constitute the bal- 
ance of manufacturing and related industry aKer forest products. The other sources 
of employment are the "secondary" and "tertiary" ones, trade and services. Hfhile con- 
struction and the utilities are highly important technically, and both will become more 
so in every development which opens up the Inland further, the utilities are not heavy 
employers of labour; and even construction, once the great user of manpower, including 
unskilled manual labour, has become more and more a mechanized set of operations. By 
the same token, however, the technicians that they do need are vital to them. Nhat the 
relative weight of Groups C and D reflect is the fact that the Survey Area, and even 
the Island as a whole, are seriously lacking in secondary industry, notably light man- 
ufactures. These not only give more balance to the local econopy, which is otherwise 
drastically affected by reductions or shutdowns in the wain mills, but help to provide 
a pore diversified demand for labour, including skilled and semi-skilled employments 
suitable for women. Wiile it would be impossible to expect the College to have sole re- 
sponsibility in this matter, it is not unreasonable that it should be kept in mind in 
the broader context of vocational planning: how far can subsidiary and auxiliary in- 

dustries be aided through the provision of skilled personnel, panagerial as well as 
technical? Some Junior Colleges in the U.S. have helpt^d to keep small industries alive 
by offering courses in Small Business Management; but this is much easier in large 
cities than in frontier regions. Mood products utilization, food processing, and pos- 
sibly mineral products utilization, obviously invite the most exploration: the college 

cannot be envisaged as a technical research centre - this might be a private, or cor- 
poration, or university undertaking - but it could be a ready ally in some of the per- 
sonnel aspects. If nothing more, this points to one suggestion: that the various ad- 

visory committees should not be too self-contained, specialized and "Vatertight" - 
there is a place for an occasional Vocational Needs Evaluation Conmittee, with a repre- 
sentative from pach technical group, and persons inside and outside the college con- 
cerned with placement, to look at the balance, or lack of balance, in the technical 
offerings. Such a committee will of course be able to make more of a contribution once 
the college has been in operation for a few years, has accumulated records of its grad- 
uates' jobs, and has conducted further surveys on the lines of the present experimental 
one with (it is to be hoped) mere intensive detail. 



Serf ice SiPloyent * 



Service occupetioBt, by and large, are a soaewhat neglected sector of the labour 
■arket. They are iaportant for a variety of reasons. To begin with, they have reg- 
istered, everywhere in North Aaerlca, to say nothing of Vestern Europe, the biggest in- 
crease, often while skilled Mnual occupations, and certainly unskilled ones, have de- 
clined. Prosperity and an expanding econoay, as well as'urbanization and wany aspects 
of social technology (including household services, and recreation) give rise to ner 
services. Mass coarnuni cat ions; health and welfare services, govermental operations, 
education, all need personal services for which, at least so far, autoaation is not a 
coaplete substitute. A wide variety of skills, training and educational qualifications 
are relevant, ranging froa the pre-established professions, through nursing, account- 
ing, etc., to a proliferation of clerical and data-processing occupations to *^ew** oc- 
cupations such as airline stewardesses, aedical librarians, or television interviewers. 
Many of these occupations are favourable to young people, and, to woaen. It is no ac- 
cident that Aaerican Junior Colleges have developed a considerable number of special 
training prograas in response to these developaents. 

Each of these wUl need specific scrutiny. Nhat is in heavy demand in California 
may have little relevance on the Island or even in British Columbia: small-scale be- 

ginnings with different orientations may be the wisest course. Tourism is only one 
example, but a very important one for this region. What are the most strategic needs, 
remembering that restaurant and hotel management is now an intensive course at BCIT, 
while cooks are being trained at the Vocational Schools? Is there room for an imagina- 
tive program for a few selected candidates which will adapt them not only for immediate 
employment, brt for futher development as *^ourist aides'* in government or private 
service, which will be completely attuned to local resources? 

The Views of Bnolovers (a) Industry . 

All the employers canvassed were asked to discuss current technical trends, to pin- 
point areas of shortage or difficulty in recruitment, and to suggest the kinds of 
training which their own experience indicated as most necessary. This resulted in a 
large store of information, from which it is useful to sift out here the matters on 
which there is greatest consensus: and it is relevant to do so primarily for the mid- 
dle range of skills - typically referred to as those between the fully professional and 
the clerical; or between the university graduate and the high-school product. Against 
the labour-market background previously described, it is also convenient to present the 
suggestions for the industries in two groups (A-D and E-H respectively). 

The views of spokesmen for the logging industry and the forest products plants 
come so close in general consensus that there is no need to separate them. Virtually 
all of them express a need for upgrading of educational and vocational qualifications 
at all levels - mechanical, maintenance, office, and supervisory. The jobs most dif- 
ficult to fill are technicians in forestry operations, topographers, surveyors! as- 
sistants, assistant engineers. Draftsmen are needed; accountants between the ''high- 
school clerical" level and the professional accountant; and supervisors in all areas - 
mechanical, maintenance, divisional heads, in hydraulics, personnel work and industrial 
relations. TWo-year courses which appear as welcome include all technical forestry 
training, special accounting courses adapted to forestry, and similarly-oriented 
courses in business management. The trade unions in this field add to the list of 
needed technicians, forestry management and conservation personnel, safety and work- 
mens' compensation administrators: and favour as courses whic}i they would welcome, 

commercial mathematics of appropriate kinds, trade union management, and industrial 
relations; coursps in the social sciences and on modern social problems are desired on 
all sides, but political science, economics, sociology, and social welfare are specif- 
ically mantioned. 

‘The utilitips require electrical, power, and radio technicians, engineering as- 
sistants of all kinds, and draftsmen: but mention such specifics as distribution (line 
crew) supervisors, and specialists in customer: service with knowledge of new methods 
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■■c| pro^Ncta. CoBstructloo aen refer also to the ne(9d for specialized salesaan and ad> 
viaera with knowledge of aodera construction practices who **know how to keep up-to- 
date** with this kind of knowledge. Coursep recoaaendled . besides those for engineering 
assistants, and technicians in power, electronics, instruaentation, aodern construc- 
tion, extend to supervisors, *hiiddle aanageaent**, ani! personnel services. The construc- 
tion industry suggests estiaators and appraisers, construction supervisors, design 
draftsaen; soae of the auxiliary industries suggest f:echnicians in such areas as refrig- 
eration, eorrosiop, Instruaents, and conservation. The Fisheries Research Board has an 
intiaate knowledge of technical researc|i needs, and is able to specify such courses as 
tiae-lapse, infra-red, and underwater photography, laboratory techniques in aicroscopy 
and water analysis: but it is interesting to find that, besides coaputer prograaaing, 

electronics, and aechanical drawing, they could utilize trainees in technical and sci- 
entific writing and reporting, "corrective courses in English coaposition**, research in- 
vestigation techniques, and languages (Russian, German and Japanese being among those 
aentioned). It is clear, of course, that the presence of the Research Station makes 
technical courses in marine biology and oceanography as much a **natural" for this region 
as forestry-products technician training is by reason of the giant wood-using plants 
which are the Island's biggest sources of revenue and employment. 

The Views of Employers: (b) Services . 

The public services are aware of a wide range of needs: building inspectors, as- 

sessors, park maintenance and horticulture aides, botany assistants, educational tele- 
vision technicians, recreation supervisors and community recreation organizers. Courses 
are recoamended not only for these but for municipal administration, local government 
and city managers, town planning assistants, regional planning and develojpment person- 
nel, accountants and executive secretaries. Not only newspapers but broadcasting units 
and education departments today need reporters, writers, photographers, and visual-aid 
and display technicians. 

Health, welfare, and education services are special cases. There is no doubt 
about the needs. They have been crystallized, with the medical profession leading the 
way, because the basic professions themselves (doctors, social workers, teachers) have 
intensively-organized training facilities, standards, and entrance requirements. In- 
termediate occupations must therefore be fitted into the hierarchy of training and 
operational practice, anc| new training programs must receive the advice and sanction of 
the appropriate professional bodies: but, on the other hand, it is easier to set up 

the specifications for technicians, *^ides”, etc., once this development is approved, 
because of the roles and functions of professionals and supervisors are already stand- 
ardized. Thus a sei^ies of paramedical occupations are now organized through the BCIT, 
particularly medical-laboratory technicians^; a program for social welfare aides (as- 
sistants to professional isocial workers) has been inaugurated at Vancouver City Col- 
lege. The possibilities and status of t teacher s' aides is still under discussion, but 
this subject is being pursued in several provinces. So far as the training of profes- 
sionals themselves is concerned, there is of course every reason for the college to ex- 
plore the offering of undergraduate and "pre-professional" courses for teachers, nurses, 
and medicine; and, for that matter, engineers, architects, town planners, etc. Profes- 
sional courses and qualifications per se will remain the responsibility of universities 
(and cooperating professions), but the transfer courses once agreed upon can be con- 
fidently embarked on in the knowledge that there is assurance of both demand and supply. 



^Tlie survey returns from the hospitals are replete with suggestions on all the auxiliary 
medical persofinel, iscluding nurses* aides, practiGal nurses, orderlies, etc., as well 
as physiotherapists, occupational therapists, etc. They are not reproduced here, on 
the assumption that this important area should be reviewed by a special committee in 
view of existing training programs at both BCIT and the Vocational Schools. Nurses* 
training, however, should certainly be the subject of cooperation between the college 
and the teaching hospitals on the Island. 
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Banks and stores (now that chains, departwent stores, and supensarkets have so 
radically changed the structure of retail trade) have sowe features in conion so far as 
the labour Mrket is concerned: they draw on a large proportion of the high school pop- 

ulation, and for the west part conduct their own training prograws. There are of 
course many other kinds of offices besides banks, and there are a great diversity of 
trade operiitions besides stores. Nhat the survey reflects, even though in this sizeable 
area it is only a partial sanple, is that Mechanization and *Viiddle Hanagewent** skills 
are steadily asstusing wore iaportance. Financial institutions are looking for Machine 
operators and coMputer prograMwers, clerical and accounting supervisors, high-grade sec- 
retaries; stores are looking for Maintenance Men for self-servicing equipMent and spec- 
ialist salestaffs of all kinds. Slodern consuMer goods have created needs in retail and 
wholesale trade for TV, air-conditioning and refrigeration specialists, test Mechanics, 
autoMaticHaacbinery servicing, house furnishing consultants, and consuffler-credit ac- 
countants. The kinds of courses that would be welcoMe froM a college include econoaics, 
finance, and law, various kinds of business MatheMatics and accounting, coaputer pro- 
graaaing, insurance and real estate practice, interior decorating, land-survey, con- 
struction estiaating, and town planning assistants, restaurant and tourist-trade vanage- 
aent; and, as in aany other fields, prograas for supervisors, adainistration, personnel 
work, and industrial relations. 

Sorting Out the Courses 

While there is no doubt about the work to be done, nor of the possibilities of the 
Regional College as a coordinator, it is also evident that there is a great deal of con- 
fusion, notably on the acguisltion of skills and the education of a technician ^ but also 
as between special-purpose short courses and long-tera study prograas . The picture of 
needed curriculua is blurred. Is **upgrading** at issue and is this educational upgrad- 
ing, or an increased Manipulative skill, or knowledge of new processes or aachinery - or 
soae of all of thea? Is the basic need one of retraining for soaeone whose job has dis- 
appeared or radically changed: is it a refresher course for soaeone fully eaployed who 
needs to revise or add to his knowledge? And what are the coaponents in each case - 
lectures, discussion between equals, tuition froa experts, clinical exaaination, book 
study, or lab. work? At every point, one coaes back to the educational components: what is 
the level at which one aay start giving instruction, or what is essential to perait the 
technical **take off". Or is "technique" nothing aore than refined education? These things 
will deteraine the way in which the instruction should be offered, and also the tiae vrtiich 
will need to be taken to "coaplete" a course. Froa such considerations alone can be de- 
cided (1) if this is a course of instruction best undertaken in a Vocational (or skilled- 
trades) School; (2) whether apprenticeship provisions are appropriate, and therefore 
that trade unions and industries should participate in the prograaming; (3) whether hig^- 
school curriculua subjects are required or not (which aay decide whether they belong to 
the college or should best be carried out under the School Boards* adult education pro- 
graa) ; (4) whether the requireaents can best be aet through "extension-type" courses 
(night classes, special institutes, etc.); (5) the extent to which College-industry co- 
operation (in-service training, work-study prograas, etc.) is essential in the pian^ 

Each occupational area will need its own review and analysis; some vocational in- 
structors will have a aore difficult task than others in this respect. The fact is that 
there is no inherent distinction between "technologist" and "technician", and even be- 
tween training and technical training at aany points. The Californian experience is so 
illuainating on this point, that the course listings have been set out in detail in 
Appendix G (especially 4 and 5).* The distinction between tradesman (or skilled crafts- 
man, skilled mechanic, etc.), technician and technologist aay be established, and is in 
fact so established, by (l) the institutions offering the training. (2) job-specifica- 
tion set up or recognized by employers, (3) professional and semi-professional bodies 
which accredit the right to practice (as well as governaental licences, and apprentice- 
ship regulations established by trades unions and industry), (4) the educational attain- 
aents which are required in order to qualify. If sow or all of these are eihbodied in a 
certificate, of whatever kind, the distinction becomes concrete. 



*See also Appendices G(5), G(6) on Canadian training institutions; and soae sample 

"technologist" and "technician" specifications in Appendices G(7), G(0). 
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British Columbia already has Vocational Schools (for adults), and tocational 
courses in the high schools which are preparatory In nature. It has also the B.C. In- 
stitute of Technology, with ten or wore prograas directed specifically to the training 
of technologists in fields which are closely coaparable to the first two University 
years of engineering (in various branches); and sowe others which are better described 
as technical or occupational prograws, as they would be in A^'erican colleges. The 
list, and their present enrolwents, cgn be seen in Table 8. [Two further courses, for 
wedical laboratory technologists, and X-Ray technologists, which are virtually self- 
contained programs supervised by the ^ledical profession, are not included here.] 

Is there an intermediate area of career training for the Regional College to cul- 
tivate? Or is some overlapping unavoidable? The ak^swer, it is suggested, is Yes an 
both counts. But the **over lapping** is only in occupational descriptions: there need 

be no conflict or waste of effort in deploying our instructional resources, if the re- 
quisite consultation and planning is done,, The preliminary guidelines for this are set 
out, for core programs, in what follows, and for auxiliary courses in Section 6. 

Technologists and Technicians . 

There is a great deal to be learned from the experience of the B.C. Institute of 
Technology even though it is still only in its second year of operation, i.e., its 
first crop of graduates (excluding the special programs of medical technologists) now 
in their second and concluding year is^ still to be **harvested**, but its second set of 
applications has been received. The statistics available at the time of writing were 
not complete, and the applications for the available 575 places were nearer 1,000; but 
their distribution over the seventeen programs at present offered is extremely helpful 
to know. 

To start with, it must be remembered that the training quotas for each program 
(with the exception of the familiar, and more general, program of Business Management) 
•re relatively small. The typical class is 30 in number, a few as small as 12 or 15. 
This is as it should be: technical instruction is expensive, it usually requires 

costly, modern equipfient, ib must be intensively done If it is to be effective, and 
the course with such small numbers guarantees a measure of individual attention and a 
high rate of success for the student who brings motivation and ability to his studies. 
This is more intensive training even than universities can offer in cognate fields; and 
is a clear indication that the Institute aims at a first-class standard. 

But such small numbers imply, and actually permit, high selectivity: only the best 

students will be chosen, and all the evidence is that very high qualifications have 
characterized most of them so far (particularly in mathematics and science subjects). 

Of a total of 620 applications processed for entry in the 1965-6 session, up to the end 
of July, no less than 304, or nearly one-half, had gone beyond Grade XII. Many of them 
had been taking Grade XIII, others had had one year at U.B.C. or had attempted it. The 
fact that some had entered regular university but had found reason to change their 
minds, is a further indication that vocational guidance, wherever it ought to be given, 
is lacking or inadequate. The view still dies hard that the university is **the proper 
place to go to**: the fact that a decision to seek technological training comes only 

after trying a university course means that the technologist's career is not yet fully 
understood as competent, satisfying, and remunerative in its own right. On the other 
hand, an equally large proportion of the applicants (3.6 out of 620) had had some work 
experience, 167 of them (27 per cent of the total) having been already aiployed for 
more than two years. The realization of this group, presumably, is that more training 
and education is needed for career success; although it is fair to assume that some of 
them simply took Jobs after high school in order to^ earn some **education money**. The 
great majority, incidentally, are young; only a very few are in the upper age -groups. 

And male applicants outnumber women by more than ten to one (the balance being somewhat 
redressed at BCIT as a whole by the medical technology' courses, which are suited to, 
and attract, women students very readily). 









Table 8, TreiBiea Progye p ^ lP8tltate_c5 TecbpoloqYt S&A 

Anplicetloes ia gela tloB to Capacity 
(As at August l%b) 



. t 



PrognuB Area 



Buildiug techaology 

Cisil & structural techaology 

Mechanical technology 

Sumeyiag 

Chealcal and Betallurgical 
Oil and gas technology 
HiaiBg technology 
Forestry technology 



Electrical 
Electronics 
InstruBentation 
Broadcasting (technical) 



Applications 



37 

56 

54 
34 

55 
7 

17 

86 



Broadcasting (production) 

Business Mnagonent 

Hotel and restaurant operation 



Food processing 

Forest products utilization 

Total 



22 

125 

42 

22 



Capacity 



30 

30 

45 

30 

30 

30 

30 

30 



15 

45 

30 

12 



P.C. 



123 

187 

120 

113 

163 

23 

57 

287 



147 

278 

140 

183 



76 

125 

34 



35 

35 

862 



IS 

120 

30 



20 

30 

575 



422 

104 

113 



175 

117 

150 



Source; Data supplied by B.C. Institute of Technology, slightly edited 
' regrouped to show the training prograns in related groups* 

Applications by the ti«e of entrance were closer to 1,000. 



The conclusion is that highly-trained technologists are rare, and are 
rwain rare. If the nuabers are doubled in the next fite years, this is hardly lively 
tc Bean they are going to flood the aarket, especially if this principal 
these educational calculations is Br Ish Coluabla and perhaps sone part of zhe Western 
province and the north-west. Should it be otherwise? Technologists are greatly needed, 
they are invaluable in the production and service niches they fill. But, with ev».ry 
allowance for the denand of this New Age, are they ever likely to be needed on .he 
scale which characterized, for exaaple, the deaand for electricians or Bachinlsts or 
the great variety of clerical workers in the last half-century? Most persons quali.-ed 
to judge give a decided No to this question: to sowe predictors, the technologist of 

the** future proaises to be a lonely operative, surrounded by long corridors of equipaent 

but very few people! 

Before proceeding, a few cautions are in rder in interpreting the fact that ap- 
Plication far oatraa the places a.ailable (third colinn. Table 8), It Best be rwe^ered, 
first, that it is cobbob experience for applications to exceed capacity in alaost «11 
universities, where the nuabers are large and yearly growing larger, but alao in aost 
of the professional schools, where the noabers are relatively saall. The excess does 
not bv itself indicate the need for expanded capacity, and least of ail at the outset 
of a new traTning facility, which has to reckon with pent-up needs froa the past few 
years. The other factor is the qualifications for entry of the unsuccessful applicants. 
If BOB and woaen with the requisite ability are denied the opportunity for tracing 
which society can use, the arguaent for expansioa is of course unassailable. «it we 
ssed gutre inforaation on the educational rating of unsuccessful caaditttes, and the 
possible ilteriiotlve occupetions irbicii soae of tbeso people sight trail fore perliaps la 
the future as the drop-out or attrition rates of technological training classes becoae 

Buch larger. 
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At least one of the iHiediate answers is to recognize further subdivisions and 
specializations in the technical network of the nodern labour force. If every profes- 
sional or executive or administrator requires a select corps of technologists, equally 
every technologist requires a corps (sometimes a large one) of technicians : and there 

are several grades and many varieties of technicians. The Society of Architectural 
and Engineering Technologists (SAET) in British Columbia has attempted to wrestle with 
this difficult area of vocational definition, at least in the fields of physical and 
mechanical production with which engineering is most intimately associated. They sug- 
gest three levels of Technician might be specified, the fourth level being reserved 
for Technologist as such; and for Technicians they have set out the subjects or 

courses they recommend as qualifying in eight of the fields (or programs) already es- 
tablished at the B.C. Institute of TechnologjfL [At BCIT itself, this effort has been so 
well accepted as to be embodied in some Night Courses already started in the new ses- 
sion (1965-6).] These are so valuable in giving concreteness to an otherwise elusive 
subject that they are reproduced in one of the appendices to this Report (CC9)). 

What is important here is to note, first, that the recommended qualifications start 
with high-school graduation (Grade XII) in ai^y of the B.C. secondary school options 
now in operation. The second implication is that these programs for Technicians are 
completely suitable and appropriate for Regional College de;velopment. 

It may well be that Regional College courses in the first year will permit some 
students to transfer to BCIT in the second year. This is all the more feasible if the 
relatively small numbers and high selectivity of BCIT training are kept clearly in 
view. This will be a matter for curriculum planners to keep in mind. Nor should some 
decentralization of complete technological courses be out of court. This too is a 
matter for cooperative discussion and planning between the two institutions, and par- 
ticularly for their Advisory Comaittees, who would be actuated by provincial (or na- 
tional) as well as local perspectives. But the most inviting area for complementary 
educational provision, which no other public educational body could provide as effect - 
ively . would be the development of an appropriate range of technician training. All 
the more so in the light of what has already been adduced in Part I of this Report on 
the needs of students who will channel through the '"non-academic'* options. 

Expanding the Technician Concept for Modern Society . 

The greatest reinforcement of this guide-line for curriculum development comes 
from another direction. The concept of a technically-trained (and appropriately ed- 
ucated) person nreds to be extended beyond the physical production or "sub-engineering " 
area which has made it most familiar . In the twentieth century, there are just as 
great needs in the service areas, if not greater: there are in all probability an ex- 

panding number of public careers of many kinds as well as those in the private business 
or manufacturing fields. Highly important emmples are recreation and leisure-time ac- 
tivitieSc including all the arts and crafts. These shade into various types of com- 
munity leadership programs oh the one hand, with all the auxiliaries of the arts, in 
drama, music, ballet, the use of visual aids, museums, libraries art galleries, etc., 
on the other. Arts and leisure programs are "naturals" for local community develop- 
ment. whether or not there are already some resources (in this urea, a poverty of local 
resources might well justify special efforts on the part of the college faculties to 
help generate them). If there are already local festivals, committees, theatre groups 
or orchestras, etc., they are welcome allies. Obviously, there may also be room for 
complementing or even redirecting the adult education facilities of the region in 
a^'propriate fields. (See also Section 6). 

Another example, which is so little recognized as to be almost I’ieglected, is the 
area of research assistance, particularly the areas of study, statistics, surveys, and 
planning that utilize the social sciences. As everybody knows, these sciences (not 
only economics and psychology, the most familiar, but even anthropology) have been 
drawn into the service of businesses, notably the giant corporations. But modern gov- 
ernment (which is only very slowly and almost reluctantly utilizing the professional 
town planner), education, welfare services, health services, provincial and federal 
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I administrators, voluntary agencies, and the various quasi-government bodies that have 
continually to be set up to provide everything from Judicial or regulatory services to 
television broadcasting - all these need assessments and appraisals, consultation about 
I public needs, evaluation of their optrations, plans for growth and expansion. 

f 

^ Not only is this clearly ”the wave of the future^ in the needs of modern society 

I' - so great in size, and so full of difficulties in nurturing democratic communication: 

I it has other features which give it special virtue, (a) Appropriate training in these 

^ areas does not call for the expensive equipment, laboratories, power and machinery which 

the "physical" technologies must have. It requires libraiies, modern techniques of 
visual aid, perhaps better provisions for travel and observation than some courses have 
yet accepted, and these will cost money: but they are relatively much iGaS expensive, 
and will in any case be available in part for all students, (b) They provide for the 
: social sciences, and the humanities (for literature, history, philosophy, and the arts 

h also have potential roles in public service), the range of intermediate careers other 

I than the purely professional or academic which the more familiar technologies, and en- 

gineering, have provided for students of natural sciences. It mIII take imaginative 
I teachers to develop these courses, and those with appropriate experience may be as rare 
I as the electronics specialist was a few years ago, but they miy anticipate enthusiastic 
\ encouragement both from administrators and from university social scientists who know 

^ the great need for the second and third links in the chain of research and social study. 

As in many otner fields, we have to Icsm that these jobs cannot and should not be 
filled solely by university graduates, just as we have still not fully learned that 
every level in a business from office manager to salesman to draughtsman should not be 
filled by a university graduate engineer, (c) Like the auxiliaries to the technologist, 
they will be needed in sizeable numbers. They constitute personal service in an age 
threatened by the machine. The need for data gathering, opinions, assessment, for In- 
terpretation and explanation, will not be eliminated by the computer, (d) The clinch- 
ing argument for this development should surely be that it can provide satisfying, re- 
spected and predictable careers for many young students today who like social science 
: subjects but are not sure what "they lead to"; or have doubts about an Arts course be- 

cause it is so vocationally vague. The heavy drop-out in the University Arts Course, 
as well as the heavy entry, should be constant reminders that "practical" alternatives 
or redirections are needed for those who cannot or should not contemplate a four-year 
university span. 

The decisive factors for a technician's training are that it should be a program , 
built on an educational base, preparing for a group of skills and competences which 
have intellectual as well as manual (or personal service) components, assuming always 
adaptability as an objective, and therefore covering a period of time. Two years is 
convenient, and appropriate, but not necessarily immutable. A diploma is a proper 
objective, but a certificate half-way along the program is reasonable, and meaningful 
if the program is well-planned.^ The programs which have been worked out at the new 
Vancouver City College, in their first year of operation, are admirable examples of 
this kind of curriculum building. Four examples are reproduced in Appendix G(2), to in- 
dicate the main features. In assessing these it must be remembered that the Vancouver 
City College incorporates the resources of the already existing Vancouver School of Art. 
Nevertheless, the flexibility which can permit "transfer" in the intra mural sense (a) 
from day to evening, and (b) from study to interim employment is particularly to be 
commended. 

The new and widening significance of the term "technician'* must also be noted. Not 
only are five or ten or twenty technicians going to be required for every technologist, 
or professional (the ratios vary with every kind of attempted look into the future). We 
do not depend on the physical sciences alone. It could be that one of the several divi- 



An unorthodox suggestion for Advisory Committees is that they should help to educate 
employers not to offer jobs to students at the end of the first year of their Technical 
Uiplomas. The most eiesquent implementation of this would be a scholarship fund set lup 
,>y industries to permit promising scudeiits to complete their Second year. Some of such 
scholarships might be tenable on a part-work part-study basis. 
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9ioBt of labour botwoeu the Initlmt of Tiobob^Hf legionai Cuilege, aa yet 

oaly dlBly perceired, la betwoea the traiaiag ia the applied akilla of the phyaical 
aotooiioa. aad traialag ia tho applied akllis iihieh doriee from tho ioelal aoioaeoa. In 
pivtV of coaroot the akilla of aoeial reaookoh iofoatlgotioa aad* plaaaiag art already 
dovtfACpod la ualToraltioa; ia port » they aro eortalaly utiliaod ia iadoatry (aotably in 
p^rioaaol work, advertioiag, and **publie relatioaa'*)« But altofothor iaauffioieat at- 
toatioa haa beoa paid to (a) needed derelopaoata in the aadem fabric of goToriuMat and 
soelel adalaiatratioB, and (b) the iatonaddiato ooeupatlona ahich range bet^ea the 
clerical iiorker aad the profoaaloaal (whether coniultaat« export, or **earoei cifil aer- 
vent** adaiai at rater). There la as untapped area here for eaterprislag Collegea to de- 
velop. 



6. COlUIDWITY SERVICE 



**CoMiuiiity services" ire unfsilingly listed in ill iccouati of the Junior college, 

•1 one of its distinguishing snd Bost vslunble chiricteristics« The ssd fnct is thit, 
in college by college exssiined individuslly , the conmunity courses, other thin those 
for the psrt-tise snd evening students who sre pursuing the reguinr curriculn, asy be 
the least conspicuous, and sonetiBes alaost non>existrat. "Continuing education" cer- 
tainly goes on^ and perhaps aore than in a university institution, in the sense of 
people who are pursuing vocational and occupational upgrading . But what of the ”non- 
credit courses", the various sections of the general public who are interested in soae 
aid or stiaulus to their personal interests (which they theaselves aay not even call 
"education"), the service courses which help people in their leisure tiae, or their 
civic participation, or their faaily life - which in short, enhance the huaan resources 
of the cosaiunity over and above the conteaporary challenges of work and eaployaent? 

The recurring problea of Adult Education is that it is so diffuse. Possible and 
desirable prograas vary so auch - in the alaost infinite range of subject-aatter ; the 
kinds of persons, aen and woaen, old, aiddle-aged, young, and adolescent, who are in- 
terested; the tiae-spans over which they can be planned for thea, or which aight have 
to be arranged for thea since there is no other way in which to fit thea in to hours of 
work, doaestic responsibilities, or distances and travelling tiae. In spite of these 
variables, perhaps because of thea in some ways, adult education is flourishing today 
as never before. The statistics of attendance continue to rise in steeply-graded up- 
ward curves. But it is inperative to be aware of the differences in coaponents. There 
are worlds of differences between courses to iaprove your bridge-playing, to understand 
your car, how to iaprove your cooking or your physics! fitness, how to have a better 
understanding of today’s adolescent, language courses which will help you to travel. 
Grade XI English, cheaistry, or aatheaatics, study of the Great Books, the religions of 
the world, the United Nations and technical assistance prograaa today, conteaporary 
social and econoaic issues in Canada, a study-group on the Fowler Coaaisaion on Canadian 
broadcasting, syaposiuBi on racial discrimination, autoaation and trade union policy, or 
peace, atoaic weapons, and disaraaaent. 

Obviously, soae of this aay be suitable for a Regional College, and some of it may 
not. Some of it may very reasonably be expected from the college since it has been 
created by a group of comaunities which have lacked such a facility before. But other 
agencies are also engaged in "continuing education" activities - outstandingly the night 
schools of the Adult Education departments of several of the School Boards, such special 
institutions as the Regional Library, and a host of private and voluntary organizations, 
clubs and associations, including churches, fila societies, woaen's institutes, trade 
union locals. Rotary Clubs, etc., etc. The needed policy fo;r a Regional College is a 
coBbination of coordination and facilitation : coordination, where this cah iaprove 

presentation, efficiency, and quality, but still preserving a reasonable "<(ivision of 
Iftbour" between the college and other agencies who are already performing d" adequate 
service; facilitation, where the College can help (by lectures, films, reference books, 
study-kits, or simply meeting-places), but leaving the way for College personnel to 
develop and expand educational and cultural undertakings where new directions are 
needed. 

It is useful to set out, even in a distinctly provisional way, the areas in which 
adult education or cooaiunity service courses may be developed. This will serve c three- 
fold purpose. First, as a reminder of the need for balance. There are competing claims 
on a Regional College, Just as there are on all Extension Departments in Universities: 
some of thea are backed by finances, some are not. Those which cannot "support thea- 
selves" aay not get very far unless the college has an adequate Comaunity Services 
budget which will permit some underwriting of pioneer or "demonstration" prograas, and 
this is particularly true in the arts, and in public affairs. Secondly, as a reminder 
that the regular courses and permanent s^a^f are the basis from which the "extension" 
work must be built up. Again, there are limits as well as potentials which must be kept 
in view here. 
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I. VocatioBil proorfi - ferving the econoay of the region, by aiding workers, 
trainees, industry, Banagaient, governaent, in ways which are auxiliary to the regular 
diplona and technician courses of the College. 

b. General education - the students of all kinds, already referred to elsewhere, 
who are interested in study, but not necessarily for credit or diplomas. 

c. The arts . This .'s intended to include the crafts, and nany recreational and 
cultural activities directly or indirectly involving the arts and crafts. 

d. Public affairs - a range of activities frosi sieetings, films, etc., to visiting 
lectures to special courses, quite likely shading into all the preceding areas at the 
margins, but with public or community education (including the sharing of experience 
and opinions) as its particular objective. 

Several other categories are of course possible. Entertainment and recreation is 
one. There may be concerts, plays, exhibits, stemming from the arts, from community as 
well as student and faculty sources. Physical fitness and sports are another. This is 
enough, however, to suggest the programming implicatons. 

The paramount policy suggestion is that a full-time director of a Community Ser- 
vices Division should be appointed at an early uste; and that, particularly in the first 
year of operation, a large part of his time should be kept free to permit him to travel 
and meet with all the appropriate people and agencies in all the communities of the re- 
gion: to assess resources as well as needs, present social, economic, and cultural 

characteristics as well as future potentials. A few special surveys and enquiries may 
well be in order. It is not enough "to offer experimental programs and wait and see 
who comes": reasonable balance and direction is required, not routine plus trial-and- 

error. Contacts with the community must be made, moreover, not only to bring needs to 
light, but to seek leadership , and to aid and encourage it. A two way communication is 
the goal - persons and groups making suggestions to the Division Adult Education per- 
sonnel making suggestions to the community - and nobody can predict the possible re- 
wards. This will require, of course, cooperation (including exchange of information) 
between the Community Services Division and the regular teaching divisions of the col- 
lege. The critical distinction, for adult education, is not between day and evening 
sessions but between full-time and part-time courses. The Director of Community Ser- 
vices should be in charge of these, or have an associate with this special function.^ 

In planning curriculum, it should be remembered that a course which may be too small 
for day classes alone may become completely feasible if given in the evening and opened 
to adults. 

To protect and liberate the service functions of the Comniunity Services Division, 
it may be desirable not to utilize this Division as the public information agent of the 
college, though this practice is sometimes followed. Public information about the whole 
college should emanate from the President's office, and it would be far more effective 
to have an Executive Assistant in this office, who would be responsible for all bulletin^ 
of this naturCo They should of course go to all teaching members of the college and all 
administrative staff; and the director of the Community Services Divi ion would himself 
supply to this Information Officer a large proportion of relevant information. But it 
is essential, if Community Service is to become what it ought to be, that its work 
should be universally understood as an integral part of the college as a whole, not as 
a separate (still less a subordinate) appendage to it. 

Some Special Areas: (1) The Arts, and Public Affairs . 

The college's contribution to the economy of tha region may be more enthusiastic- 
ally recognized than its promise as a cultural asset. Unhappily, though understandably. 



^It is important to determine in what ways the College Library (which is not confined 
to books, but will include visual aids, films and film strips, exhibits, recordings, 
etc.) will be available for the general public. Possibly a special "extension" section 
should be planned, which should be coordinated with the Regional Library service on the 
Island, and the School Boards. 
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educition ii equated with Joba. Can it also be extended to the quality of life? A 
few words on this aspect of ^coawunity** will perhaps not be amiss. 

The Arts . In the most profound sense of ”the quality of life”, nothing is wore 
important than the arts - writing in all its forms, painting, drawing, sculpture, arch- 
itecture and city design, the theatre, the wqny worlds of music, and all the allied 
crafts. Yet no Ingredient in instruction or in community service development is more 
likely to be neglected if there is no deliberate organization - if the community-ser- 
vice offerings and undertakings are left to qrise "if anyone wants them". The arts do 
not "pay" (unless they are commercialized, when they are likely to cease to be arts). 

They require talented and enthusiastic volunteers, who will not get very far if they 
remain isolated individuals. They are easily apt to be regarded as incidental or sec- 
ondary: as "frills" compared with practical matters like occupational preparation, as 

recreational pursuits rather than serious study. Yet their contributions may be es- 
sential ingredients in education, important not only in immediate satisfactions, but in 
creativity and renewal, the enrichment of personality, the opening up of social and 
emotional as well as intellectual horizons. !(or are all of these purely individual; 
sooner or later, they become apparent in the community. There is widespread agreement 
on vocational and educational upgrading these days: how many yet recognize the dire 

needs for cultural upgrading in the community? The mass-media and spectator sports, 
invaded so overwhelmingly by commercialism, have a poor record in this direction, with 
only B few exceptions. Adult education ventures, even if they are selective, and in- 
fluence only small groups (which may in fi>ct be their best objective), are the most 
effective answers. 

If the coiHBunity has no Little Theatre, no concert hall or playhouse, little or no 
visual aid resources (pteracnent book library, music library, films, art shows, histor- 
ical or cultural museums, etc.), and only a few isolated artists, the college cannot be 
expected to work any miracles. It will be hard put to develop its core programs of 
teaching. But it may provide (a) a meeting-place for the arts, for exhibits, plays, 
concerts, (b) some perscr.nci to develop lectures and discussion groups, (c) a clearing- 
house or coordination centre for linking together interested persons, clubs, and as- 
sociations in the community. Within reasonable time it should be possible to develop a 
"circuit" for travelling lecturers, exhibits, musicians, etc., starting from the main 
and branch campuses, covering the coniitituent communities through the cooperation of 
the School Boards, and utilizing travailing personnel from Victoria, Vancouver, and 
elsewhere. 

Much the same applies to public affairs, except that (a) college personnel are 
more likely to be able to give direct help, and (b) it is much easier to organize lec- 
ture series and study groups (compared with concerts, plays, art shows, etc.). This is 
not to say that community resources are not needed - sponsoring groups are essential 
and a great deal of liaison work is involved. Many a community has discovered that it 
has retired persons with scholarly interests, seasoned travellers now "settled down", 
former teachers, persons with hobbies which are fascinating whether they expatiate on 
them to others as amateurs or conAoisseurs, if it only has a place to bring them to. 

Nor is it to be assumed (as, unfortunately, it often is) that the sole requisite is a 
lecturer. Films, film strips, slides, projectors, maps, mimeographed reference mater- 
ial, library books, study-kits, panel and discussion-group organization, are among the 
"equipment" needed to make this kind of adult education attractive as well as effective. 
A reminder seems often to bcj needed that all this is part of the stuff of democracy - 
it is not enough to read the newspaper, look at television, and perhaps occasionally 
vote. Fortunately, adult education today is a thriving business: but, as already in- 

dicated, it needs balance, encouragement, and up-to-date methods. The college cannot 
single-handedly supply all this. But by providing a focus where none existed before, 
it may become the most efficacious of all catalysts. 

Some Special Areas: (2) Sonting Oat the Vocational Auxiliaries . 

No further emphasis is needed that broadly-based technician programs are key con- 
stitutents in the core curriculum of the College. This is. now the place to consider the 
other types of courses which may be developed in "extension" fashion. 
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A prolific fund of suggeitioni cane froa the eaployers and nanageri contacted 
through the Vocational Needs Survey. At first sight, these seea overwhelning - particu- 
larly in their diversity. A little exaaination shows that the following are the wost 
comncn characteristics: 

1. Trade skill inprovewents, of various kinds. 

2. Educational upgrading, of various kinds. 

3. Courses for foreaen, supervisors, and aanagers, including selection and prep- 
aration for prowotion or wore responsible duties. 

4. Courses to acquaint personnel with new techniques, new Methods, new products, 
or new aspects of wanagewent (including data-processing) • 

5. Refresher courses sowewhat cowparable to the preceding but with special refer- 
ence to the professions and sub-professions (e.g. nurses, librarians, wedical lab. tech- 
nicians). 

6. Developnental courses (usually with workshops, ”cllnics", etc.) for selected 
personnel, concerned to give intensive study, possibly with exanination of research, to 
current operations. These nay be nanagerial (adninistrative) or technical. 

It is hoped that what has been set out in Section 5, aided by the illustrative 
naterial in the Appendices, has helped to clarify the otherwise confusing picture of 
technical education. It is also assumed that, in assessing the eaploynent areas in 
which, they are particularly interested, counsellors, instructors, and Advisory Commit- 
tees, will keep two considerations in niiid. The first is that the College nust con- 
tribute to a sensible division of labour between the agencies already available - which 
include not only the Vocational Schools, and night classes of several School Boards# 
but the in-service training potentials of industrial plants theaselves. The second is 
the critical curriculun issue, of whether a short course is really effective, or whether 
sowething^^Buch more extensive and intensive is called for. There is a widely prevalent 
faith in short courses'*, which instructors faailiar with the handicaps of learning 
under which some students labour (especially adults) are not likely to share. If short 
courses are indeed appropriate, they belong to the Coanunity Service ara of the Col- 
lege s work. If they deaand aore, in order to build in for the student not only a firm 
groundwork for new skills, but the base for adaptability, a prograa . developed within 
the regular curriculum, will be a much better expenditure of tiae and money. 

With these principles accepted, it should not be diffipult to build up a plan of 
courses covering the four last' mentioned types of vocational and industrial service on 
the list above - (a) courses and projects to aid promotion and staff development to 
senior levels, (b) courses for training in new processes and techniques, (c) refresher 
courses, which would be short or long« concentrated or spread out over time, according 
to the occupations concerned, and (d) intensive developaentpl and in-service projests. 
All of these would call for joint planning with industrial or professional representa- 
tives; they might well use instructors froa the plants, government departmonts, hospit- 
als, etc., concerned; they might in appropriate circumstances lead to a certificate, but 
for the most part would be distinct from the regular courses of tha college curriculum. 

An important point needs to be made about "educational upgrading" in general - 
another frequently referred to but ill-defined idea. It is sometimes intended in a 
broad, even a cultural sense, sometimes, in a much more limited technical sense, but 
sometimes only to refer to "making up" high school grades. Grade XII or "matric" is 
still regarded as a criterion for entry to certain occupations (such as nursing, or 
clerical positions in a bank). Is it e valid criterion? If the academic program is in- 
tended primarily for the continuation of studies in a university, it is hardly reason- 
able to demand it for something else, especially when in-service training in the occu- 
pation concerned is the next step, that might quite readily be within the capacity of 
the young man or woman with, si;y. Grade X ettaini mt. The new options in B.C. secondary 
schools go a long way towards giving a new perspective to this area, bat there is still 
need for an infon^ation program for employers and the public generally. If, for ex- 
ample, banks still require.- or what is the same thing, in effect, choose only from the 
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I competing candidates - the Grade XII academic, or even "senior matric" students, the 
conmiercial options, available for students wl^o are specifically moving towards coim^er- 
cial careers, are frustrated. It is true, of course, that young people themselves will 
I seek higher-grade attainment simply to improve their competitive position. Tliey are in 
I need of counselling, too. But unless there sre changes ib the labour market^ and the 
facilities for continued education, they too are frustrated. The Hegiontal College may 
be able to contribute some solutions. Vhat is needed is an appropriate program (more 
correctly, a set of them), worked out with each group of employers, which will decide on 
the most reasonable high school requirements, and the next steps which cun be built 
into a two-year program offered at the College. There is no reason why this should not 
include in-service training facilities alreacfy existent id part: indeed, it is to be 

hoped that they might be expanded. By instituting a certificate at the end of the 
first year, and a diploma for the completion of the full program, dovetailed periods 
of study and employment, and of course extended plan2 with night classes, would all be 
possible. The two most strategic arias which invite exploration for this are bank em- 
ployment (and related finance institutions, not excluding' possibly some governmental 
agencies), and nursing . For the latter, the nursing professional agencies as well as 
the hospitals would of course be the proper consultants. 

These examples show again that educational and vocational improvement must be de- 
veloped together. At a lower level, for example, for candidates in a Focational School 
who do not have the equivalent of say. Grade VIII, cooperative arraugementii have been 
worked out with the Adult Education departments of School Boards. la all probability, 
this kind of instruction will remain outside the college sphere, at least for some time 
in the future. At a higher level, where the need Is for broader educationiil experience 
for senior rjembers of a firm*s staff or a government department, the special course 
tailored for this group may be the entirely appropriate medium. Even here, however, 
there is a case for broadening the perspectives once Regional College facilities are 
available. Is an a d hoc undertaking, confined to the needs of, say, real estate per- 
sonnel or construccion-products salesmen or chemical products superintendents, all that 
is involved? (a) Could not a balanced certificate program be put together, that would 
require some library study, discussion, presentations, etc., as well as lectures (often 
too brief or concentrated) on "up to date methods" or "modern principles"? (b) Could 
not advantage be taken of existing courses at the college - in general education as 
well as the technical offerings, to round out such a program? "Refresher courses", in 
this kind of a context, take on an altogether more convincing character, with almost 
certainly more durable results. 

Professor Coolie Verner, a leading authority on adult education, has cliiaracterized 
the community aspects of the whole curriculum area in terms which it is worthwhile to 
reproduce here. His four categories refer to all the programs which have been reviewed 
in the preceding thiee Sections, and in stressing the necessity of catering for- adults 
he has also underlined the "community development" challenges of the Regional College. 
[From "For the Junior College", Interim (Canadian Association for Adult Educatibn, 
Toronto), April-May 1963. Quoted with permission of the author. (Underllining added 
i by present writer).] 

”!• Systematic Academic Study . Many adults are unable to fulfill their maximum 
role in society because they had no opportunity at the appropriate time to pursue the 
I rigorous systematic academic study needed to capitalize on their inherent abilities. 

This can be amended through participation in formal college credit courses falling 
within the scope of the two-year institution. Such academic study designed for adults 
will need to be constructed with them in mind. Courses must be offered at suitable 
! times; have a selection of content that will take into account the varied experiences 

I of adults; and utilize instructional processes adjusted to the mature temperament of 

f the adult participant. Traditional college under-graduate" courses will not meet adult 
I needs ad_e(iuately insofar as the form and content are concerned ; however, the objectives 
and goals are the same. Furthermore, through cooperation with University Extension, 

, the two-year institution can extend its range of courses offered adults into advanced 
j levels of pre-baccalaureate and post-baccalaureate study. 
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In ■eeticg the need for fjritaaitic icadMic study, the traditional conventions 
governing acadeaie credit Bust he nodified. This need in no way affects acadeaic 
stindards or quality, at these attributes rest In the nature of the learning experi- 
ence provided rether than in any specifications of fora or content. The newness of 
the two-year college idea offers certain freedoai froa tradition which provides an en- 
vironaent conducive to the developaent of creatively-structured acadeaie opportunities 
for adults. The institution, therefore, should be characterized bv an attitude of 
perBisilvenesi and willingness to explore new wavs of providiao acadeaie study rather 
than slavish adherence to obsolete traditional foras" inherited froa older acadeaie 
institutions. 

2. Advanced Occupational Study . Modern society ^quires individuals to acquire 
new knowledge end skill related to occupational coapetence on a continuing basis. This 
cannot always be satisfied through courses on subjects or skills but requires the in- 
tegration of theoretical and applied instructional activities. To achieve this, the 
institution will need to work with business, industry, and occupational groups in the 
coaaunity to plan and conduct the variety of educational activities that will be re- 
quired, both within and without the institutional fraaework. 

3. PeveloBwental Learning . The changing responsibilities encountered by adults 
create tasks for which specific learning is required in order to perfora thea coa- 
petently. Such learning must occur at the appropriate aoaent, and involves far more 
than any single institution can provide. The two-year college can develop the needed 
instructional situations through cooperative action Anvolving health and welfare 
agencies, churches, libraries. and other coBBunity resources . The variety of learning 
that is needed Bay well result in educational activities alaost unrecognizable as such 
by traditional standards. 

4. Personal Enrichment . As comaunity-centered institutions, the two-year college 
can be coae the centre for the discussion of vital issues; for the deve.opaent of appre - 
ciation in the arts through exhibits, lectures, concerts, and theatrical perforaances ; 
and for the total involveaent of the huaan personality in the art of living . 
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7. EDDCATIONAL POLICY; STUDENT SERVICES 



"Adainistration** if a faYoured and frequent word in educational circlet: it has 

been deliberately excluded fron the title of this section, at a reoinder that what is 
at stake it educational policy and educational services . The way in which the college 
is financedt organized, and "run" is critical to its success; but this it means, not 
end. "Policies" are not self-sufficient: they must be related to objectives. A 

number of suggestions gleaned from past experience, and of implications which derive 
from the extensive consideration of curriculum in the preceding Sections, can be brought 
together in this context. 

Curriculum, and Administrative Structure . 

The administrative structure which evolves from a long period of growth and adapt- 
ations is likely to have many faults. Junior colleges in the United States are of be- 
wildering variety: they have grown from technical schools, denominational academies, 

preparatory schools, vocational high schools, night schools, extension departments, 
private schools and colleges. Some of the evolution has been laborious and clumsy: an 

integrated curriculum and a smooth-working flexibility between academic and technical 
studies, a flourishing set of student and faculty services, are not the norm, though 
happily there are many excellent progressive examples. 

The most outstanding difficulties arise from two separations: the separation, or 

at best an uneasy working relationship, between Academic and Technical Divisions; and 
separation of an Evening Division from the day classes. Both of these may be affected 
by the further fact that while all are growing, they are growing at different rates. 

At worst, the Evening Division may become an "empire" because of the enormous enrol- 
ment, yet its adult-education and community-service features, other than vocational, 
may be minimal or non-existent. Lastly, the "general student" may be ill-served be- 
cause of the domination of university-equivalent courses which, adequate though they 
are in themselves, are nevertheless stereotyped and geared to further university work 
rather than to the provision of a broad base for all students. 

The considerations which have been explored in this report suggest a fourfold 
curriculum: 

1. The Academic Diploma Program: 

2. The College Diploma Program: 

3. The Technical Diploma Program: 

4. The Developmental Program. 

Whether these should be parts of one Curriculum Division, or each one a Division with 
its own departments, is a matter for judgement. What is important is there should be 
a standing Joint Curriculum Committee, composed of representatives from all four pro- 
grams, to maintain and develop inter-relations between them. Further, it is highly de- 
sirable that differences between day and evening students should be minimized. A reg- 
ular or basic course should automatically be scheduled for at least two hours (one 
”4ay”t one "evening"): but it might well be that a nomenclature of "morning", 'after- 

noon", "evening", and "weekend" might be more appropriate for course descriptions. 
Student services, so far as possible, should certainly be available to all students 
without distinction (though a few special regulations might apply to part-time stu- 
dents). Two Divisions, a Student Services Division, and the Community Services Divi- 
sion, would be the best means of signalizing the place of these activities in the Col- 
lege organization, and of permitting their efficient coordination. Each of the four 
pTogrws, and each of these two Services divisions, should have a Director (or "Dean", 
if this term is favoured). The six directors would need to be in frequent consulta- 
tion, and together with the Registrar [It may be a surprise to many that in some Col- 
leges the Registrar comes under the Student Services division, as, in effect, the As- 
sistant Dean of Student Services, on the principle that the registrar functions are not 
authoritative, but service to students.] and the Librarian, would form the key members 
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of Ike Principal's (or President's) "cabinet". The College would be wise to consider 
a rotating Chainnan of the CurriculuB Comittee, drawn frow faculty aeiobers, rather 
than to assine that this is yet another job for the Dean of Instruction, who will be 
rapidly overworked. 

There is hope, with such an arrangenent, that tho troublesoae distinctions between 
"transfer" and "teminal" students (perhaps even between courses) would be greatly re- 
duced, if they cannot be conpletely extinguished. "Teminal" is an antipathetic terw 
to those who believe in the need for continuous learning, and no institution should be 
more devoted to this objective than the Begionai College; and "transfer" should be at 
least as applicable to its curriculum structure in the sense of intra-mr4rai transfer, 
as to movement from College to university. Since so many students who elect for uni- 
versity-transfer courses actually do not complete them, and leave to find Jobs in- 
stead, the tern is not very helpful. If the fact of the m&ny unrealistic expectations 
of students is squarely faced, it would be a distinct gain if they could become ac- 
customed instead to seeking Academic, College or Technical Diplomas. The one-year 
certificate, for successful completion of one-half of the course, would also be salu- 
tary, whether from the point of view of stimulating achievement, or of contributing to 
morale. 

Student Services. 



The standard student services, besides counselling, are health and recreation; 
student aid; and liaison and assistance for student activities and organizations. Both 
resources and philosophy will help to determine whether health and recreation are co- 
ordinated. A statement on health will probably be asked of all students; but a doc- 
tor's certificate will probably be required only in special cases. A full-time nurse 
is a standard staff member in most colleges, but it does not follow that routine med- 
ical checks should be available for everybody. The current tendency is to leave it to 
the student to seek health care advice if he needs it; also to make participation in 
recreation optional (but encouraged) rather t compulsory. It could well be, how- 
ever, that the nurse is also a part-time insti.*;tor, and that a Health Orientation 
course might be placed in the college curriculum. Needs for specific medical or psy- 
chiatric care are invariably met by referral, and this again is facilitated if the 
college already has technical-instruction liaison with hospitals, etc. Students' fin- 
ancial needs (already considered in Section 3, and referred to again in Section 8) are 
vital enough to require at least half the time of a specially-competent instructor or 
counsellor, preferably the latter. Placement and Job-finding, which have become basic 
services in American collleges, are dealt with below as a special auxiliary to counsel- 
ling. 



• The greatest service to the student is, of course, educational; and a proper ap- 

I predation of student-association activities is to put them in this category. There 

j has been a healthy reaction in some colleges against surrounding the student with ser- 

vices, and a preference instead for leaving him, not only to take his own initiatives, 
j but to "make his own mistakes". Much of this has come with the enormous numbers which 
have crowded in on American colleges, so that they now have, say, 3,000 instead of an 
I amenable 500. But it is also the recognition that the "college threshold" must invite 
and support adult behaviour. This means every encouragement to the student body to 
undertake self-government, to set up clubs and associations, to add to the regular 
college fare by forums, visiting speakers, cultural activities. If older as well as 
younger members of the student body, and also part-time members, can be involved to- 
I gether, this is all to the good, even though it may require "give and take". (Part- 

; time students are not noted for their participation in out-of-classroom activities or 

I student government, but they have much to gain if this trend can be reversed). 

ij 

I Social participation may well be a need for many college-goers. But self-reliance 

i includes another invaluable ingredient - the capacity for individual study. There is 
general recognition now that a) lectures are practical for large groups (so that vis- 
I ual aids and one or two mass lecture-theatres are now in order) ; (b) seminars and small 
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the ctse. Unfortunately, a distinction has been all too frequently accepted between 
so-called "acadeaic” and ’’vocational” choices, with both terms loaded with misunder- 
standings. ’’Academic” knowledge suggests theoreticel learning, or university-level 
studies, or only certain branches of general education, or courses which only the top 
students should take, or some element of s’l of these. ’’Vocational”, likewise, carries 
the connotation of practical studies, possibly without much book-learning or general 
knowledge at all, as well as the suggestion that it is somewhat (or even a great deal) 
inferior to other pursuits. As the sections on curriculum in this Report have tried to 
show, this distinction, if not aitogetaor false, is certainly badly out-of-date. Both 
general education and career preparation have expanded so mi <*h in the modern world that 
the need is for judicious choice, combination and interrelation; and it is this which 
the Regional College can be organized to supply. 

If vocational is used in the fullest sense of occupational and career guidance, 
then it is an acceptable terra, and equally clearly, it includes a great oiany education- 
al components. Can this be distinguished from persona l counselling? In a practical 
sense, it can. Of course any student in need of educational advice may also have per- 
sonal problems - matters related to his work habits, attitude to studies, finances, 
family situation, lack of confidence, personality traits affecting his sociability, 
etc., etc. If these are numerous or deep-seated enough to affect seriously his capa- 
city as a student, then he will need personal help and advice. If the counsellor has 
had clinical experience, he will be qualified to give this help. But it is question- 
able whether the College should undertake to provide this degree of personal service: 
it would be more practicable, and probably better for such an individual, to refer 
him to ather appropriate agencies in the community.^ In other words, the counselling 
department of the College will have to define the range of its services; and make it 
known beforehand that there ere necessary limits to the amount of individual counsel- 
ling the College can offer. 

Vocational counselling, nevertheless, should certainly include (a) assessment of a 
candidate’s abilities and aptitudes, aided by all appropriate tests as well as school 
record, interview, and discussion; (b) acquainting the candidate with all relevant in- 
formation on occupational specifications and choices, educational requirements, in- 
cluding other training and scholastic alternatives, as well as (eventually) the ex- 
perience of other students in related situations. This need not be compulsory for 

everybody. The individual’s >*ight to choose, and reach his own decisions, must be re- 

spected. Tt is to be supposed that a considerable proportion of applicants will meet 
minimuiT. requirements and raise no problems, and such students will not need the coun- 
selling service, excepting always for occupational information. As soon as possible, 
general and minimum requirements for both specific occupations and the College pro- 
grams will be compiled in leaflets or brochures: these will be sufficient for many 

people, or they may need only a small amount of help^ It is the marginal and doubtful 

'Students who will have to be referred to the counselling Service., Decision as to ad- 
mittance must of course rest finally with the Registrar. Unquestionably, a f will 
have to be adiised that they are too far from minimum qualifications to be potential 
candidates. For others, the Developwiental Program recommended in Section 4 will make 
the task of both the counsc.'iors and the Registrar’s office easier. Clearly, students 
enrolled in the Developnicntal Program will be known to counsellors from the beginning: 
it is all to the good if the letter are giving some of the instructional clinics. 



^Excellent recognition of this, and a summary of all the facets of vocational counsel- 
ling as they apply to private agencies and the National Employment Service, as well as 
to high schools and Colleges, is contained in Counselling and Guidance for Educational 
and Vocntional Development , a bulletin prepared by Dr. G.P. Cosgrave in collaboration 
with an advisory committee from many fields. Drawn up with a specifically Canadian 
frame of reference . it can be recommended to everyone concerned with Regional Col- 
leges at l-he present time,, (Dept, of Labour, Technical and Vocational Training 
Branch, Ottawa; May 1965). 
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Whet psrl does the regular instructor take in the guidance work which must go on? 
There are several examples among American colleges where the principle ’’every in- 
structor a counsellor” is believed to hold good. This requires clarification. In the 
S'anse set out above, it is certainly not feasible. Counselling requires expert com- 
petence: the competence demanded of an instructor is knowledge of his subjects, and 
ability to teach. It is quite unreasonable to expect every teacher to have diagnostic 
techniques, or even to administer tests. The contribution of every instructor is his 
knowledge of the requirements of his particular course or courses . It is in this 
sense that every instructor cau counsel, but it would be better to describe this as ed- 
ucational counsel, and clearest of all as course advising . The instructor who gives 
the course is the best equipped to indicate whether a student is gaining from it, 

whether he is learning, whether he can make the grade, whether he is suited to or able 

to profit from the kind of subject-matter, skill development, and learning experience 
the course involves. He may not be able to predict this at the beginning (and nor 
may anyone else); but - assuming always that he has sufficient contact with the in- 
dividual student, and also '^hat he has time for grading essays, laboratory work, sem- 
inars, etc. - he will be the best able to make a judgment of probable attainment. 

There is a second function which each instructor can perform, but it may Ipr" nec- 
essary to take advantage of this on a collaborative or team basis: this i s^Jrtiow ledge 

of professional, technical or scholastic requirements in the career area^^felevant to 
his courses. Advice in this area clearly can be shared: some of it »«y be offered as 
supplementary to that of the counselling service, some students may have to be referred 
by the counsellor to particular instructors, and so forth. 

There is a third function which should ue given careful consideration. Ideally, 
every student in a two-year college should have a faculty adviser . He should be as- 
signed to one member of the instructional siaff, to whom he would report after admit- 
tance (not before), and whom he would see once oi twice a terra. This instructor would 
be given a record of all the student’s work, as well as a brief summary of tht stu- 
dent’s background anH record at entrance: and ibis instructor would oe the first 

channel through whom College communication about his scholastic status would be passed, 
end through whom the student in his turn might seek counselling or other personnel 
services (such as financial aid). The faculty rdviser is not necessarily a tutor , 

(i.e. he will not give instructional sessions for single students on a regular basis), 
and it is not at all clear how far College staff and enrolment ratios will permit this 
as a general procedure. The terms, therefore, should not be confused. The administra- 
tive issue is whether the faculty will be large enough in relation to the total student 
body to permit faculty advisers as 9 regular feature, highly desirable as it is to give 
some assurance of personal contact to every student, and to provide what could be an 
invaluable aid to the counselling department. If a faculty member has too many ’’ad- 
visees”, he cannot be expected to serve them all, and at worst they could become an in- 
tolerable burden added to his existing work-load. Some small colleges which regarded 
the systcun highly have reluctantly had to abandon it under the pressure of numbers. 

This is fii procedure therefore which must be entered Mpon with care; and watched and. 
evaluated with wisdom as the college grows. 

Apart from his advisees, every instructor will of course transmit notice of the 
students i n his class who are marginal or liable to fail at as early a date as possible. 
The first semester (meaning rhe first for the student, not necessarily in calendar 
time) is critical in the two-year College, and a provisional assessment in some form is 
needed soon after the middle of that terra, so that it can be evaluated before the end 
of the term. CounseJ ling on transfers (within the programs of the College) can then 
be conducted: every student who has made the wrong choice, or is lacking in some as- 

pect of performance, stands to gain from this, and the "salvage functions" of the Col- 
lege have a better chance of being realized. Every instructor will interview these 
among his advisees who are failing; to long as the total number of advisees for each 
instructor is not too large, this wil. be a small number and within his capacity^ 

Whether or not the student is referred to the counselling department tor t\.rthar advice 
will then be dependent on an initial and friendly contact. 
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Placement Services, and Counselling Coordi nativin . 



Should a College help graduates to get Jobs? There li no doubt that this ii im- 
plicit in the career-orientation approach which a Hegiocal College accepts. But it 
does not mean, of course, that the college guarantees a job. Nor does it mean that it 
takes over the placement work of the National Employment Service, or of the private 
recruitment activities of industries or governments. But it may serve a s a highly 
important coordination centre. The possibility of developing conprehensive occupation- 
al information for the whole regioK has already been stressed. The Advisory Cosamittees 
will provide a direct means for channelling information on employment needs, job-spec- 
ifications, and technical requirements to the college, and particularly to the voca- 
tional instructors. The National Employment Service, following the psecedent already 
established at the B.C. Institute of Technology and Simon Fraser University, would do 
well to establish a full-time officer in the college. American experience indicates 
forcibly that placement work, if it is to be done at all, must be done thoroughly and 
with continuity: it must not be left to intermittent recommendations by faculty mem- 

bers or telephone messages handled by secretaries. There shou d in fact be a standard 
agreement that all employment recommendations will be made known to the counselling 
department; and this department should work out modes of procedure with the N.E.S. 
representative. 

It goes without saying that college counsellors should have close working rela- 
tionships with all the high schools in the region (there are 15 or more in the central 
and northern Vancouver Island districts). This is so important that it might well be 
a subject for a special organization meeting with all principals and all counsellors 
in the total area, when the college is established. The minimum requirement is that 
college counsellors and perhaps some instructors should visit all high schools once a 
year: and this should not necessarily be confined to Grade XII students. Moreover, in 

the context of this Report, it is surely clear that the content of career information 
and discussion should cover the entire range of the occupational spectrum: while it is 

completely proper to aiscuss university entrance as factually and realistically as 
possible, the vocational territory should most emphatically not be limited to profes- 
sional and university studies. It is worth noting that some progressive Junior Colleges 
regard this function of wide-spectrum career advising as so vital that they have in- 
stalled counsellors in the high schools who are actually staff members on the college 
payroll. In the long view, this is worth considering. Mt least some experimenting 
with counsellors who give half their time to the college and half their time to a high 
school, so that educational and vocational counselling is their major job, might be 
attempted. Every encouragement should be given to high school personnel to visit the 
college: the college will no doubt consider an annual or even more frequent "Open 

House” as a logical recognition of its community constituency (and, on such occasions, 
the college buses will be invaluable). An additional idea which a few colleges have 
pioneered is a "Career Day”, when the "wide spectrum" which has been advocated here in 
all its curriculum and job-preparation aspects is presented to the whole region, with 
the cooperation of all employers, for the general public, for parents, and for pros- 
pective students. 



0. FINANCE. FACULTY. AND PLANNING 



The Macdonald Report, prov incially , and now the Bladen Report, nationally, have 
nade it clear that huge public investments in education have to be made in the next ten 
and twenty years. Community colleges are a special item in this national budget, be- 
cause they are now one of the best examples of shared expenditure. The public, as 
taxpayers, are of course providing all the funds. But it is not as familiar as it ought 
to be that one can be a Canadian citizen in more than one way. in a local, provincial, 
and a national capacity, to state the standard ones; but actually four ways are pos- 
sible, because the regional dimension, which this Report has been especially concerned 
to interpret, is eminently available for the community college in its British Columbia 
context. Two other invaluable features are incorporated; the regional college is 
created by local initiative (confirmed by a general plebiscite of all voters); and, as 
the product of a group of cooperating School Boards, its costs are distributed over a 
number of communities - ten or twelve in the present instance. 

Capital costs are shareable with the provincial government to the extent of 50 
per cent, the local half being further shared between the School Boards proportionate- 
ly. The formula for the latter is that the interest and capital repayment costs shall 
be distributed on the basis of a uiiiform mill-rate for all districts, unless a varia- 
tion from this is worked out and accepted by Boards and ratepayers in advance. There 

must be approval of this undertaking by a referendum, voted by property-owners, author- 
izing a specific amount of debentures [Twenty-year debentures at 6 % or less are stand- 
ard in B.C. at present; and borrowing is facilitated bv the provincial government’s 
backing extended to municipalities. School Boards, etc., through its Capital Financing 
Authority.], and requiring a 60 per cent majority at this stage„ There is general 
agreement in the two regions which have so far followed out this procedure, that a uni- 
form mill-rate is much the most preferable method. The overriding consideration in 

this situation is that the local tax levy likely to be required for the total costs of 

the college, including the normal operating expenses as well as interest charges and 
capital amortization i.e., the annual budget of the college, is not likely to exceed 2 
mills, and may actually be less. A mill-rate of 1^ on a property assessment of $3,000 
is only $4.50 a year; 2 mills on $5,000 would mean only $10 a year, or less than $1 a 
month. ^ The cooperating communities for central and northern Vancouver Island repre- 
sent a substantial tax-base of well over $400,000,000 (Table 16). It is altogether 
likely that a low mill-rate can provide ample funHc„ it must be added that a main- 
campus-plus-branch-campus plan is much less expensive than the construction of two 
separately organized and operated colleges. 

There are several reasons for this relatively light local taxation. (1) From the 
Technical and Vocational Branch of the federal government, capital and operational 
grants are aval able for the technical instruction sectors of the college. There is a 
varied scale of grants, but typically the federal share is as high as 75 per cent. (2) 
Colleges are eligible for at least part of the federal university-assistance grant, 
paid currently to provinces on the basis of $2 per capita but recommended for increases 
in the Bladen Report. Whether all students qualify in determining a college’s share of 
this grant is not yet clear, and there will have to be clarification on this point as 
community colleges become more general: but in any case this grant is made not to col- 

leges directly but to the provincial government, which then makes allowance for this in 
its annual consideration of the col.^ege’s budget and determination of the provincial 
grants (3) Standard operational costs , i.e. the totol of all approved expenditures, are 
shared with the provincial government, in accordance with formulas which are set out 
in the Public Schools Act. These include the reimburs(,‘ment of salaries on the basis 
of one full-time staff member for every twenty full -time stud'.;nts; the computation of 
equivalent "full-time students’ by dividing the total number of enrolment units by 



^Because of the home-owner grant (of $100) made to municipal taxpayers in B.C. by the 
provincial government, many property-owners, especially in rural areas, pay only $1 
token tax. The smallness of this additional attributable tax to a Regional College 
may mean that the net cost to them as ratepayers may be nil. 
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fifteen; and the definition of "units” as one lecture hour, or a laboratory or ^»ork- 
shop of two hours per week. 

A current assumption is that local taxpayers will not find themselves having to 
furnish more than 25 per cent of the college's operating expenses. It would not be 
serious if the proportion were higher - perhaps 33 per cent. It is important to re- 
member that this share of responsibility is valuable: it is the concrete evidence of 

the community's stake in the college. If this is in fact a minority interest in the 
financing (depending on how the "local taxpayers”' regard themselves as taxpaying cit- 
izensl), the communities nevertheless have the privilege of a major share in the col- 
lege government. 

Part of the local financing is offset (4) by fees. Whether fees should be 
charged or not, and what the scale should be, are decisions for the College Council. 
While demands for free schooling have been voiced (and this is the actual situation in 
California), the prevailing sentiment in Canada is that college fees are desirable as 
evidence of motivation, and that they are acceptable particularly when they are likely 
to be less than half the university levels: $l50-$200 are the most frequently-mentioned 

fi(jUres, and fractional rates would be charged for part-time work and single courses 
[Student rates at Vancouver City College are $150 per year for technical programs and 
$200 for college and academic programs in the first year; $250 per year for the second 
year: separate courses, $20 and $25.]. These are not to be dismissed as negligible: 

as already indicated (Section 3), there is an important proportion of potential stu- 
dents for whom fees-plus-maintenance would be beyond their budgets. A generous number 
of bursaries for students who most need them, however, has more to recommend it than 
the elimination of fees. Students with the requisite (first-class and second-class) 
Diarks stand to benefit from the existing provincial govt,r.iment bursaries: it would be 

a welcome gesture on the part of the College Council (and School Boards) to earmark 
some small appropriation for bursaries and scholarships of their own. It is to be 
hoped that such a gesture would dispose private anc^ corporate donors to follow the 
School Boards' example. Scholarships for adults who lack conventional high-school 
qualifications show promise from other evidence, and for all students with good 
first-year ati^^.^ment , to encourage them to complete Diplomas, would be particularly 
valuable. There is every expectation that all of these, along with loans, could be ad- 
ministered effectively and equitably, because of the necessity of careful assessments 
at the intake and ^'egistration points (Section 7) [Out-of-regica students must be ex- 
pected - and indeed welcomed, if they are testimony to the college's attractions. A 
suitable fee-scale can be constructed, which will still be inexpensive by university 
comparisons. If numbers were to grow, priorities for local lesidents v>?oiil.d i j^ve to 
be protected. ]. 



It remains to be mentioned that (5) current expenditures already being incurred 
by Boards for Grade XIII classes would no longer be required, so that this would rep- 
resent an offset to the total new school expenditure in the region; snd that federal 
grants for (6) the retraining of unemployed workers, and for (7) the post-secondary - 
education of Indians . would be available for any students who fell into these categor- 
ies. The numbers might be small; but it is certainly to be hoped that the courses de- 
veloped within the college would include some "doors” suitably "open" for them. 



1 




Acknowledgement has already been given that residences properly planned as part 
of the capital construction of Regional Colleges are sharealle as to cost. It would 
certainly be a welcome administrative simplification if these were financed, along with 
other buildings and equipment, on the ba$is of the uniform mill rate. Sliding-scales, 
which at first sight might seem to recommend themselves in view of differences in dis- 
tance of the cooperating Districts, would be extremely difficult to work out, and even 
more cumbersome in operation if the attempt were made to set different board rates for 
students from different areas» Much the best plan is to build the subsidy-element (for 
students from the more distant localities) into the basic board rate itself. In other 
words, students who "live in" will pay less than the "economic costs" of building and 
operatioii: but contributions to compensate will be paid by districts who do not need 
residences because most or all of their students are able to commute. Board-free 
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scholarships, incidentally, would be a valuable form of assistance whi^jfc could be 
available to appropriate students, but their administration would impeded if differ- 
ential charges had to be imposed according to the distance from the college at which 
the recipient lived* 

A general principle which comes into view here deserves to be formulated in rela- 
tion to the total college budget. The college's financing comOs from several sources 
- local revenue, provincial grants, federal grants, fees, etc. its educational pro- 
gram, however, and particularly its curriculum offerings should bo conceived and 
operated on a pooled basis. The accounts must of course be "kept straight”: indeed, 

the basic accounting and all the statisticr and records which pertain to it, will have 
to be meticulous. The college has to qnalify for several different grants. But the 
total budget must be at the service of the college's educational task, which stands or 
falls on the achi>^vement of balance and integration. It would be anomalous indeed if, 
for example, the Mending of technical and general education courses were prevented 
because technical programs were so bureaucratically administered as to be restricted 
only to "technical” money. The purpose of grants-in-aid i to promote the training of 
people . It must be the privilege and responsibility of the college to put money to the 
best use in providing the means. 

Faculty Recruitment . 

It gopa without saying that the strength of a college in the last analysis de- 
pends on Its teaching staff. In a variety of ways, on which the B.C. Academic Board 
has elaborated in its guidance bulletin^, the reputation of the college will stand or 
fall on the quality of its instructors: it can safely be predicted that Regional Col- 

lege Councils will outdo themselves in trying to attract the best. It would be un- 
fortunate if this were interpreted as only a matter of salary-schedules. The attrac- 
tion of helping to launch a new institution, of meeting "different” students, of a 
teaching context which is friendly to innovation, is very strong. The basic consider- 
ation for the college instructor is time . He will have an exacting teaching load. He 
should be assured at the outset that, while he will be asked to assume some other 
duties, they will not be unrecognized "extras": nominal teaching time, in other 

words, should not be allocated to anybody at more than say 00 per cent (allowing for 
lectures, student consultations, marking, as well as preparation). If he has a de- 
fined responsibility as well as thut of instructor (e.g. career information coordin- 
ator) it may have to be recognized as half of his time. Evening classes should be 
distributed in reasonable ratio: they should probably be "weighted" as more onerous 

than day classes; an instructor required to give two a week should be assured of one 
weekday free of any classes, and so forth. Travelling arrangements must also be 
equitably arranged. (Some faculty might even be solely trayellinc instructors, for 
certain terms or periods. A considerable number of instructors will undoubtedly be 
drawn in on part-time schedules, also, and this will help to provide flexibility). 

The suggestion is not uncommon that too many instructors may be recruited from 
high-school sources. This is not borne out by recent surveys conducted by the (U.S.) 
National Educa ion Association covering more than 350 public junior colleges [Say C. 
Harre. "The Biggest Problem: Finding Good Teachers" ® Junior CUlege Journal , De- 

cember 1965, American Association of Junior Colleges, Washington, D.C.]. Only a little 
more than three out of every ten have come from high schools; forty-five per c®nt have 
come from universities and colleges (a large proportion from graduate schools, 1/ per 
cent from teaching nosts, a very few from bachelor's degree classes, and from other ed- 
ucational services). The remaining 25 per cent are recruited from a great variety of 
sources, among which industry and business Is most important, but less than half of the 
total. Teachers with high school experience, in any case, are highly regarded in many 
colleges: high schools, th€> B.C.T.F., and other teachers' organizations are well 



^ Some Principles Regardina the Academic Organization of School Dis trict and Regional 
Colleges . Department of Education, Victoria. "The exacting task of acquiring a staff 
of suHably qualified teachers Is the most crucial problem in ensuring the ultimate 
succt of the college". 
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alerted these days to the need for experiment with k .w techniques and new methods of 
teaching. The best teachers from these sources will respond to the challenge, especi- 
ally those who have already shown their liking for adults, and demonstrated their 
abilities in night clatsses. 

Faculty Participation . 

It is well accepted that all instructors should be on probation for one or two 
years. What is of more positive importance is that there should be well-planned or- 
ientation sessions, so that each faculty member is famMiarized with all branches of 
the college's work, and the philosophy and oMectives which should actuate it. In 
general, he is made a partner in a flexible educational enterprise. The inter-com- 
munication which this requires is not too difficult when the college is small. A total 
staff of, say, thirty or forty may get to know each other easily, and even a full fac- 
ulty meeting may not be too large for discussion. But every effort should be made to 
avoid the growth of "departmentalization"; the essential practices of consulting with 
instructors, and of cutting across disciplines, have to be initiated early if they are 
to become good habits. One U.S. college with enlightened policies in this respect has 
responded to the enormous growth in its enrolment by subdividing its faculty meeting - 
into "sections", each with membership from all departments; the sections permit dis- 
cussions, the full faculty meeting (of over 100 persons) confines itself to decisions, 
after committee and section reportSc 

It is essential that a college, no matter how much computer-use it may be able to 
incorporate, should maintain a well-staffed clerical pool, whose function is clearly 
recognized by all concerned to be that of freeing the teacher of "paper work". Re- 
cording makes heavy demands, especially when admittance, program-guidance, and counsel- 
ling must be taken seriously, and each term is self-contained. Not only visual aid 
equipment in the classroom, but teacher's aides should be experimented with in the 
grading of assignments, charging out of books, recording and attendance, etc., as well 
as the auxiliary services of recreation, sports, industrial visits, and so forth. , It 
is imperrtive that each faculty member should have a separate office, with adequate 
provision for his books, files and teaching materials, and enough privacy to permit in- 
dividual student-conferences. (Unwise "economies" in this respect are very common in 
Some colleges). A faculty lounge which invites quiet reading, and which must not do 
double duty as a barely-furnished cafeteria, is a basic amenity. And there should be 
every encouragement for faculty members to use the Library. This requires not only 
reservation of a reasonable amount of study space, but as full a supply of periodicals 
in the main subject disciplines as possible, because of their prime importance in per- 
mitting a b? gy instructor to keep up-to-date in his teaching field. 

If considerations such as these seem to pamper the teacher at the expense of the 
student, the answer is of course that the teacher is the college's basic asset. Fur- 
thermore, he is now a rather scarce asset. Here Is a very recent statement from a 
Dean of Instruction in a Michigan college: "Colleges are grossly understaffed........ 

If we want to have excellent teaching faculties, and I am rure that we all do, we are 
going to have to realize that .community colleges are not just competing with 
other colleges and universities; we are also competing for brain-power vi'th government, 
business and industry, and it is a full-time job, not only recruiting fe ulty on the 
outside, but maintaining the proper liaison with our current faculty menibers so that 
the good ones stay with us and don't go elsewhere". 

One means of assisting recruitment is the organization of special post-graduate 
courses for prospective college teachers. This is in preparation at U.B.C., where the 
Faculty of Education has set up a special Committee on Higher Education to develop such 
courses for a range of Muster's degree candidates. (In line with the recommendations 
01 the Academic Advisory Board, the Master's degree will undoubtedly be regarded as a 
standard qualification for college instructors, at least in liberal arts, science, and 
socifil science subjects),, M.Ed. courses can be completely designed with community 
college instruction and administration in view; but courses and seminars in the history. 
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philosophy and special characteristics of regional and district colleges will be 
available as part of this progran for post-graduate students who will otherwise be 
majoring in English, history, mathematics, physical sciences, etc. Comprehensive train- 
ing programs are already available for counsellors, and for administration, and these 
are readily adaptable for candidates looking to college employment. Some of these 
courses will be available as evening and summer school instruction. Special training 
courses on a diploma or certificate basis are also being contemplated for guidance and 
counselling personnel [Scae needs may be met on an ad hoc basis. Technical instruct- 
ors, particularly, have characteristically been met by **borrowing* part-time, or on 
contract time, from industries, the civil service, I.B.M. , etc. But there may well be 
persons otherwise competent to instruct who lack university degrees. The response of 
some colleges has been to enrol them, under appropriate arrangements, in their Academic 
Diploma program. This would be an entirely appropriate utilizaticii of the special re- 
sources of the college curriculum.]. 

A special resource for all personnel, which has been much favoured by some ener- 
getic colleges in the United States, is a program of staff-development organized within 
the college, beginning :;ith the orientation courses but continuing as a series of lec- 
tures, panel-presentations and discussions interspersed through the year. It requires 
careful planning if it is to succeed, because of the pressure there will be on the 
staff especially in the first years of operation: yet it will be in the first years of 

operation that it will be most needed. An alternative is that of staff-development in- 
stitutes, e,g., for two weeks, in summer or spring, on a university campus. A variety 
of these are possible, and they could be worked ou*^^ in collaboration with all colleges. 

Flaiininq and Building the College . 

There have been great advances in school planning and school architecture in recent 
decades, and secondary schools in particular have benefitted from them. New univeiv 
sities, also, have given rise to great creative efforts, not only in structural innova- 
tion and exciting designs, but in seeking to embody new concepts of educational pur- 
pose, improved study techniques and closer student-faculty interrelationships among 
them. The regional college, having to start almost literally from the ground up, and 
to express its own educational goals, is a special challenge to the builder. Not least 
among the innovations of the community college is the idea that site, design and ap- 
pearance are of symbolic as well as practical importance to the community; and that 
architects and educators must work together to produce buildings the community will be 
proud of, as well as buildings which are humanly and socially as well as technically 
efficient. Unhappily, it is also true that the planners' efforts will be beset by two 
formidable complications - the need for classroom flexibility, yet the impossibility of 
completely foreseeing the changes in technical instruction which will occur in forth- 
coming decades; and the rapid enlargements which will be needed to take care of the ac- 
celerated enrolments which seem inescapable in the near future. 

Once again it is no part of this report to attempt specifications in this area, but 
only to establish the preliminaries. It is clear that what is needed is an informed and 
cooperative discourse between educators and architects. To put it more bluntly, there 
are twin dangers in a Council deciding in very general terms what they want and then 
"leaving it to the architects", and in a group of architects (and engineers and other 



One of the most interesting products of this keen interest is Ten Designs for Com- 
munity Colleges , a project completed by Educational Facilities Laboratories, Inc., 477 
Madison Avenue, N.Y. This brought together ten outstanding architects and fifty 
advanced students of architecture at Rice University, (Houston, Texas), for ten days, 
where they produced designs for a set of hypothetical campuses involving every kind of 
difference in climate, size, and local character. The report is replete with ideas, 
but it does not necessarily solve the problems of reccjiciling curriculum, teaching, 
and student needs with building programs, x’eferred to above. 
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experts), no natter how conpetent, deciding on 1i set of good buildings** and offering 
these to the Council. It was this realization which led to the setting up at Stanford 
University, in the School of Education, of a Coniunity Colleae Planning Centre, in 
1963. Their first bulletin, Concepts, Guidelines and Issuesk is such a valuable con- 
densation of experience that it nerits a full sumary at this point. The **current is- 
sues'* which they single out are as follows: 

1. The increased conteaporary deaand for education, (for retraining, upgrading, 
leisure, etc., as well as increased numbers). 

2. The meaning of "community** (regional differences must be respected; buildings 
must reflect social purposes). 

3. The uniqueness and similarities of community colleges (colleges need an iden- 
tity). 

4. Understanding the "students** of cossmunity colleges (they include adults, part- 
time workers, persons without career orientation). 

5. The viability of comprehensiveness (the difficulties in balancing academic, 
technical, and community service offerings). 

6. The problem of **transfer** courses (far more elect for university studies than 
complete them). 

7. Understanding the contribution of well-designed campuses, and of facilities 
which encourage educational growth. 

8. The need for communication between builders, architects, educators, and lay 
advisors, to achieve effective solutions. 

9. Avoiding size formulas (the purpose of the college, and nature of the commu- 
nity's needs, should be prior determinants). 

The bulletin concludes with the wise dictum that the "key to planning** is to ask 
the right questions, and they suggest ten: 



1. Where should a community college be located to best serve its total constitu- 
ency? 



1 , 




2. Should the automobile be allowed to determine the location and form which a 
community college should assume, or are there other more relevant determiners? Are 
other means of transportation appropriate? 

3. Where are the real growth areas in the region which a community college intends 
to serve? 

4. Should a community college devise facilities chiefly designed for late adoles- 
cent day students when the majority of people using the facilities are adults attending 
college in the late afternoon and evening hours? 

5. Wadt are the unique characteristics of students in community colleges which re 
quire different or unusual plants and facilities? 

6. Where should collegiate administration be housed to facilitate its efforts? 

7. Should library space , recreational space , and eating space be separated from 
each other or placed in close proximity? What factors are relevant to make such a de- 
cision? 

6. How much of a campus area should be devoted to gymnasiums and other large rec - 
reational spaces? Are there general rules or are answers particularized? 



^ Concepts, Guidelines, and Issues . Bulletin No.l of Community College Planning Centre, 
College of Education, Stanford University, Palo Alto, 1964. The summaries made for 
the above teist do not reproduce the exact wording of the bulletin, and the order has 
been changed to match the sequence of topics in the present report. 
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9. Should workshops be located in the same general area as are classroomr ? 

10. Khat forms should auditori^uiis take to facilitate maximuin use by both students 
and members of a community? 

Obviously, these questions begin to get into the detail of the physical units 
which make up a college. It is not proposed to do more here than to suggest, from some 
of the most recent experience, the major **vocabulary ** of the college complex which will 
facilitate discussion between administrators. Council, and architects. The main sect- 
ors of a Regional College which have to be considered are the following; 



1. 


Administration 


4. 


Humanities and Social 


2. 


Study Centre 




Sciences 


3. 


Student Centre 


5. 


Sciences 




* 


6. 


Technical 



7. Faculty Centre 

8. Student Residences 

This initial vocabulary permits certain principles to be discussed. Thus, for 
example. Residences and the Student Centre might have interconnections; but a contrary 
view is that residences, in being primarily sleeping quarters, should be as remote as 
possible from the hub of the campus, and the Student Centre should be designed pri- 
marily for multiple daytime use* and of course for club and association activities on 
occasion in evenings. Whether Humanities and Social Sciences should have separate 
units, or be housed in adjacent wings, depends on their size: it would be reasonable 

to conLUder two inter-connecting wings, or even corridors at first, separate units 
later., It is to be assumed that there will be ready connections between all teaching 
units, and of course that all are reasonably close to the Study Centre. But scientific 
and technical equipment dictate some differences in the planning (size of rooms, and 
strength of construction, utilities, service access, etc.). By the same token, lab- 
oratories and classrooms cannot be assumed to be interchangeable, apart altogether from 
noise-factors, power installation, etc. It is assumed, too, that the teaching areas 
will be linked by tiers of faculty offices; but that the faculty offices will be sep- 
arated by appropriate construction from the classrooms. The Faculty Centre (including 
restaurant, reading room, meeting rooms) might have interconnection with the Student 
Centre or be completely separated, depending in the first instance on the size and 
scope of the Student Centre itself. The Library, as already indicated, is better de- 
scribed as the Study Centre, and would be so placed in relation to all other main 
features as to be clearly the college centre. The siting of facilities such as the 
college bookstore, playing fields, gymnasium, etc., can best be projected in relation 
to the main vocabulary. 

A long-range plan of at least ten years, divided into **phases**, of which the in- 
itial one is to provide facilities for the first two years, is the only reasonable ap- 
proach to accelerating numbers. For the Vancouver Island campuses it will be wise to 
build for at least 1,000 students immediately, with 3,000 in view within ten years. 

The problem is to reconcile a long-range plan with short-range construction . More of 
the first buildings therefore may be designed for multiple use, than will be the pat- 
tern later. A library unit may start with some office space, eventually to become 
entirely library: the first administration unit may utilize some of its space for lec- 
ture-rooms; and so or. Foresight is necessary to prevent the phenomenon of reconstruc- 
tion going on in one part of a building while classes are being conducted in the other. 
Accordingly, a more or less **cellular** pattern of development is being favoured in many 
new plans. A branch campus of course requires separate consideration and will be sim- 
pler in several ways, but will need to work from the same bftsic vocabulary. Dimensions 
such as 300 students initially, growing to 1,000 witbin ten years, will have to be laid 
down, after appropriate discussion. It is important for public information to under- 
stand that the initial costs measured in any proportionate way (e.g., per student) are 
likely to be much higher, because of site-preparation, the installation of utilities. 



















etc., in the first stages. Later, a nimber of overheads, maintenance provisions and 
common services will be available for the added facilities. 

It goes withodt saying that all administrative personnel, sach key people as the 
Librarian, and any appointed or prospective instructors, should have opportunities of 
participating in these .41icussions, if they are available. There have been a few ex- 
amples of newly-bhilt units in which all faculty have been consulted, and a few, so 
rare as to be completely exceptional, in which students have been consulted. When 
colleges have to be built before classes can begin, this issue con hardly arise. But 
it should not be ignored in the long-range perspective. There will have to be many pro- 
visional answers to tho questions posed above. Some of the experience might be usefully 
reviewed for the benefit of those who cone later. 





9 . PROSPECTS AND PERSPECTIVES 



This long examination of curriculum and educational policy requires a final dimen- 
sion - that of perspective. A Regional College is a local institution, and it should 
draw great strength from its community roots: but it must have a national, and even an 
international outlook. It must share in the most difficult of all the higher education 
tasks - that of interpreting the modern world. If American experience is any guide, 
indeed, there will soon be a small but increasing flow of overseas students because 
two-year programs, whether preparatory or complete in themselves, as well as the great 
boon of combined technical and general education meet the needs of many people, and 
many economies. The college must be regional - a mobilizer of local educational poten- 
tials - but it must not be parochial. This is why the administrators and instructors 
must be the best obtainable; and it is one of the reasons why they will be hard to get. 
The college has to represent, though with the right to its own interpretation, the 
finest traditions of higher education. 

A continuing concern of far-reaching consequence will be that of public under- 
standing. Relating technical to **academic** education, and relating college to univer- 
sity and other kinds of education, are not matters which are going to be taken for 
granted by everybody. The difficulties which lie in the way of ready acceptance may 
be illustrated by reference to the two-year college developments which have been adopt- 
ed as policy in Ontario. The careful exposition recently given by the province's Min- 
ister of Education f Education in Ontario : Presentations by Hon. William G. Davis, Min- 

ister of Education. Ontario Legislative Assembly, June 2nd, 1965. Queen's Printer 
(Ontario), Toronto, l965.] makes it clear that a double-track approach is envisaged. 

(a) The new colleges are not geared to the university system; they will not incorporate 
"transfer** or "college parallel" courses leading to advanced placement in universities. 
Frank recognition of their technical character appears in their title, the Colleges of 
Applied Arts and Technology, (b) University provision is established pairtly by the new 
universities themselves, .but also by the continuance and strengthening of the pre- 
existing Grade XIII coutses newly designated as the Matriculation Year, the curriculum 
for which is being designed specifically as a university-entrance program. 

There is no lack of recognition in this plan that the two groups or levels are 
equally important. Indeed, the policy is accepted that opportunities must be provided 
for "this segment of the population who are not university-bound", and that the numbers 
enrolled, and perhaps the cost, "Tmay well oiTtstrip the university family". Nevertheless, 
these are two separate channels and time is likely to emphasize their separateness. 

It should be added that there are already seven Institutes of Technology (not including 
trade schools) in Ontario (Appendix G5) , besides the existing five older universities, 
and six or moTe newly -created ones. 

The British Columbia situation is simpler. It has only one fully-equipped and cen- 
tralized Institute of Technology; only two public universities have been added to its 
former single and centralized university. It is still possible for the new Regional 
Colleges to develop the "common channel", offering routes to both the universities and 
to technical occupations. In general, also, this is consistent with the multiple- 
choice pattern newly established for the later grades in the secondary school system. 

This should lead "both ways". But there are obstacles at present, one of the greatest 
of which is the decided preference of students and parents (and there is evidence that 
it is shared by teachers, and not a few counsellors) for the "university" option." When 
It is more fully understood that this is really the academic-technical option (as it is 
so described) in the sense that it provides the channel for either the University or the 
B.C. Institute of Technology , but that the Institute diploma is a two-year completed 
program, it will be easier for both the schools and the B.C.I.T. to function. 

But there must be recognition that the student electing the vocational options in 
high school can continue his education through the Regional College or of course 
through the City Colleges and District Colleges, where these are established. In the 
large city, if there are several vocational institutions, flexibility can be maximized. 
The possibilities envisaged by Vancouver City College (which has the advantage of com- 
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I billing the aixteeit-yenr-old Vocntionnl InstiUle and the forty-year-old School ^t) 

I are so illuialiiating in this regard that they are reproduced here, as Fig.o. A 

S important question for the future is whether college-trained technical students will 
I be the majority; or whether they will continue to be a minority, compared with the 

I majority of *^ranifer* students looking to university continuation; or whether the two 

I groups will grow into some reasonable balance. The consequences are great, 

t curriculum strength of the colleges, for the social and educational benefits which 

! derive from the mingling of students, and for the esteem in which the colleges will be 

I herd. ' ' ' ■ ' ' ‘ ■ 

I Experiment is also a dimension. It may be much too readily assumed that it is a 

i simple possibility for the Regional College. Professor B. Lamar Johnson, who knows the 
Junior College situation in the United States thoroughly from his key position in the 
School of Education at the University of California at Los Angeles, wrote as recently 
I as October 1%5: **If the junior college is to meet the responsibilities which are being 

i thrust upon it, and if it is to respond to demands of taxpayers for the highest effi- 
ciency of operation, it must be in the forefront in adapting t6 change. This can jus- 
tifiably be expected of this relatively young Institution, comparatively unh^pered by 
tradition.** But, he. goes on, **Cui needs and expectations are not bsing realized. Dr. 
Johnson, in the course of a national survey of the utilization of junior college fac- 
' ulty services, seeking to identify innovations and experiments, visited twenty- ight 
junior colleges in eleven different states, and conferred or corresponded with repre- 
sentatives of eighty additional colleges. His conclusion was* 

**It is clear that junior colleges, in general, are doing little experimenta- 
tion in the effective -utilization of faculty services. It must be recognized that 
most of the colleges included in the survey were elected because they have been 
known to engage in some innovating practices, but even among these institutions 
most of the practices reported ore found in a scattering of colleges only. 
g eneral picture is one of significantly less experimentation than would be.ex- 
pected, or certainly hoped for, in an institution which is often referred to as 
**the most dynamic unit of American education.** [B. Lamar Johnson. Islands of In- 
novation, Occasional Report No. 6, U.C.L.A. Junior College Leadership Program. 
School of Education, University of California, Los Angeles: 1964. See also 

**Needed: Experimenial Junior Colleges**, Junior Co Ueqe Journal , American Associa- 

tion of Junior Colleges, Washington, D.C. October *,965. J 

This is not an indictment of the two-year colleges. There are reasons for this 
shewing; and, at the risk of oversimplification, they should be stated. One is a lag 
in public understanding. Public sentiment in favour of educational development has 
moved fast and far in recent decades: but in voting the ends, publics have not always 
voted the means. The community college has an exceedingly complex task - probably the 
hardest in the whole area of higher education - which requires widdoa and organization, 
but also finance and personnel. The second and related reason is that, by and large, 
the college staffs have been overworked, the more so as the school-age components in 
the **population explosion** have overwhelmed them. Other secondary factors which must 
not be ignored are the disproportionate prestige attached to "transfer** courses - stu- 
dents, parents, and even some counsellors, share responsibility for this - and the un- 
willing recognition accorded to part-time students. Each of these has been of some con 
sequence in lessening the drive towards vigorous expansion and balanced coordination of 
community service programs. 




Nevertheless, finance and personnel are realities. The Regional College is too im- 
portant a part of educational facilities for the future, to risk failure and disap- 
pointment in its early years. Its administrators must pursue the difficult objective 
of limiting themselves to what they can do well, while keeping the widest horizons of a 
comprehensive program in view. It is for this reason that several provisional sugges- 
tions have been made. The college might be wise to start with two (equal) terms rather 
than three. A shorter summer session could be planned for some of the extra courses 
that are most needed. The Development Program, strategic as it is for disadvantaged 
students, and for **open door" counselling, might be postponed for one year, until some 
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Fig. 5. A (iiagramatic representation of educational and training channels between 
high schools, Vancouver City College, and other higher educational institutions. 
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Appropriate dtta and experience froa couriee given during the first two temt , can be 
reviewed^ Soae of the coanunity service undertakings, prefslog though they will be, 
■iaht be kept in the plannlna staaei r.%ther than harried into operation, or perhaps 
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of the first years of operation. Because at least a little planning tine is available, 
and because it is so necessary to gain public understanding of all that is involved, 
this report has ranged far in seeking to uncover some of the guidelines for sound pro- 
cedure. Perhaps it is permissible to end on a truly long-tena note. The successful 
Regional College will develop as a unique institution, not only in substituting for 
present Inadequacies an organized set of educational and vocational channels, but as a 
community centre setting its stamp upon the region, giving it character ahd direction 
which it wa /5 not able to possess before. It should be able to accomplish this as a 
self-coiUained institution, with well-defined purposes, unwilling to change them for 
something else. It should accordingly be-able to res is^. the pressures, which will 
surely grow around it^ in-time, to, become a four-year i.iiatitutloR and another univer- 
sity,. The university and the college hav.e different functions in the future world of 
work and opportunity: it will be a great acMc v ment if the Regional College clearly 

establishes its own. 



Lamar Johnson, Eitablishino Junior Col leges. Junior College l.eadership Program, 
School of Education, University of California at Los Angeles 1%‘i. This invaluable 
publication it developed from a National Conference, and the experience of leading 
edacators, the American Association of Jutdor Colleges, and the Accrediting Commis- 
sion of the Western Association of Schools and Colleges. 
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Appendix A (Part I). THE SURVEY AREA 

The Survey Area, defined priaiarily by the nine School Districts, but in broad 
terms all of Vancouver Island north of the Malahat, is measured in both Table 2 and 
Table 3. The larfler (territorial) definition accounts for 44 per cent of the Vancouver 
Island population, whether measured by ordinary Census data or School District compila- 
tions. excluded school diftricts (besides those of Greater Victoria) - Gulf Is- 

lands, TcCino-Ucluelet , (und the more remote parts of the northern territory - account 
for 6,900-7,()()0 persons (i%l): their exclusion has the desirable effect of keeping 

estimates in this Report on the conservative side. The "Survey Area proper", defined 
by the nine School Districts (Table 2), represents 41 per cent of Vancouver Islands 

121.300 out of 290,800 in census terms, 116,600 out of 286,200 in School District 

terms. " . " 

Vancouver Island, judged by population, represents approximately 16 per cent of 
the British Columbia total (18.5 in 1951, 17.9 in 1961), Substantially the same prop- 
ortion is true for households (37,500 Out of 85,000 households in 1%1). It must be 
remembered that households is a wider term than families : 15 per cei;it of the house- 

holds are one-person units. The total number of families on Vancouver I^sland was 

71.300 in 1961, or 18 per cent of the 394,000 in British Columbia. 38)700 families 
lived in Greater Victoria, so that the Survey Area can be assumed to have had some 
32,000 families in 1961, or about 35,000 today. 

The main urban centres, and their Immediately adjacent populations, ard clear 
from Table 2 or Table 3. Adjacent populations are not always strictly suburban; there 
is a good deal of scatter, which is depicted in figs,l and 2. Only Nanaimo and the 
now-combined Albernis (Alberni and Port Alberni) are of any substantial size. There 
are a number of quite small towns, such as Parksville, ^‘^Qualicum, Comox, etc., and 
settlements of even loss than 1,000 population are the'rule in the farthest northern 
sector. Greater Victoria is a metropolitan centre by comparison with the rest of the 
Island. 

Rates of growth (Table 4h) also point up the uniqueness of the newer Victoria, 
Saanich and Sooke residential developments: even outer-metropolitan Vancouver, whose 

rates of growth far outstrips the "core" city, registered only 41 per cent increase in 
comparison with the 117 per cent in "outer-Victoria" areas during i95l-6l. It will be 
noted that the total Island population has not grown as rapidly as the province as a 
whole, but is nevertheless growing faster than the national average \ 30 per cent during 
1951-61). 



Table 3. Urban Centres of Vancouver Island (as at 1961) 



Districts and 


Population 


P.C. of 


Main Centres 


(1%1) 


Total 


1. Greater Victoria Area 


162,452 


55.8 


City of Victoria'*' 


54,941 


(18.9) 


2. Nanaimo Area 


40,569 


13.9 


City of Nanaimo* 


14,135 


(4.9) 


3. Albernis Area 


26,072 


8.9 


The Albernis* 


16,176 


(5.6) ■ 


4. Courtenay-Campbell 
River Area 


27,003 


9.4 


Courtenay* 


3.483 


(1.2) 


Campbell River* 


3,737 


(1.3) 


3. Duncan Area 


24,779 


8.5 


Duncan* 


3,726 


(1.3) 


6. Northern Sector 


9.960 


3.5 


Vancouver Island 


290,835 


100 


Sc»urce: Census 1%1: various 


bulletins. 





*Urban centres listed above total 96,100 or 32.2 per cent of the 
Island population; but all urban centres in the Survey Area (in- 
cludi:<g e.g. Ladysmith, Comox, etc.) would represent 43-45 per 
cent. Urban centre boundaries do not coincide with School Dis- 
i Lric Is, hence there are differences between Tables 2 and 3. 
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T^bl e ‘ 4a . Comparative Growth of Vancauver Island Populatiptit. l901*''"X96l 



r 

Yvear 


Vancouver 

Island 


Population Total: 
Okanagan 


1 — 

i 

Bri:ish 

Columbia 


■ 

Index Numbers 
1941 = 100 


V.I. , 


Okan. 


B.(f7 


1901 


50,900 


12rl00 


178,700 


34 


23 


'22 


1911 


81,200 


28,100 


392,500 


54 


54 


48 


1921 


108;800 


35,500^ 


524,600 


72 


69 


64 


1931 


120,900 


40,500 


694,300 


80 


78 


85 


1941 


150,400 


51,600 


817,900 


100 


100 


100 


1951 


215,000 


77,700 


1,165,200 


143 


151 


142 


1956 


256,400 


84,900 


1,398,500 - 


170 


165 


170 


' 1961 


290,800 


94,600 


1,629,100 


193 


183 


199 



Tab 1 e 4h . Comparative Growth of Vancouver Island Population. 1951-61 



Area 


Population 


P.G. Increase 




1951 


1961 


1951-1961 


Canada 


18,009,400 


18,238,U0C 


30.2 


British Columbia 


1,165,200 


1,629,000 


39.8 


Vancouver Island 


215,003 


290.835 

162,452 


35.2 


Metropolitan Victoria 


74,689 


117.0 


City of Victoria 


51,331 


54,941 


7.0 


Metropolitan Vancouver 


562,000 


790,000 


40.6 


City of Vancouver 


344,800 


334,600 


11.5 


Source: Census 1961 . various 


; bulletins. 




■ 



Table 5. Comparative Increases in Population and School Enrolment: Three B.C. Regions 



. Region 


School Enrolment 


Average Annual 
Enrolmei’?t 


Increase P.C,. 
Population 


1954-5 


1963-4 


West Kootenay 


13,576 


18,018 


3.6 


1.8 


Okanagan 


17,236 


23,654 


4.1 


2.2 


Vancouver Island 


39,563 


67,165 


7.5 


3.6 


British Columbia 


223,840 


3^8,541 


7.7 


4.0 , 



Source : Adapted from material supplied by Division of Tests and Standards, De- 

partment of Education, Victoria. 

School Districts included are: ^V. Kootenay (5-10, 11, 19); Okanagan (12-17, 
21-23, 77, ?8) ; Vancouver Island (65-74, 61-64, 79 and unattached). For Sur- 
vey Area figures, see accompanying text. 
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T«ble 6. Esti—ted Population for sone Comparative Regions. British Coltunbia. 1%5~75 

(Population figures in thousands) 



Region 


1951 


1956 


1961 


l%5 


1970 


1975 


P.C. 

l%5-75 


Vancouver Island (a) 


215.0 


256.4 


?9o.a 


?15.0 


358.0 


407.0 


32.4 


Cicanagan 


77.7 


84.9 


94.6 


102.0 


117.0 


135.0 


Nest Kootenay 


60.1 


65.6 


70.7 


75.0 


65.0 


95.0 


26.7 


Lower Mainland 


649.2 


767.9 


907.6 


993.0 


1 . 140.0 


1,310.0 


31.9 


British Columbia 


1 . 165.2 


1,398.5 


1,629.0 


1,782.0 


2,050.0 


2,370.0 


32.9 


Source: Meworandua on British Columbia Pooulation Projection 

onoaiics and Statistics. Victoria, 1964. 


to 1975, 


Bureau of ^c- 



(a) Including Gulf Islands. 



Comparisons with othev regions can only be made for the Island as such, and not 
for the Survey Area, but are instructive in what they show. British Columbians are ten i 
times as numerous as they were at the beginning of the century; and growth since 1941 i 

is of the order of 20C per cent. Vancouver Island has grown in this period more than 1 

the Okanagan, which would indicate that the Survey Area has about equalled Okanagan ; 
population growth. 

School expansion has been the most marked feature in the last decade or so, far 
outpacing population increares (Table 5). School enrolment increases have been ex- 
tensive in both the Okanagan and West Kootenays, where Regional Colleges are now pro- 
jected, hut not as spectacular as on the Island or in British Columbia as a whole 
(the latter figure reflecting the heavy growth in metropolitan Va;icouver). The school 
enroinent figures for the Survey Area, 18,503 in 1954-5 and 31,222 in 1%3'4, are sub- I 
st&sitially larger than those of the two other regions: the average annual increase, 

7.6 per cent per year (for the 1954-64 decade), is actually a little higher than for 
Vancouver Island as a whole. As mentioned in the text, and illustrated in Table 6, 
some slackening-off in the rate of this growth is anticipated for the next decade 
(1965-75), but the increases are still formidable. Somewhat heavier demand or college 
potential seems projected in the Okanagan, somewhat less in the Kootenays and on the 
Island, but increases, of the order of 3 per cent per year, are the wisest assumptions | 
on which to base plans. 

i 

Appendix B (Part 1). TO LLEGE POTENTIAL** STATISTICS . | 



Table 7. Estimated Population Trends. School Districts of the Survey Area. 1956-71 



School District 


1956 


1961 


1966 


1971 


(71) Courtenay 


15,300 


17,500 


19,400 


21,000 


(72) Campbell River 


10,700 


11,000 


12,700 


14,000 


(73,74) Alert l^y, Quatsino 


9,400 


9,200 


10,3(X) 


11,500 


Northern Sector 


35,900 


37,700 


42,400 


46,500 


(66) Nanaimo 


23,800 


27,800 


34,500 


40,000 


(70) Alberni 


19,200 


22,400 


27,800 


32,000 


(69) Qualicum 


4,800 


5,200 


5,700 


6,200 


Central Sector 


47,800 


55,400 


66,000 


78,200 












f ia iWUM growth, _ Sghooi Dlitrictt la tttd Survey Area. 1961^71 . 









School District 


Percentage Increases 


l%l-66 


1^-71 


Nanaimo 


24.1 


15.9 


Aiberni 


23.6 


15.6 


Cowichan 


19.1 


13.1 


Campbell fiiver 


15.0 


10.7 


Ladysmith 


13.8 


9.9 


Northern (7l,72) 


12.0 


8.6 


Courtenay 


11.0 


8.1 


. Qualicum 


10.6 


7.8 


Lake Cowichan 


9.6 


7.2 


Survey Area 


17.9 


12.6 






Table 9. Enrolaew t ia all Public Schools. British ColunbU. 1960^5 

(Figures to nearest hundfed) 



Classes 


1960-61 


1964-5 


P.C. Increase 
(5 years) 


Kindergarten 


4,000 


10,800 


(170.0) 


Grade I 


35,600 


39,200 


10.1 


II 


32,900 


36,700 


11.6 


III 


31,500 


35,000 


11.1 


IV 


29,500 


34,000 


15.3 


V 


28,600 


33,200 


16.1 


VI 


28,200 


32,ogo 


13.5 


VII 


29,100 


31,000 


6.5 


Grade VIII 


28,000 


29,600 


5.7 


IX 


24,200 


28,400 


17.4 


X 


19,600 


25,800 


31.6 


XI 


16,300 


24,300 


49.1 


XII 


12,900 


19,900 


54.3 


Grade XIII 


1,400 


3,700 


(164.3) 


Total (a) I 


321,800 


383,700 


19.2 



of Education, Victoria^ (a) There were also in 1964-5 5,4(X) 
children in special classes and 5,300 in Occupational classes. These 
are not included in the above figures. The complete total for 1964- 
5 is 394,400. 



5 
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Tabl« 10. ProJectiOM« of Public Scho ol Earolaent. Britiih Colinibia. 

(Piauret to nearest hundred) 



Population element 


iS'bl 


1965 


1971 


1975 


School -UQC population 

a. **Probable** estimate 

b. Tow* estimate 

iTT — \ r — ^ 


380, 900(b) 
374,900 


441,800 

424,300 


524,100 

485,400 


573,800 

518,000 


Total school enrolment (a) 

a. Chant Report 

b. Actual 


329,800 

340.200 


380,200 

* 


449,600 


491,900 


Grade X pupils 

a. Chant Report 

b. Bureau of E. 6 S.(c) 


21,600 

22.400 


25,000 

(28,400) 


31,400 

34,500 


34.200 

40.200 


Grade XII pupils 

a. Chant Report 

b. Bureau of E. 6 S. 


12.700 

13.700 


21,300 

(23,800) 


20,iCO 

24,900 


22,500 

29,600 


Source: Royal Commission on Education (Chant Report), Victori 

(a) Fall enrolment, 1961-2 year, etc. (b) Appears in Report 
this is presumably a typographical error, (c) Figure for 19 
figure for l%l-2 session. Other figures are adapted from B 
Statistics estisntes to fit school yeisrs. ^Actual enrolment 
or 394,400 if children in special classes and Occupational c 


a, 1960, chapti 
(p.35) as 480 
6l (underlined 
Ureau of Econoi 
in 1964-5 was 
lasses are inc: 


ers III-IV. 
,921 but 
) is actual 
■ics and 
383,700; 
luded. 



Table 11. 



Birth Hate and Sch ool EnryOlaent. British Columbia. 1950«m75 . 
(ApproxiMtion^; nearest thousand only) 



Year 



1950 

1955 

1960 

1%5 

1970 



7C7 



Births 



29.000 

36.000 

39.000 

37.000 

40.000 



Index ” 
(1950=100) 



100 

124 

134 

128 

136 



Source ; 

of Education, Victoria. 



School Enrolwent 


Ratio of En* 
rolments to Birth 


No . 


Index 

(1950*100) 


173,000 


100 


6.00 


241,000 


139 


6.69 


322,000 


! 186 


8.26 


395,000 


228 


10.67 


460,000 


260 1 


11.50 



Table 12. 


Estimated Trends in the Critical Ane-Grouos. British Columbia. 1%1~75 


Year 


5-14 


— — 

15-19 


Men and Wcm 
N umbers 


sen aged 20-24 


1%1 M 


164,764 


57,726 


47,758 


e# j m A In V d 

P.C. 


F 


157,586 


54,927 


47,472 




Total 


322.350 


112.653 


95.230 




1965 M 


185,000 


74,500 


56,000 


17.2 


F 


177,500 


71,000 


54,500 


14.7 


Total 


362.500 


145.500 


110.500 


16.1 


1970 N 


205,000 


90,500 


79,000 


1 41.1 


F 


197,500 


86,500 


77,000 


' 41.3 


Total 


402.500 


177,000 


156.000 


4JU1.. 


1975 K 


2.29,500 


105,000 


95,500 


20.9 


F 


219,000 


101,000 


92,000 


19.5 


Total 


448.500 


206.000 


187.500 


20.2 


Source: Census 1961, and Bureau of Economics 


and Statistics, V 


icioria. 
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Table 13. • Cowpirativa l acif^teet of PopalatioB and School EaroiBent 
Vineoafer Iiland aad Sarvey Area, 1956«l%i . 



School Districts 


Mak 


5-vear 


School 


5-vear 


PojJulatioB 


Increase 


Enrolaeat 


Increase 




U%1) 


I^-6l 


(IW-iSTr 


1955-60 


Greater Victoria 


129,791 


10.7 


22,843 


33.8 


Sooke 


11,770 


53.7 


2.48'? 


54.4 


Saanich 


13,940 


21.1 


2.85!'> 


41.2 


Victoria Area 


155,501 


14.9 


28,187 


36.4 


Northern 


iaaATi 


0.6 


7.602 


34.7 


Courtenay 


15,694 


-0.2 


3,700 


28.0 


Casipbell River 


10,573 


7.7 


2,550 


39.9 


Alert Bay, Quatsino 


7,604 


6.2 


1,352 


45.5 


Central 


62.195 


15,0 


! 14,109 


35.5 


Nauaiao 


27.3^3 


17,3 


6,037 


42.6 


Alberni 


22,094 


17.0 


5,064 


36.6 


Ladysaith 


7,655 


S.l 


1,877 


29.1 


Qualiciun 


5,073 


10.6 


1,125 


10.5 


Southern 


21.059 


14.7 


4,789 


26.0 


Cowichaa 


15,491 


17.8 


3,321 


32.6 


Lake Cowichan 


5,568 


4.3 


1,466 


13.4 


Survev Area 


117.125 


12.6 


26.494 


33.3 


All British Coluabia 


1,598.340 


16.8 


321,760 1 


33.7 



» - ■ I . ' t ._J, ZZ 

Source; Material tapplied by Divitioa of Teats and Standards. Depak-taent of Ed- 
ucation. Victoria. 



Table 14. Public School Enrolaents. Vancouver Island and Survey Area 1954-64 





Earwvlaents 


Averiige Yearly 


School Districts 


1954-5 


1957-8 


1960-1 


1963-4 


P.C. Increases 












•55^-*5a 


•61- ’64 


Greater Victoria 


15,750 


19,650 


22,6<«3 


26,812 


8.2 


5.0 


Sooke 


1,542 


1,938 


2,489 


3,159 


8.7 


8.0 


Saanich 


1,869 


2.413 


2,855 


3,497 


9.5 


6.6 


Other areas not in Survey (a) 


1,898 


2,042 


2,368 


2,475 


2.2 


1.4 


Sub-total 


21,059 


26.043 


30,555 


35,943 


7.6 


6.3 


*^rthern* 


5,914 


6,983 


7.602 


9,376 


6.6 


7.9 


Courtenay 


2,7% 


3,267 


3,700 


4,521 


5.9 


7.2 


Caapbell River 


1,622 


2,144 


2,550 


3,221 


10.7 


0.3 


Alert Bay, Quatsino 


8% 


972 


1^352 


1,634 


2.6 


6.9 


Tentral * 


^9,^70 


12.137 


14.103 




8.5 


5.2 


Nanaiao 


3,960 


5,020 


6.037 


7,il5 


8.9 


6.0 


Alberni 


3,335 


4.321 


5.064 


5,867 


9.8 


5.7 


Udysaith 


1,379 


1,720 


1,877 


2,043 


8.2 


2.0 


Qualiciia 


9% 


1,076 


1,125 


1,307 


2.6 


5.4 


*^tttherB** 


?.?» 




4,789 


9,514 


8.6 


5.9 


Cowichan 


2,269 


2,994 


3,321 


3,997 


10.4 


6.0 


Lake Cowichan 


1,251 


1,362 


1,468 


1,517 


2.9 


1.1 


Survey Area 


18,504 


22.876 


26,494 


31,222 


7,8 


6.9 


Total Vancouver Island 


39.563 


48.919 


57,049 


67,165 


7.8 


5.9 


Total British Coluabia 


223,840 


277,249 


321 , 760 1 


378.641 


i 


5.‘> 



Source : Adapted fro« sttterial supplied by Division of Tests, Standards and Research. 

Provincial Deparfent of Educatiea (Principals* Reports). 



<a) Gulf Islands; Ucluelet; and unattached pupils. 
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Tuble 15. Pu blic Sch6Dl iwol<6»t. Sityfaf A<?6«. 1960-61 to 1964-C> S 



1. Boys . 



Grade 


l%0-6l 


l%l-62 


l%2-63 


l%3-64 


1964^5_ 


Central Sector (4) 












IX 


529 


555 


597 


643 


547 


X 


489 


549 


553 


579 


506 


XI 


454 


563 


442 


579 


652 


XII 


236 


235 


295 


348 


364 


Southern Sector (2) 












IX 


185 


200 


229 


234 


224 


X 


162 


162 


180 


201 


225 


XI 


106 


124 


135 


144 


171 


XII 


80 


91 


103 


lOJ 


108 


Northern Sector (2) 
IX 


237 


2od 


274 


260 


314 


X 


201 


225 


234 


263 


245 


XI 


174 


181 


201 


219 


257 


XII 


129 


164 


145 


182 


159 



b. Girls 



Grade 


1960-61 


1961-62 


1962-63 


1963-64 


1964«65 


Central Sector (4) 












IX 


480 


622 


608 


590 


342 


X 


412 


479 


570 


566 


545 


XI 


359 


366 


344 


515 


501 


XII 


254 


254 


273 


320 


398 


Southern Sector (2) 












IX 


154 


218 


196 


205 


211 


X 


137 


144 


197 


181 


195 


XI 


126 


110 


122 


152 


147 


XII 


83 . 


90 


-83 


109 


123 


Northern Sector (2) 












IX 


240 


262 


276 


282 


281 


X 


182 


193 


232 


274 


237 


XI 


159 


168 


174 


233 


261 


XII 


95 


132 


122 


136 


176 



Source ; Conpiled froa data supplied by eight School Boards: *^orthern Sector** iui> 

eludes two School Districts only. ' 
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Table 16. PabUc Scbwl ftttfllwaat x. aff , YP IJ ^ X ?«i to l?»4 a 6 5 



(Coablaed figmrtt tor 8 School Diotricts) 



Grades 


1^»60-1 


l%l-2 


1962-3 


1963-4 


1964-5 


All Papile (a) 
IX 


1825 


2125 


2180 


2219 


2119 


X 


1583 


1762 


1966 


2064 


1953 


XI 


1380 


1412 


1418 


1860 


1989 


XII 


877 


%6 


1021 


1196 


1328 


Bovs only 
IX 


951 


1023 


1100 


1142 


1085 


X 


852 


936 


967 


1043 


976 


A 

XI 


734 


668 


778 


960 


1080 


XII 


445 


490 


543 


631 


631 


Girls only 
IX 


874 


1102 


1080 


1077 


1034 


JoA 

Y 


731 


816 


999 


1021 


977 


A 

f XI 


646 


544 


640 


900 


909 


« A JL 

XII 


432 


476 


478 


565 


697 


Source: Coapiled 


from data supplicKl by eight School Boards a 

... m rk A A . UTT yZ.iO. VTT 1 A7Q T m#I a v AVI Kll CA 



(a) Average eoroleent (5 yrs.): 1X.2194; X.1044! XI.1612; XII, 1078. Index on base. 

Grade X = 100: X.84.5; XI. 73.5; XII.49.1. 




Table 17. Hiah School Stuclants on Academic and Vocation a l Proorams, Grades IX-XI l 

1963-4 and 1964-5 

(Seven School Districts) 






1963-4 


1964-5 


Grades 


Acad « 


Voc. 


Acad. 


Voc. 


Bpy» 

IX 


542 


248 


537 


276 


X 


468 


222 


538 


249 


XI 


497 


241 


557 


320 


XII 


386 


I7l 


408 


174 


Girls 

IX 


561 


262 


565 


249 


X 


375 


276 


555 


253 


XI 


565 


300 


456 


372 


XII 


341 


1% 


413 


246 


Total 

IX 


1103 


510 


1102 


525 


X 


643 


498 


1093 


502 


XI 


1062 


541 


1013 


692 


XII 


727 


367 


821 


420 


Souve^^. Conp 


ilad frdu data supplied by School Districts^ Acad; uni- 


varsity prograsi. Voc: vocational or genenl pregraa iissciuaing co«- 


Biercial). 
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Table 22. Firsi^YeftT fiatmiits to M f»o» Vewcouver Itland Coiunltles. ^a Mons 

1%0>1 to 19M-5 



a . Nmbers 



Region and 


1960-61 


l%l-62 


l%2-63 


1963-64 


l9i»4-65 


sub-regions 


M 


F 


H 


F 


R 


F 


M 


F 


H 


F 


Greater Victoria 


65 


34 


102 


46 


109 


54 


87 


62 


102 


62 


Central Areas (a) 


57 


20 


87 


43 


67 


44 


69 


46 


89 


35 


Northern Coaaunities 


31 


17 


46 


17 


31 


14 


32 


20 


32 


18 


Gulf Islands 


4 


1 


4 


3 


10 


- 


" 


4 


2 


2 


Survey Area 


68 


37 


133 


60 


98 


58 


101 


66 


I2l 


53 


Vancouver Island 


157 


72 


239 


111 


217 


112 


188 


132 


225 


117 



b. Geographical Distribution 



Sub-region 


Nuabers 

1960-1 1964-5 


P.C. Distribution 
1960-1 1964-5 


Greater Victoria 
Central Areas (a) 
Northern Coanunities 
Gulf Islands 


99 164 

77 124 

48 50 

5 4 


43.2 47.9 

33.6 36.2 

21.0 14.6 

2.2 1.2 


Vancouver Island 


229 324 


100 100 


^prce: fecial coapilation. University of British Coluabia records. 



(a) Includes Cowichan and Lake Cowickan for this coapiiation. 



Table 23a. New Entrants to UBC,fro* aouver Island. 1960-61 and 1964-65 

Faculties in Which Students are Registered 



Faculty 


i960 


(•-61 


1964-65 


Men 


Hoaen 


Hen 


Woaen 


1st 2nd** 


1st 2iiH* 


1st 2n<H‘ 


1st 2ntH- 


Arts 

Science 

Applied Sciences (a) 

Health and Medical 

Eduention 

Coanerce 

All others (c) 


34 9 

29 17 

24 
5 

3 10 

4, 13 

5 2 


21 9 

3 1 

3 11 

7 12 

1 

4 


26 21 
50 34 

28 
6 

7 20 

13 7 

5 5 


18 22 
11 6 

12 8 

11 11 

7 6 


TetiX (b> 


104 S3 


39 33 


136 89 


64 S3 


Source: Soeciai coapili 

subsequent years. 


ition, D.B.C. records. * *^n(H*" aeans second and all 



(e) laclttdiag Agriculture and Forestry, (b) Including 2 in graduate 
•tudiea in 1%0-61 nid 1964-65. (o) Hoaw Econoaics, Physical Education, 

Uw, Social Work, and Husic. 


















Tfcble 23b. ViiicoMfer Itland Student j it DBC (All Yeri). 1%0»1 aid 1%4-S 



Faculty 


1 1%0-61 


n i%C55 1 


r Hen 1 


Women 


L len . 


1 Wbmen 1 


m 


2n<H- 


1st 


2h&^ 


1st 


2ndf 


1st 




Arts 


11 


68 


4 


52 


6 


130 


3 


79 


Science 


9 


62 


. 


6 


1 


116 


«• 


17 


Applied Sciences (a) 


19 


122 


• 




15 


133 






Health and Nedical (b) 


6 


21 


2 


27 


9 


31 


2 


20 


Ednehtion 


S 


49 


• 


37 


i. 


46 


mt 


65 


Commerce 


3 


37 


1 


1 


10 


28 




1 


All Others (c> 


5 


33 


- 


37 


7 


64 


2 


33 


Total (d) 


58 


442 


T,j 


150 


48 


538 


7 


215 



(a) lacluding fingineariag, Agticaltiire, Forestry aad Archltectare. 

(b) lacludlag iediciae, Nariilag, Dentistry, Fbarsacy and Rekabilltatioa Ned- 
icine. 

(c) Hosie Economics, Physical Edueatioa, Librarianship, Law, Social Work and 
Graduate studies, (d) The numbers in third and subsequent years were 
304 men and 110 wbrneii in 1960-1, 414 men and 153 women in 1964^3. 



j 



Table 23c. Thlrd^Year and Subsequent Year Students from 

1960-1 and 19M-5 



Faculty 


1960-61 


1964-65 


Men 


Women 


Hen 


Women 


Arts 


45 


43 


108 


60 


Science 


36 


4 


91 


12 


Applied Sciences (a) 


68 


- 


71 


» 


Agriculture 


9 


- 


21 


2 


Medicine, Phansacy 


9 


5 


19 


5 


Education 


39 


24 


44 


41 


Commerce 


24 


1 


22 


1 


Graduate Studies 


46 


7 


— 


mm 


All Others 


28 


26 


38 


32 


Total 


304 


110 


414 


1T53 



(a) Including 9 men in Architecture in 1960-61, 4 in l%4-65. 



I 




24. Samite >■ th« Snr» 0 T Ar»a. 1960-1%5 



IHtjtriet* , 

■ ; v >V? 

. 


l%0-l 


lpl-2 


1962-3 


1963-4 


1964-5 


S- 7 ,Mr 

aterage 




54 


35 


32 


47 


33 


40 


HllittrBit 




23 


14 


31 


24 


22 


CoirlelMia 


. 


43 


20 


14 


29 


(26) 


jCoarteiuiy 


24 


27 


42 


41 


30 


33 


Caapkiell Biyer 


- 


- 


- 


** 


13 


(13) 


Sanrey Area 


99 


128 


loe 


1 133 


129 


120 






b. 


Noaea 








Districts 


1960.^1 


l%l-2 


1962-3 


1968-4 


1964-5 


5-year 














aterage 


NBaaiBo 


34 


31 


20 


26 


27 


28 


Alberais 


20 


11 


23 


8 


20 


16 


Cowiekaa 


- 


9 


10 


10 


17 


(11) 


Coarteaay 


12 


19 


33 


39 


20 


25 


CaCipbell Biter 


- 


ar 


- 


- 


11 


(11) 


Sartey Area 


66 


70 


86 


83 


95 


80 



Soutcgi Special CGapilatioB, Sekool District records. 



Appendix C (Part I) 






T)BOP«OUT* AND *yiiTEfjTION* RATES: BRITISH COLUMBIA HIGH SCHOOLS 



Growing concern with "drop-outs** i.e. the number of youngsters who leave high- 
school before finishing Grade XII (or in some contextSt Grade X), has focussed atten- 
tion on this aspect of school enrolment. It is quite properly seen, however, as re- 
tention . from another point of view. In spite of the legitimate concern with drop- 
out, the major trend for half-a-century has been that increasing numbers pursue the 
higher grades year after year - in other words, ""retention power** of the high-school 
has increased. 

The fact remains that public school attendance is not compulsory after 16: both 

negative and positive influences begin to operate strongly on adolescents from Grade 
VIII or IX onwards. The negatives, particularly inability to cope with *^\cademic 
course ork, resistance to school environment and discipline, and social and cultural 
handicaps, deMnd remedies. One of the responses is the complete reorganization of 
vocational options now built into British Columbia schools; but, as recent reports 
in Britain make very clear^, welfare measures which penetrate directly to home and fam 
ily conditions are also needed. On the other hand, there are *Vositives**, including 
the possibilities of on-the-job training, or vocational instruction conducted else- 
where than in the schools, which must not be overestimated, None of these is more im- 
portant than the Vocational School, an institution now very T^miliar in British Col- 
umbia and the rest of Canada, but with a much longer history of forty or fifty years 
in Britain and Western Europe. There can be little question that Vocational Schools 
ere needed, and that they serve a distinct purpose in the range of post -high-school 
facilities. What is more at issue now is the type of instruction they should provide, 
and even more critically how their courses can be made available, promptly and effec- 
tively, for high-school students who need them as well as adults long separated from 
high-school instruction. 

Accordingly, retention rates (the extent to which high-school pupils continue on 
from the earlier grades, asd particularly Grade VIII) must not be interpreted too 
simply. **Abiiit-ies** alone (even if these were fully determinable in school) are not 
the sole reason for the characteristic fall-off in numbers as children proceed from^ 
the first years in primary school through the secondary grades. A typ’^al set of fig- 
ures are the following from the Chant Report incorporating estimates based on 1946- 
1958 experience: (table on following page). 



^Notably the Newsom Report**, Half Our Future (1%3), concerned with students of average 
ability; the "trowther Report**, Fifteen to Eighteen (i960), concerned with continued- 
education and work-study facilities; and a recent bulletin of the new Department of 
Education and Sciences, Education Under Social Handicap (Report 17, 1964) 
















Table 30. Retention Rates. Gradea- X^XII. British Columbia and Canada 

(Based on averages for 1946-1956) 



Grade 


B.C. 


Canada 


Grade 11 


100 


100 


** III 


9'9 


98 


*• IV 


9/^ 


95 


• y 


9 


92 


*• VI 


96 


87 


• VII 


96 


81 


Grade VIII 


95 


72 


- IX 


90 


63 


*• X 


79 


51 


Grade XI 


66 


37 


XII 


52 


26 


Source: Report of the Royal Commission 


on Education, 
p.48. 


British Columbia, 1960; 




According to these, only slightly more than a quarter of all the children in Grade 
II in Canada generally can expect to graduate at the Grade XII level, and 20 per cent 
or more are **lost** even around Grade VIII. These figures, which include Quebec, have 
improved very much in recent years. It is estimated for 1963 (iJiost recent compilations 
of the Education Division of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics) that of all Grade II 
children in Canada, 46 per cent of the bo^rs and 51 per cent of the girls enter the 
junior matriculation year: 92 and 96 per cent, respectively, complete elementary 

school. The indications are that British Columbia schools retain their superior record 
in this respect (but with important variations between the major urban centres, and the 
rural and frontier sections of the province, where drop-outs are by far the greatest). 

For the present report, the importance of this kind of measurement is its relation 
to the **recruitment pool**, or the **college potential** (assessed in Sections 6-8). To 
facilitate reference, available material is assembled here from a variety of sources. 

As will be seen, there is no standard method of estimating poterliel University enrol- 
ment. The Macdonald Report, for example, utilized four different procedures: the Di- 

vision of Tests and Standards of the provincial Department of Education assesses past - 
school enrolment statistics from all possible angles; and there still remains a neces- 
sity for some reconcilation. The fact i$ that there are ether variables besides the 
statistical ones in this **equation**. In particular, new facilities themselves increase 
college enrolments. The wise course is therefore to usr, all possible estimates as 
guides, but to plan for the future with a measure of flexibility. 

From a variety of materials kindly supplied by the Division of Tests and Standards, 
it is possible to present the following valuable table: 

Table 31. Educational Retention up to University Graduation. British Columbia 

(Estimates for 1959-60 and 1963-4) 



Stage 


1959-60 


1963-4 




P7CT 


PC. 


1. Entering Grade XII 


60 . 


69-70 


2. High-school graduation 


40 


45-47 


3. Completing University Entrance 


23 


27-29 


4. Entering University 


15 


20 


5, Obtaining ( bathel or degree 


10 


12 








It should be noted that the percentageii listed here use as base the iiunber o.f pupils 
averaged for grades II to VII . yielding figures soaewhat lower than if they were based 
on Grade II alone, but nevertheless a very reasonable (and more sUble) bench mark. 
These computations ore tantamount to saying that of the children in elementary school, 
a little short of thirty per cent may currently expect to complete Uni^iersity entrance . 
A substantially larger number will complete Grade XII in one form or another (including 
repeating grades), and the new options should encourage more vocational program gradu- 
ates. 

The proportions of 20 per cent entering University, and only 12 per cent achieving 
a first degree, while registering distinct progress in only four or five years, are 
nevertheless much smaller than many people suppose. If only one out of five elementary 
school children enters University, what happens to the other four? No attempt can be 
made to answer this here, though one important qualification is in order. The propor- 
tion is much higher than one in five for boys, and correspondingly lower for girls (ac- 
count is taken of this at several points in this report). 



Table 32. Estimates of University Candidates in British Columbia. 1951-1975 



Item 


1951-2 1961-2 


1965-6 


1971-2 


1. Grade XII enrolments, public high- 
schools (a) 


5.572 12,700 


16,500 


20,100 


2. High-school Graduates, U.P. (now 
Academic-technical program) 


2.218 5.124 


7,020 


8,650 


3. Total University enrolment (a) 


5.871 14.803 


(20,200) 

(24,000) 


(24,900) 

(37,000) 


4. University of B/itish Columbia enrolment 

5. University of Victoria enrolment 


5.555(*)13.063 
316 1,740 


(13,400) 

(3,000) 


(17,600) 

(3,700) 



(a) See text for explanation. ^Included veterans on post-war benefits. In the above 
table actual figures are underlined. The estimates of Grade XII students are from 
the Chant Report, which having bee?? compiled in 1959, could only give an estimate 
for 1961-2. The actuiul figure was 13,595. 



It might seem that fzom here on, estimating college potential is a simple step. 

TJ us for example, the records compiled by the Diwlsion of Tests and Standards show that 
the ratio of total university enrolment (not the same as university f irst-year en- 
trants ) has borne a remarkably consistent ratio of 144 per cent to U.r'. grad?aates 
(based on two-year averages) over the period 1957-1964, Relying on this fact yields 
much lower proportions than those adopted in the Macdonald Report: around 24,000 for 

1965 and 37,000 for 1971, The Chant Report, not able to take cognizance of something 
of a **plateau** in age-distribution which has now been registered in B.C., estimated 
24,900 for 1965 and as much as 34,800 for 1971, In view of these variations, it may be 
helpful, for reference, to summarize th^ methods utilized for the figures from which 
the Macdonald Report had to jiake a choice (Table 33). Accordingly in Table 32 above, 
which is utilized as the working table for the present report, 20,200 and 24,000 are 
both shown, to indicate the range of variallon which must be allowed for, even in look- 
* no ahead two years or so from 1965. 

The projections for UBC and University of Victoria enrolment are from the Mac^ 
donaid Report. Actual figures for UBC (excluding post-gra iuates and summer school; 
were 14,182 in the 1964-5 ses«,ion, already nearly one thousand greater than the es- 
timate for 1965-6. Obviously, the staple ratio of 144 per cent referred to above can 
be upset if there is a change in the disposition of both parents and students to com- 
plete Grade XTI and seek post-high-school tuition. At the moment of writing, Simon 
Fraser University, the newest factor in the situation, is anticipating an enrolment of 












!SS 



■ore then 2,000; end Vencouver City College, widening its scope greatly fro« its pre- 
vious existence as an adult's institution offering Grade XII and Grade XIII courses, 
anticipates 2.500 day students, and possibly 12,000 for its night classes! Nor Bust 
it be forgotten that the B.C. Institute of Technology, a new and very special unit in 
the provinces' collegiate resources, had soae 2,000 applicants for its 750 places in 
its first year. 



Table 33. PniveisitY and College Enrolwent Projections. British Coluwbia 



Source 


Estiaates for 1 

1965-6 1971-2 ( 


1 Method 


1. Chant Report (i960) 


j 

24,900 34,800 


1 ^ 

Projection of college enrol- 
' Bent in relation to Grade XII, 
B.C. 


2. E.F. Sheffield (art- 
icle written 1%1) 


23,000 39,200 | 


i Projection of university enrol- 
■ent trends, equating B.C. to 
rest of Canada. 


3. R.J. Rowan and J. 
Halpern, report 
written 1962. 


24,300 37,000 


Projected rate of increase 
(0.8 per cent per year) of pro- 
portion of 18-21 age group in 
collegv^. 


4. J.D. Chapaan and W.G.. 
Hardwick, Macdonald 
Report, Appendix E. 


2l,900(low) 34,000(low) 

22,700(high) 40,000(high) 


Regional coaputation of Grade 
VII in l959-r60 and Grade II 
in 1959-60 projected with 
allowance for in-aigration and 
Grade XIII' s. 



;j 

! 

So«e Overall Canadian Figures . 

f 

To coaplete this coapendiun of relevant but unfortunately coaplex and difficult | 

figu.es, it is helpful to, cite the following coaputation, recently coapleted for Canada 
as a whole by the Education Division of the Bureau of Statistics. Based on 1%3 data, 
this takes the retention rate fro* the standard Grade 11 not only up to university en- 
trance but to types of iniversity graduation. It also points up the inportant differ- | 

ences between the educational careers, at least in average terns, between nen and j 

wonen, already referred to. 



'?al>le 34. Education Retention. Canada. 1963 



Stage 


Boys Girls 


Grade II 


100 


100 


Grade VI 


98 


98 


Eater last ye&r of elaientarj^ school 


92 


% 


Ester first year of secondary school 


88 


89 


Enter Junior Matriculation yeqr 


46 


31 


Enter Senior Matriculation year' 


21 


20 


Enter University 


18 


8 


Graduate with bachelor's degree (a) 


13 


6 



(a) Master's degree, 2^0 (Ben) 0.6 (woBen); 4octorate, 0.4 
(■en) 0.05 (woaen). 



Onfortanately, because of differences in school systeas end terBinology, there are 
difficulties in equating this directly to BX., though the general tenor is apparent. 
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APPBiou 0. fxmta omsnomikss 






• . Hi(|li Sokool LMveri 
fk. Begional VocatioMl Needt 

1 . Biploydri 

2. Trade Unioni 

Vancouver laland Regional College Survey: Q2 

IffTEHESTS OF HIGH SCHOOL LEAVERS 

High School Grade XII Boys Girls 

I This inforaation will be treated anonyaously, i.e., it is for statistical tab- 
ulations only. No naaes will be used: you do not have to put your naae on the sheet. 

But please answer all the questions as carefully as you can. Re need the inforaation 
so that we can plan wisely for a Regional College for your area. 

1. In high school, you have been taking courses which are chiefly (check one) 

.. ..(1) acadeaic 

....(2) coaaercial 
. . > .(3) vocational 
....(4) general education 

2. Ifhat are your plans as to what tc do after high school? Would you say they are 
(check one) 

....(l) quite definite 

....(2) only portly thought about 

(3) quite indefinite 

3. Have you discussed your plans with your parents? Yes... No... 

4. Would you say they approve or have doubts.... 

5. Do you feel you need further vocational (career) counselling? Yes... No... 

6. Do you feel you need further educational (studies) counselling? Yes... No 

7. (Girls only answer this question) 

If you should get aarried within the next few years, would you want (check one) 
....(1) to give up your Job and be a full-tiae hoaeaaker 
....(2) to carry on with training and a career 

....(3) to earn what you can in temporary work, but not plan a career 

8. Frudi the next pages check the field of study which best describes the kind of 
pccupatien you would like to pursue.. You may indicate up to three in order of 
choice (1,2,3) if you wish. (If none of these fits your plans, describe your 
career objectives at the end of the lists, section F). 







i 




I 














A. ARTS, AND BBLATQ) STUDIES 



B. SCIENCES. APPLIED SCIENCES 



•• 

••(1) Literature, writing, Journaiisa 

..(2) Hiitery 

..(3) Geography 

..(4) BcoeoMica 

..(5) Sociology 

..(6) Anthropology 

..(7) Political nrience 

..(8) Public adwiniatration 

..(9) Sgcial atudlea 

.(10) Theology 

.(il) Laagoagea 

.(12) International studies 

.(13) Nttsie 

.(14) Art 

.(15) Other arts (theatre, ballet, etc.) 
.(16) Other (give details) 



..(21) Mathematics 
.,(22) Chemistry 
..(23) Physics 
Biology 

..(25) Biochemistry 

..(26) Geology 

..(27) Engineering (civil) 

..(28) Engineering (mechanical) 

..(29) Engineering (electrical) 

..(30) Metallurgy 

..(31) Forestry 

..(32) Agriculture 

..(33) Architecture 




C. TECHNICAL PSOOAMS 

..(41) Broadcasting (radio, TV) 

..(42) Draftsmanship (architectural) 
..(43) Draftsmanship (engineering) 

..(44) Surveying technology 
..(45) Structural technology 
..(46) Mechanical (industrial machinery) 
technology 

..(47) Automotive technology 
..(48) Aeronautics technology 
..(49) Electronics technology 
..(50) Data processing, computers 
..(5l) Forestry technology 
..(52) Forest products utilization (in- 
cluding pulp, paper) technology 
..(53) Minerals, gas, oil technology 
..(54) Chemical and metallurgy 
technology 

..(55) Lab. technician, medical 
..(56) Lab. technician, chemistry 
..(57) Lab. technician (other) 

..(58) Dental technician 

..(59) Physiotherapy (rehabilitation) 

;.(60) Home economics 

F. VOCATIONAL TRAINING 

.(201) Building trades 
.(202) Printing trades 
.(203) Other (give details) 

G. EMPLOYMENT 

.(220) On-the-Job training (give details) 

.(221) Family farm 

.(222) Family store 

.(223) Other work (give details) 



D. PROFESSIONS. PUBLIC SERVICE 

..(81) Law 

. .(82) Medicine 

..(83) Public health 

.,(84) Dentistry 

..(85) Nursing 

..(86) Pharmacy 

..(87) Education (teaching) 

..(88) Social work 
..(89) Recreation, sports 
..(90) Community leadership 
..(91) Corrections, criminology 
..(92) Civil service (government) 
..(93) International service 
..(94) Defence services 
..(95) Social surveys and research 
..(%) Town planning, regional 
planning 

E. BUSINESS, COMMERCE, FINANCE 

.(101) Accounting 
<(102) Secretarial studies 
.(103) Business management 
.(104) Personnel work, industrial 

relations 

.(105) Hotel, restaurant management 
.(106) Tourist, travel business 
.(107) Retailing, salesmanship 
.(108) Advertising, marketing 
.(109) Credit management 
.(110) Business research 
.(111) Commercial art 
,(U2) Insurance 
.(il3) Banking, investment 
.(114) Real estate 
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BACKGBOUIi) IIVOmTION 

9. Check which best dei^rlbe$ jfour father*! preient occupation, la Coluan 1. (Note 
itea 19). If your father if retired, check his Min occupation when he was work- 
ing, in coluan 2. tf your' father is at preient unemployed, check hia utual occu- 
pation in column 3. 



Occupation 


1 


2 


3 


1. Professioaal (e.g. englaeer, teacher, doctor) 








2. Technical (e.g. industrial technician, laboratory Mn, 
technician in Air Force) 








3. Managerial (e.g. sales minager, branch manager) 








4. Store proprietor or owner 








5. Clerical worker 








6. Commercial (wholesaler, commercial traveller, insurance 
agent, sales agent) 








7. SalesMn (retail store) 








8. ForeMn (industrial plant, mine, logging company) 








9. Skilled craftsMn, (Mchinist, carpenter, baker, elec- 
trician, mechanic, tailor) 








10. O.^ficer, sergeant, captain, etc. in army, navy, airforce, 
■i$rchant Mtiae 




• 




H. Factory operative (MUufacturing plant, pulp and paper mill) 








12.' Tractor operator, bus driver, truck driver 








13. Logging: Mchine operator in the woods 








14. Logging: Mnual worker in the woods 








15. Farmer 








16. Fishenun 








17. Miner 








18. Labourer (coastruction, farm, etc.) 









19. If in doubt, write your father's occupation here 



10. If your father ii not alive, or not living in your house, and your mother supports 
your family, what is her ssin occupation: 

....(1) Teacher .....(6) Factory worker 

....C2) Clerical Worker ....(T) Waitress 

....(3) Narse ' ....(6) Domestic service 

....(4) Store clerk ....(9) Lives on pension, super- 

....(5) Duusekeeper annuation, etc. 

(10) Other (give details) 

»• I • *, , 

11. How May persons are there in your family living at home, and dependent on your 
family income (include yourself, parents; relatives)^ 

....(1) Three or less ....(3) Five ....(5) More than 4 

....(2) Four ....(4) Six 



12. How many brothers under 5? . . . .0. . . .1; . . .2. 



>3 



« - 188 
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13. Bow Btay sltterf aader 5? ....0....1....2. 

14. How MBy brothers S-l 5? ....0. .2. 



.3 

.3 



15. How MRy sisters S«15? ....0...,i....2«...3 

16. 1b which bieokcit, epproxiSMtely, is your fawily iocoiie? 

• ••.(1) Oader $2000 a year ....(4) Arouad $5000 a year 

.^.•(2) AroBBd $3000 a year ....(5) Arouad $6000 a year 

....(3) Aroaad $4000 a year ....(6) Arouad $7200 a year 

....(7) More tha a $7200 a year 

17. Do you thiak your faailly could afford $500 a year, to coatiaue your education for 
the Boxt two years? Yes... No... 

18. $1000 a year? Yese.. No... 



19. Mould you have to work in suswier, or part-tiwe, to help finance further education? 
Yes... No... 



20. Do you use the School Library; very auch. . .occasionally.. .not at all... 



21. Do you have a Public Library, or access to the B.C. Travelling Library, in your 
town? Yes... No... 



22. If yes, do you use it: very auch... occasionally... not at all... 

23. Can you get auch of your books and light readiag froa your hoaa? Yes... No... 

24. Which of the following best describes the kind of aagazines, periodicals, and 



paper-backs you like to read (check in either coluan a or b, according to which is 
correct). 



Kind 


a. Regularly 


b. Occasionally 


(1) Current affairs, news 






(2) Popular science 






(3) Science fiction 






(4) Biography, history 






(5) Arts (ausic, art, theatre, etc.) 






(6) Outdoor interests 






(7) Sports, athleties, gaaes 






(8) Shall pocket aagazines (’Digest** type) 






(9) Detective stories 






(10) Roaaatic fiction 






(11) Travel, internationai interests 






(.12) lahien*a int^erest aagazines 






(13) Special hobbies (e.g. cars, photography, 
staaps) 







(14) Other (which?). «... 

(15) Which Caaadtaa aagaaiaes, if aay, do you read at all regularly?, 
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runs AND nuraiNCBS: 

25. If fOM eoapldte Grtdct XII tatlgfkctorily, Nkic^i 
prefgreaoe, if «ll altAtiitifet ire iviilible: 

....(1) to go to D,B«C, 

....(2) to go to the Uiitertity of Vletorie 
....(3) to go to Siiioi Frager 
...•( 4 ) to go to 1 iiivergity elgewhere 
....(5) to get eo^Ioyaeit for aoiey or 
expirieiee 

••..(^) to go to Grade XIII 
....(7) to go to i Begional or Jaaior 
College ia B.C. 



of the follQifiag weald he your 

...(6) to go to a Jaaior College ia 
the Uaited SUteg 
•••C9) to go to aa lagtitate of 
Techaology 

..(10) to go to a Bt«.siaegg School 
..(11) to go to a Voeatioaal School 
..(12) to go to Arts or Hagic School 
,..(13) to Joia Defeace Serticeg 
,..(14) Otherg (pledge oxplaia) 



26. If yoa are aot goiag to College or Uaitergity K^ext year, which reagoas are true 
for yoa: 

....(1) I doa't aeed aay pore gchooliag ....(6) Trade coarges woald be i?etter 
....(2) I prefer to work for ae 

....(3) 1 IP aeeded at hone ....(7) I like haad work aad crafts 

....(4) I caa eater ay father's basiaesg better thaa desk aad paper work 

....(5) By faaily caa't afford it ....(8) Grades are aot high eaoagh 

....(9) Gettiag parried 

27. If yoa are aadeeided aboat goiag to College or Oaiversity aext year, which reasoas 
are trae for yoa: 

....(1) Doa't hare eaoagh aoaey ....(S) I could oaly go if I get schol- 

....(2) Naat pore experieace before arships 

coBsideriag a career ..-,.(6) I have doubts about ay grades 

.«..(3) No college aear eaough to ay ....(7) Doa't kaow what is best occupa- 

hoae tiOB for ae 

....(4) Pareats waat ae to go, but I ....(8) Reasoa other thaa these 

don't want to go (please explain) 



28. If you can go to College or University, would you: 

....(1) prefer to coaaute froa hoae, if possible 
....(2) prefer to live in a student residence, if possible 
....(3) prefer to board ia the college town, if possible 

If your answer to 28 is yes, would you be willing to coaaute by bus or car 
,...up to 10 Piles (each way); ....10-25 ailes; ...oiore than 25 piles (check one) 

The subjects you have liked best ia High School (regardless of your gradeo) are 
(check ap to three in order of choice, 1,2,3, if yoa wish; or pick only one or 
two if you prefer) 

. . . . ( 1 ) Xagii sn ...^*(6) Nathoaatics 

....(2) History; geography; social ....(7) Sciences 

studies ....(8) Industrial arts; hope econoaics 

....(3) Languages ....(9) Business courses 

....(4) Music, driaa, art ...(10) Other (which?) 



29. 



30. Your grades (in the last three yearn) have been 

....(I) Mostly A's ....(5) Mostly C's 



....(2) More A's than B's 
....(3) Mostly B's 
....(4) More B's than C's 



....(6) C's and D's 
(7) Mostly D's 



A 
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v«Bco«m iiiuiis i^ioiitl eoii«B€i‘S^ 12 ^ 

ii(i) MCHWitt. WmiTlIttHM. l«TOr 

' : ■ t . • '; ^* t- ■ I ‘ 

Coaptiy, Plt«iti Office. Locitlon... 



1. Hull long halt yon been ettnblislied in this gren years, 

2. P!:iin business or products 



3. Nhat is the (sssregt« or spproxiaete) number of full-tiae employees in the y^^ur 
1964 by cutegories: ‘ - 



C2t-?;!;iry 


Males 


Females 


Total 


RoMrk£(i) 


Saprvisory 
Office, clerical 
Sales (wholesale, agents, etc.) 
Saiestaff (retail) 

Maiatenance 

(b»e|ttias 






' 




Total 











(^) If it is easier or more appropriate to give figures, using your own occupational 
categories, please do so. Or please indicate if special explanations apply to 
the categories suggested. 



4. Can you supply comparable figures for five years ago, and ten years ago? 

^ ^ - --- ■ - - ^ I . i i ■ ■ . ■■■■■■■^1 ■ 



Category 


19S4 


1959 


(2) 




F, 


Total 


M. 


_L^ 


Total 


Suprvisory 
Office, clerical 
Sales (wholesale, agents, etc.) 
Saiestaff (retail) 

Maiatenance 

Operating 
















Total 








1 i ■ 









i^) If special explanations are need^, please indicate lOn back of this form. 



5. in the next five years (say, 1%5-1970), do you anticipate that your workforce will 
be 



6. 



7 . 



tery much larger......... a little larger. 

abput the same smaller. 

Could you Aadicate (if necessary, vorbU;lly to the interviewer) (a) whigh ocpupa- 
tioii are most likeiy to be af|ected| (b) tor td«t reasons (techuoibgy, change of 
process, etc,), and (c) whether retraiaino . uparading . or new recrtittihi is most 
appropriate to swot the needs. . 



Hiat tra^i, skins, or occuptloas in your establishment have you recruited 
thrgu|h f acatioaal ^hool(s) in thf lasv m . , , 

. Oeouptious . ^la«itory Beaarks 



•••eeoeeeeea***# 



•••••• 









• ♦*####«««e«*e*e*‘**************o********' 

^ o e ^ 0 '• W I a t e ere e^dra.^e a. # a • • 






•eueeeeeeSeeOaeeeesaeeeeeeee****** 



eoeeeeeoeaOoe^e* •••%•#•# • ? 



If 




a Mhat occtiMtloiii <io you require in your open^i^f that enU tor lechnicnl fkill 
* tbove tkat of tta^ieiiMa, art! tan or f killed ■eekanic, but not neceuarily requir- 
ing a unifertity idegfiM: ^ profetaional chcaiit, etc.).^ 

Occupation Explanatory ScMrkt 



9. Hat your ettabUshaent experienced a need for Upgrading** of ttaff (whether vo 
cationally or edncgtioaally, or. both), in the latt five years? Could you in- 
' dicate (a) occupational or area-of-work exaaples nrid (b) aeant eaployed to ac- 
poinpiish this; 

Occupation or Area of Work How Dealt with 



10. What particular skills or occupations have you had to recruit froa abroad (Britain, 
Europe, or United States) in the last ten years? Could you indicate details of 
their special qualifications or type of training? 

Occupations Types of Qualificntions 



11. la the evgnt of the establishaent of a Eegional College for Vancouver Island, 

are there any specially-designed types of courses which you would like to see de 
veloped, which would contribute to the Island's productive capacity, whether in 
your plant or elsewhere. 

n. Short courses (few weeks to one tera) 



b. One-year courses (two, or possibly three terns) 



c, TWo-year courses (intended suiinly to be coaplete within this period) 



d. IWo^year courses at the Begionai College, with properly worked-out trans_fer 
nrramt^nts to either a Ohiversity or an Institute of technology 



o 
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12. If you have any other coaaents or suggestions about the need or purposes of a 
Regional Callage for the Island, please pass thea on to the interviewer. 



^Exiiplef are laboratory techaici^^ draughtsae^, certain kinds of supervisory staff, 
‘ eoapi^r«^rograa operators, ooaaerciai artists # etc. Please indicate category as in 
. qnestioni 3» 4, on preceding page; also whether wen or woaen are preferred, or there 
' ll'h6''[^|erehceV''. 
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-i 15^' 

b(2) BEGIONAL VQC *TTnm^ W»K pS! IBADE DHIONS aBVEY 
Areas of Location 



« fe'.* 



I. Cofexwoe 

1. Ifhat occupttioBs, trades, skills, ete. ar# eotered by your Ualoa (es at l%5: 
cb^es are <l|(ia 



~ — ■ ' ", — 


Usual period of 
apprenticeship 


Reaarks 
























-r ' . ■ • 


t . - 'V ■ . 0 . > 




. 









JI. Cbaaoes 

2.' Nhat is your experience of the deMnd for these trades in the last five years: 



Trade 


Increase 


Stationary 


Decline 


e • e e e e e e e e e e 




• 





3. What new trades or developwents of skills, etc. have been iwportant in th€^ last 
ten years: 







4. Which Jobs, of iw^ortaace to your Union have been wost affected by changes in tech- 

iat^ etc.', in the 



Job or Process 


Nature of Change 


.... - . . , 






% *" 


. v;,sig‘ef e-e e-'e'e^f#'* t » e %^e^ #.«:# mmi4 • e f .e«ii : 


, . r ’ ■ / ' ■ • ' 

tfi- :W e « «'e e f e^jf f « e e e e e % • e f » « e e * f • e e e e # e e e 


• eeaeeeeeeeeee'eaeeeeeOv«e-;Teeeeeeeeeeee 


1 



5. Can you ba at all spacific about likely tecliBical . yocatiouaK or oducatioma 
changes affecting your trades in the next ten years (19&^1^7S)? 



III. Current Dereloiients. Training and Education 



6. Has your Onion cooperated, in the last 3 years, in courses of any kind developed 
through Softool Board, or other EteuiiHi Clashes? 



Occupation, courses, etc. 


Duration of course 


Enrolnent (average for 
one year) 









7. Has your Onion cooperated, in the last 3 years, in courses of any kind given at 
the Vocational School : 



Occupation, courses, etc. 


Duration of course 


Enrolnent (average for 
one year) 









6. Are there any courses now being given (or projected) at Burnaby Technical Insti- 
tute, or in Vancouver, in which your Union is interestcul: 



Course Explanatory Reaarks 



IV. Regional College 

9. What courses in technical instruction (including any of the above) night you be in- 
terested in helping to organise in a Regional College for the Island^ if this is 
establishod within the next two years'^ 



10. What courses in general education night you be interested in helping to organise 
in a Regional College for the Island, if this is established within the next two 
years? 



11. Whit courses relating to trade union affairs , co—unitv jervice . public affairs , or 
other related subject, would your smibership like to see get attention in a Region- 
al College: 



N.B. If you have any other coanents or suggestions on the nature and purposes of a Re- 
gional College for the Island, please Indicate if necessary, on the back of this 
for*. Your interest is wel coned and appreciated! 

■ i44 - . ■ 
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Appendix E (Part II). SOCIO-»E(X)NOIIIC BACKGROUND 



No natter how nuch ohe nay coab the standard statistics (notably the Census) and 
supplenent these by specific studies (the High School .^hirvey and the Vocational Needs 
Survey in the present survey), there are certain bu'It-in obstacles to an assessment 
of the characteristics of the potential Regional College student population. (1) 

Census atatisti<;s of both the occupational and the industrial classification of the 
working population can be secured for Vancouver Island (as a separate census enumera- 
tion district) but not for the Survey Area; although, since the Survey Area includes 
virtually ail of Vancouver Island except Greater Victoria, a cmparison of Vancouver 
Island figures with Victoria figures will sometimes yield a few indications. (2) A 
survey of the Grade XII graduating classes is extrmely valuable, and there is every- 
thing to be said for continuing such surveys. But only a proportion of the high-school 
graduates (even if estimates of the proportion are possible) will be candidates for 
the college, and there are others who will still go to universities, B.C.I.T., etc. 

(3) A highly important proportion of the college student body will be older adults, men 
and women, many of them part-time students, for whom only the most tenuous information 
is available at present. 

Accordingly, the various statistics assembled in this part of the Appendix have 
only limited uses. They help to fill in further details of the Island as a region, in- 
itially discussed in Part I. They supply a few illustrative figures which are useful 
at certain points in the text, the main tables being retained here for those who wish 
to consult the source. And, finally, it is hoped they may be helpful for comparison or 
perspective purposes when specific figures become available later as the College de- 
velops its own records. 

To facilitate reference, the material is divided into three sets (1) statistics re- 
lating primarily to Vancouver Island (Tables 10-14)5 (2) statistics relating to the 
Survey Area, most of this derived from the High Scihocl Survey (Tables 15-20); (3) infor- 
mation on students, also derived from the lasi«me?*tioned source, which has particular 
relevance to curriculum and college planning (Tables 21-27). 

Table 10. Industrial Pursuits of Employed Population of Total Region 



(Vancouver Island, 1961) 



Industrial Area 


Total 

Employed 


P . C . 

Distribution 


Proportion 
of Males 


Agriculture 


5,022 


15.9 


84.4 


Forestry 


1,222 


3.9 


98.0 


Mining 


355 


1.1 


98.0 


Fishing, trapping 


12 


- 


— 


Construction 


1,941 


6.7 


98.1 


Manufacturing 


4,703 


14.9 


87.2 


Transportation 


2,614 


8.3 


88.1 


Public administration, defence 


1,660 


5.3 


80.3 


Retail trade 


3,852 


12.2 


65.1 


Other trade 


2,071 


6.6 


77.5 


Finance, insurance, real estate 


884 


2.8 


58.7 


Cosimunity and business service 


3,703 


11.7 


45.3 


Personal service 


3,592 


ua 


34.6 


Total 


31,531 


100 


74.0 



Source: Census 1961, Bulletin 3.2-^5 (19()4). The material is rearranged 

in various ways to bring out major features, but without altering any 
of the constituent figures. 
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T»We n. InduitrUl Dliirtbuttoii of the lUle Uboar Force la t»e TotH 

llMlo.. dlitl»g«tiln<l b» Typ« of Ar— 

(VtieoMver Island, 1%1) 



Industrial Area 


(a) 

Urban 


(b) 

Faia 


(c) 

Non-fara 

rural 


Pereeatagas 


(a) 


lb) 


Ic) 


1. Agriculture 

2. Forestry 

3. Mining 

4. Fishing, trapping 


578 

340 

119 

6 


2,747 

153 

28 

m 


915 

705 

201 

6 


5.3 

3.1 

1.1 


58.4 

3.3 

0.6 


13.2 

10.2 
2.9 


5. Construction 

6 . Manufacturing 


1.X02 

1,870 


210 

575 


592 

1,662 


10.1 

17.2 


4.5 

12.2 


8.6 

24.0 


7 . Transportation 

6. Public adainistration. defence 


1,352 

912 


246 

122 


716 

299 


12.4 

8.4 


5.2 

2.6 


10.3 

4.3 


9. Retail trade 

10. Other trade 

11. Finance, insurance, real estate 

12. Cowaunity and business service 

13. Personal service 


1,670 

900 

384 

922 

633 


195 

228 

32 

126 

43 


643 

398 

103 

431 

251 


15.4 

9.0 

3.5 

8.4 

5.9 


4.1 

4.8 

0.6 

2.6 

0.9 


9.3 

5.7 

1.5 
6.2 

3.6 


Total Male Workforce 


11,427 


4,724 


7,132 


100 1 100 
i 


100 



Source: As in Table 10. *Tlon»fani rural* includes so«e suburban areas as well as Iron 

tier sections of the Island. j 



Table 12, Industrial Distribution of Wowen in t he Beoional Labour For^, 

distinguished by type of area 
(Vancouver Island, 1%1) 



Industrial Area 


(a) 

Urban 


(b) 

Fara 


(c) 

Rural 

non-fara 


Total 


1. Agriculture 

2-4. Forestry, aining, etc. (a) 


62 

10 


545 

2 


175 

19 


782 

31 


5. Construction 

6. Manufacturing 


28 

347 


1 

77 


8 

172 


37 

596 


^7. CoMunication, utilities, transportation 
0. Public adainistration, defence services 


210 

231 


23 

37 


79 

59 


312 

327 


9. Retail trade 

10. Other trade 

11. Finance, insurance, real estate 

12. Coaaunity and business service 

13. Personal service 


905 

231 

255 

1/363 

1,129 


121 

101 

35 

917 

30 


318 

133 

75 

215 

494 


1,344 

465 

365 

2,024 

1,753 


Total 


4,911 


1,294 


2.043 


8,248 


Source: As in Thble 10. Rural non-fara includes soae suburban areas as well as fron- 

tier sections of the Island. 

(a) No woaea workers in fishing or trapping; very saall nuabers in aining. quarry- 
ing. 
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Ttble 13. iBcowe 6roii0i wmowa Itioa Md SiUn BiriOTi 
(VaaeoHVftr Itlaiid aMl Clfapantlf# Araai, 1%1) 



Baraiags Groups 


■ ‘fiaeouvef 
Island 


British 

Colusdtia 


City of 
Victoria 


IhlM 

SMOb aMl over 
$4,000^,000 
I3,OQIM.O(U) 
$2,000-3.000 
$1 .000-2, X) 
OadM $1,000 

$6,000 aBd o«er 

$4,000-6,000 

$3,000-4,000 

$2,000-3.000 

$1,000-2,000 

Dader $1,000 


14.5 

37.8 

18.8 
9.5 
7.8 

7.2 

1.3 
7.0 

14.1 
23.0 

20.2 

26.5 


15.0 

35.0 

18.9 
10.3 

8.1 

8.2 

1.5 

7.6 
16.8 
24.6 

19.0 

24.9 


9.8 

33.7 
22.3 
11.6 

8.3 

8.6 

0.9 

6.2 

13.8 

27.1 

20.1 
23.6 


Avaraum Bmincu 


$4,044 


$4,044 


$3,696 


Feattles 


$1,092 


$2,0% 


$2,044 


Ni^Hber of Kane and 








SalagT Earaer, 


65,146 


358,424 


11,799 


Foale, 


23,491 


141,632 


7,021 


Total 


89,^7 


500.056 


18.820 


Source; Adapted from appropriate b^illetins, 1961 Census. 



Tbble 14. a. b OccuDatloaal Diitributloa of tha Regional Working Popylatloj 

(Vancouver Inland, Comparative Areas, 1%1) 

(a) Males 



I4f . 



Occupational Group 


Urban 


Mural 


V.I. 


B.C. 


Canada 


V.I. 


B.C. 


Canada 


Managerial 


10.5 


13.1 


12.1 


8.6 


8.4 


5.7 


Professioaal, technical 


8.5 


9.2 


9.5 


5.7 


4.4 




3e0 


Clerical 


— 





8.9 1 


2.6 


2.5 


2.2 


Salas 


5.9 


7.4 


7.0 


3.1 


2.8 


2.2 


Service, recreation 


22.0 


10.8 


9.7 


10.6 


6.9 


5.5 


Craftsmen, construction. 


28.2 


30.9 


3".2 


30.5 


30.5 


20.4 


production workers 














Transport, ooaiuBi cat ions 


7.1 


8.3 


• 

GO 


8.0 


7#6 


6.0 


Loggers, fishermen, etc. 


3.2 


2.3 


0.7 


13.9 


9.2 


6.6 


Miners and related workers 


0.2 


0.7 


1.3 


l.l 


2.3 


1 .5 


Farmers, farm workers 


1.7 


1.6 


1.4 


6*4 


14.5 


38.1 


Labourers 


5.9 


5.9 


6.2 


6.1 


7.9 


6.3 


Total Males 


100 


100 


100 

— q 


100 


100 


100 






fwmi 






1 {#*! ;'g 

..0ccupi\tipa j&Piip 








Rural 




Tft 


8*C^ 




- 


B.C. 


Canid, a 


muiiiiM 

ProfeiiloMl, teoknleal 
Clyiical 

SiUtf , 

jeplce, recreptioa 


4.0 

16.3 

31.8 

12.5 

25.2 


? i s' 

4.0^ 

15.1 

34.1 
10.8 
23.3 


q “ i 

3.0 

15.1 
, 32.5 

0.6 

22.2 

15 . 


8.0 

16.2 

23.0 

10.6 

26.9 


7.0 

14.0 

nJ 


:-pn i ‘11 f 

4.5 


I^Qddction \sorkeri, ete. 


3.4 


6.2 


12.6 


2.8 


4.8 


'* ’’ '*7, *3 


QpsaiuBicatioNi, traasport 


2.2 


2.2 


2.1 


3.5 


2^6^< 




Bxtractife, (loggiag, CafUi- 
lag, etc.) 


0.4 


0.3 


0.2 


4.3 


10. 


' ' a:* 


Unskilled 


0.8 


0.9 . 


1.2 


1.1 


1.4 

i i 


1.0 


: Total Fwales 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


1 100 


^tttce: Adapted froa AbbVopriate Census Bulldtiils, 1%1 Census. 
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Appendix Kt2j 

Table 15. Grade XII Earolaeat la Ue Samrey Area. diitiMaiihina fexea> aad> . 

■aia Proaii^ 

(Beflsed figures l%5-6 aad l%6-7 estiaates) 



District 


Boys 


Girls 


Acad»- 


-Tecb. 


' — ■ ' — rr™TT — 

Otbers 




1966-7 


1968-6 




1965^ 


l966-t 


1965-6 


1966-7 


Iteiaiiio 


iOl 


216 


184 


2q6 


258 


259 


127 • 


160 


Alberai 


137 


.158 


160 


164 


.172 


212 


125 


iOT 


Ladysaitb 


52 


58 


47 


63 


62 


42 


37 




Qualicua 


42 


46 


. 29 


46 


42 


53 


29 


39 


CowicWNt 


8t 


107 


66 


107 


104 


69 


loe 


106 


Lake Cowichan 


85 


40 


.39 


20 


55 


29 


39 


31 


Main Caapus Area 


574 


622 




603 


693 


664 


465 


482 


Ceurtei^ iy , , . 


119 


102 


140 


140 


171 


150 


60 


130 


(^pbeii Riita¥^‘ 


94 


120 


87 


110 


111 


145 1 


70 


90. 


;Are6l' 


13 


’■"3B 


17 


27 


30 


- 


63 


- 


Braach CaapuSiArea 


226 


258 


244 


277. 


312 


295 


213 


220^ 


; ! " ■ ' r i. ! 

Total 


800 


Mo 


789 


880^ 


1.005 


•■•489'^ 


8% 


■ va 



. .. .||- ■ , . ■■ » I n il 

dbalrce: ddta speciatW sup»pli^ i>y coppurdiiag Scliiidl ^loardi. 
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Table 16. Tlie FUeeclel Beie; ypeifl AlilMt 



(All fiflaret ta Mtreft $(M)0) 

I 1 " ■ . ■■ I. . ^ 



School District 


Assessed valuation. 
School Dl strict s 


Schools levy 
(1965) 


Schools 

eipaaditure 

(1965) 


1965 BStlBBted 1¥M 


NaaaiBU) 

Alberni 
Ladysaith 
(^alicwB 
Coaicban 
Laka Cowichaa 
Courtenay 
(tepbell Biver 
Northern Areas 


1000 $000 

$99,999 $102,000 

87,992 89,500 

20,067 21,000 

15,370 16,532 

54,753 55,500 

36,302 37,000 

31,173 33,099 

61,106 73,877 

26,968 30,000 


$000 

$2,508 

2,000 

570 

430 

1,413 

698 

878 

1,237 

633 


$0(K) 

$3,166 

2.605 

1,070 

670 

2,205 

743 

2.011 

1,190 

1.036 


Total 


$43S,750 $458,508 


$10,369 


$14,6% 



Soarce: DtU supplied by School Boards. (There My be soae divergence fro« future 

otfrcial figures because of differences in fiscal year). 



Table 17. Occupational Classes of farents^ and Distribution of FfUy lncop.ei, 

High School Leaf Or i 

(Survey Area: All Grade XXI Students; 1%5) 



Occupational 

Category 



Under 

$2,000 $ 3,000 $4,000 



$5,000 $6,000 



More than 

$7,200 $7,200 Total 




(a) Undoubtedly includes so«e fasillies in wiilch father is un^pl oyed or deceased . p i s 
inforMtion aat obtained in the survey, but «i thou t sufficient indication of pre- 
vious occapatlfl. 



(b) 91 students did .not Arisaer the incoae question 
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IhkU le. Iltitel lieiiiw U Oiie«Biitl oi(tl CttnoOTlM 

(Pirtiitf of CiNliv Xlt ItiiMiiloi 1%5) 



Oeoapatjloaal Cliaa 


Modal laeoaoU) 


Naiifarlai 

Profastloiai 

^^CoBHorela! 

Slort proprietors 
firaaMo. saportlaors 

Teckalelaat 
Skilled craftMoa 
Salewea 

Offieara. services, etc. 

Factory opera tly as 
Difors, aqaipMOt operators 
Loggiap (eqaipaoit operators) 
teggiag, (voods) 


Ofar 17,200 
over 17,200 

(a) $4,000 (b) $7,000 
(a) 6,000 over $7,200 
(a) over $7,200 (b) $6,000 

(a) $4,000 (b) $5,000 (c) $6,000 
(a) $5,000 (b) $6,000 
(a) $5,0G0 (b) $6,000 
$5,000 

$5,000 

$5,000 

$5,600 

(a) $5,000 (b) $7,000 


PiahffiieB 

Famors 

Laboarars 


(6) $3,000 (b) $6,500 
(a) $3,000 (b) $5,000 
$4,000 


UaeMployed, deceased, etc. 


$ uader $2,000 


All Fareats 


(a) $5,000 (b) $6,000 


Scarce: Saooleaeatary iaforestioa froa records of the Hiah School Surrsv. 

(a), (b) etc. isdicates biaodal or triaodal distribatisri. 



Tablo l9t. Incoae DIgtributlog and FibIIy Size; Total ■ 
(Survty Aroo; Grade XII Stadoati; 1%5) 



a. Boys 



Incoae 


Naaber of 


per SOBS ia 


faaily 


Total 


2^ 


4 






7+ N.A, 


i':.der $2,000 


13 


1 


1 


1 


2 


1 


19 


Arouad $3,000 


19 


11 


4 


2 


5 


- 


41 


** $4,000 


18 


20 


15 


15 


5 


- 


73 


** $5,000 


37 


36 


23 


13 


13 


1 


123 


** $6,000 


34 


33 


26 


11 


9 


1 


114 


- $7,200 


15 


18 


11 


7 


6 


- 


57 


More tkaa $7,200 


27 


36 


23 


14 


21 


3 


124 


Not aasaered 


10 


10 


6 


4 


3 


2 


35 


Total 


173 


165 


109 


67 


64 


8 


586 



b. Girl» 



lacoao 


Naaber of porsoas in 






Total 


2-3 


.f— 






7+N 


.A. 


Uader $2,000 


16 


8 


4 


1 


5 




34 


Aroaad $3,000 


15 


14 


4 


5 


13 


- 


51 


$4,000 


22 


25 


23 


9 


16 


1 


% 


** $5,000 


29 


43 


35 


19 


15 




141 


- $6,000 


27 


35 


21 


12 


17 


- 


112 


- $7,200 


14 


18 


12 


12 


3 




59 


Nora tiaa j 7,200 


la 


26 


35 


23 


8 


- 


101 


Not adiaardd 


25 


17 


11 


7 


6 


1 


r<6 


Total 


156 


186 


135 


80 


83 


2 


650 






Tkble I9b. Iico— Di<tribwtloB imd Fwiily Si»»t Perceafoe Diitribiition 

(Survey Artt: Ciiide Xil Students; 1%5) 



' -InefNie' 




61 «V 


T«t«l (a) ” 


UadM $2,000 


3.2 


5.2 


4.7 


Around $St<XX) 


7,0 


7.9 


6.0 


* $4,000 1 


12.5 


14.6 


14.7 


** $5,000 


21.0 


21.7 


23.1 


** $6,000 


19.4 


17.2 


19,7 


■ $7,200 


9.7 


9.1 


10.1 


More than $7,200 


21.2 


15.5 


19.7 


Not answered 


6.0 


8.6 


- 


Total 


100 


100 


IGO 


(a) Beth sexes, excluding questionnaires (7.3 per cent) in which 


the question on fanily incone was not answered 


e 


Fanily Size 


Boys 


Girls 


Total (a) 


2*3' persons 


29.5 


24.0 


26.6 


4 persons 


28.2 


26.6 


26.5 


5 persons 


16.6 


20.8 


20.0 


6 persons 


11.4 


13.5 


12.6 


7 or nore 


10.9 


12.8 


12.1 


Not answered 


1.4 


0.3 


- 


Total 


100 


100 


100 



(a) Both sexes, excluding 10 questionnaires in which the question 
on fanily size wiis not answered. 



TUble 20. Distributioa of FaaiAy Sizes 
(Survey Area; Grade XII Students; 1%5) 



Size of Fanily (a) 


Boys 


Girls 


Acad. 


Other 


Acad, 


Other 


3 persons or less 


114 


59 


92 


64 


4 persons 


113 


52 


124 


62 


5 persons 


73 


36 


96 


39 


6 persons 


SO 


17 


49 


39 


More than 6 


48 


16 


43 


40 


Not answered 


6 


2 


1 


1 


Total 


^04 


162 


405 


245 



Sine of Fanily 


All Students 


Total 


Acad, 


Other 


Acad. 


Other 




3 persons or less 


206 


123 


25.6 


28.7 


26.7 


, 4 persons 


237 


114 


•29.3 


26.7 


28.4 


5 persons 


169 


75 


20.9 


17.5 


19.7 


6 persons 


99 


56 


12.2 


13.1 


12.5 


Here then 6 


91 


56 


11.2 


13.1 


11.9 


: Not ansaered 


7 


3 


0.5 


0.9 


0.6 


Total 


609 


427 


100 


100 


100 



(a) Persons In the fanily living at hone and dependent on the 
feeiiy Incone, including the student, parents and relatives. 



*MXadlx 1(8) 

Table 21^ yjlitrlhatl,tti| 6«ida XII Stadeafii. bv Ctadaa aid ftoflraaa 

(a) Boyi aod Girls 



Gradhs^ 


Acad. 


Coam. 


Voc- 


General 


Total 


Belt 












Mostly A's 


8 


• 






8 


More A*s than B's 


7 


- 


— 


tm 


7 


Mostly B*s 


42 


1 


1 


1 


45 


More B*s than C's 


77 


5 


2 


12 


% 


Mostly C's 


237 


22 


34 


85 


378 


C and D 


32 


- 


3 


13 


48 


Mostly il's 


1 


1 


0 


2 


4 


Total Boys^ > 


404 


29 


40 


113 . 


586 


Girlf 












Mostly A's 


10 


- 


•- 




10 


More A's than B*s 


19 


1 




- 


20 


Mostly B's 


69 


9 


- 


4 


82 


More B's' than C's 


101 


26 


0 


7 


134 


Mostly C's 


187 


117 


1 


65 


370 


C and D 


19 


11 


- 


3 


33 


Mostly D's 


m 


- 


- 


1 


1 


Total Girls 


405 


164 


1 


80 


650 



the quest ioniiB ires, D was interpreted as liostly B*s*. B- 
as *1ipre than Cj", ato*. 



(b) jStiiiMrY: Acadeaic and Other Proaraas 



Grades (a) 


Boys 


Girls 


Acad. 


Other 


Acad. 


Other 


A and A«> 


15 


- m 


29 


1 


B 


42 


n 


69 


13 


B- 


77 


19 


101 


33 


c 


237 


141 


187 


183 


C- 


32 


16 


19 


14 


D 


1 


3 




1 


Total 


404 ^ 


182 


405 1 


245 



(c) Suiarv! P.G. Distributioi for All Students 



Grades (a) 


Acftd# 


. Cops. 


Voc. 


G.P. 


Total 


A 


2.2 


m 






1.5 


A-* 


3.2 


0.5 






2.2 




13.8 


5.2 


2.4 


2.T 


10.3 




21.7 


15.7 


4.9 


10.1 


18.3 


C 


52.6 


72.2 


85.4 


77.7 


60.7 


c- 


6.3 


5b7 


763 


8.0 


6.6 




0.4 


> 0^6 s 


ep 


1.5 


0*4 


Xotaf 


100 


|0dt 


100 


100 


100 










OewiMtiM 

-:. m ^ :^Ju 



^ h ■* i ;■ 



Career Arei. 


^ OdeiDatlbiitl Cia ii 


of Fat] 


her 


Total 


I- 


11 


HI 


w 


1 V 


A. Arta 


■16 1 


'10 


17 


6 


8 


57 


B. Seijsieea» applied scieaees 


25 


12 


39 


12 


14 


102 


Cl. Lawy m^ieiae 


11 


3 


7 


6 


.. “1, 


27 


C2. Edaeatlaa Cieackiag) 


10 


6 


10 


3 


2 


31 


C3. Publle iiirvicea, welfare 


3 


0 


13 


.1 


7 


32 


D. Batiaeat 


9 


11 


15 


6 


5 


46 


E. Teohaiaal 


22 


23 


60 


29 


19 


153 


F. Tradvanad other 


1 


7 


16 


0 


5 


43 


^ - ij - ... -.- - . - - 

Total 


103 


ao 


177 


70 


61 


491 



(b) Girls 



Career Area 


Occupationa 


il Class 


of Fat 


Ser 


Total • 


r 


II 


III 


IV 


V 


A. Arts 


20 


2 


21 


11 


5 


59 


B. Scieacet 


9 


«r 


6 


2 


- 


17 


Cl. Nursing 


20 


10 


38 


23 


12 


103 


C2. Teachiag 


22 


9 


29 


6 


9 


75 


C3. Piblic services, welfare 


8 


1 


10 


4 


1 


24 


Dl. Secretarial 


20 


5 


37 


19 


22 


103 


D2. Other basinesi 


13 


3 


19 


13 


7 


55 


E. Technical 


26 


4 


30 


11 


7 


78 


F. Trades t and other 


3 


4 


8 


4 


3 


22 


total 


141 


38 


198 


93 


66 


536 



TSble 2S. Career Choices of Hioh^School Leavers, and Biplofient Status 

of liale Parents 
(Survey Area, 1%5) 



Career Area favoured 
by Student 


Fathers 


Total 


Working 


Betired, 


Uneiiployed 


Deceased 


Arts 


114 


7 


2 


6 


129 


Sciences* applied science. 


124 


3 




11 


140 


Professions, public service 


310 


12 


8 


21 


351 


Bttsiaess 


241 


7 


3 


8 


259 


Techlical 


273 


12 


9 


14 


308 


Baployaiat 


40 




1 


3 


44 


Not staled 


6 






■ ^ . 


6 


:;^TOtal ,,f.; ; 


1,100 


41 


25 


63 


1,237 



Source ; Sufipl^aaeatary Infomtion froa High School Survey. 
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nut a«a,k,«. rtUilM it tU atww niof mu Ptrwt mi B«t 

DMwgwtd. M 

•tk. Im FMitUps U) «aMMt iBilitrp art Satirad, 

Cli> In tia fdtliir 



OeeMp«laiet 

atatai 


Caatrai 


Soatharn 


Northarn 


Total 


atiw iwtiw 

Mlta eollar 


3 


2 


5 


10 


Naaaal 


13 


4 


13 


30 


ftiltr.ffwipyytf 
illta collar 


4 




1 


s 


Maaaal 


8 


5 


3 


16 


Total ratirad 


16 


6 


I 18 


40 


Total aaoaployad | 


1 12 


5 


4 


21 



(c) !5tHdents froa CNia<-Pirant Paailiat (Workiag Notkers) 



Mothar't 

oeeaption 


Caatrai 


Soathara 


Northern 


1 

Total 


Teacher 


3 


3 


2 


6 


Narsa 


6 




1 


7 


Clerical 


5 


3 


m 


6 


Store clerk 


9 


3 


mm 


12 


Factory worker 


1 


• 


mm 


1 


Paraonal service 


5 


2 


2 


9 


Paasion 


11 


3 


4 


16 


Total 


40 


14 


0%^ 


63 



Table 2Sa« Heagont Gliea for Doubt or Neaatlae Declalon about College 



Group and Reasons 


Boys 


Girls 


]} Both Sexes 


UP 


GP 


UP 


GP 


1 ^ 


GP 


A. Undaeidad 














Doubts about grades 


70 


31 


59 


26 


1 


59 


On 6.P., or repeating 
Grade XII 


2 


16 


4 


28 


1 ^ 


44 


Don't know best career 


32 


13 


22 


16 


54 


31 


for aa 


Naat work and experiaaca 
before further training 


35 


22 


16 


17 


53 


39 


Not enough aoaay 


44 


7 


39 


17 


03 


24 


Need scholarships 


3 'i 


1 


3 


2 


6 


3 


Parents wont aa to go, I 
don't 


10 


5 


6 


4 


16 


9 


No collage near enough 


1 


2 


4 


2 


1 ^ 


4 


B. Dafinitalv not ooiao 
Prefer to iwrk (a) 


48 


42 


42 


103 


90 


145 


Trade eaursas batter 


23 


S3 


30 


SO 


53 


103 


Lika ha^ crafts 


19 


23 


6 


6 


27 


29 


Faaily Pn't afford it 


30 


8 


56 


24 


66 


32 


Needed at hoaa 


2 


4 


2 


_ 


4 


4 


On G.P.« repeating Grade 
XII, etc. 


22 


19 


11 


16 


33 


35 


Don't need any aore 
schooling 


5 


6 


S 


9 


10 


15 


Other reasons (b) 


6 




m 

a 


2 




2 



(a) lacluding a few goiiig to work oa faaily fame or ia fanily store etc. 
(5 UP, 7 GP) 



(b) Inclading 6 girls getting aarriad. 






Ikble 2Sb. iiwioii b» N«g«t^ve Dec^a lo a 

(Total iilio respoaded. Sumrey Area) 



Xible 26. Regldeace Prafereacea of Students P laanlaa To Go To College 

(a) Surrey Area 



(b) Sdctora 





i; 


Dftivercltv oroaraw 


General 


oroqraw 1 


Total a 


$roap «9d Reasons 


Boya 


Gif la 


Boya~ 


Gtrla 


UP 


wf : 


A. 


l^ideolded 

1. Doubt f about gradea. 


35.5 


51.9 


38.1 


24.1 


36.6 


27.7 


1 


excluding repeatcra 






* 


14.6 


j 


2. 'Don't know beat career 


16.2 


13.4 


14.2 


15.5 


15.3 




3, Want work before 


17.8 


22.7 


11.6 


14.7 


15.1 


18.3 




further triftning 












4. Money or acholarahipa 


23.9 


8.2 


27.1 


16.3 


25.3 


i2.7 




needed 












« 

5. Other reaaona 


6.6 


23.7 


9.0 


31.0 


7.7 


26.8 


* 


Total 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


"TT 


DeflniteiT Not Goino 
1. Prefer to work 


31.1 


27.1 


26.4 


49.0 


28.7 


39.7 




2« Trade couraea better 
than wore achool 


14.8 


34.2 


18.9 


23.8 


16.9 


28.2 

7.9 




3. Like hand craft a 


12.3 


14.8 


5.0 


2.9 


8.6 




4. Fawily reaaona 


20.6 


7.7 


36.5 


11.4 


28.7 


’9.9 




5, Oa.G.P.. repeating 


14.2 


12.3 


6.9 


7.6 


10.5 


9.6 




Grade Xllt etc. 














6. Other 


7.1 


3.9 


6.3 


5.2 


6.7 


4.7 


. Total 


100 


too 


100 


100 


100 


100 






Preference 


Boya 


Girls- ^ 


[ Both Sexes 


1 


P.C. 


Conaiute froai hone 
Lire in atudent reaidence 
Board in college town 

Net anawe^ed 


28bS 

33a 

24.2 

14.2 


22.6 

42.2 

17.8 

17.4 


3l4 

468 

258 

196 


25.5 

ST.e 

20.9 

15.8 


Total 


100 


100 


1.^ 


100 



. ' " ^ 


l^rthWn 


Central 


Southern 


ripiMi.u t a ’ ~frnw ^ htwiiT' 

Lif^ in Opulent 

:8oaiii la college town ^ 


23.4 

36^ 

19*6 

(21.0) 


27.5 

40.2 

18.9 

(13.4). 


22.2 

33.0 

29.6 

(15,2). 




100- -• 


100 


lOO 
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Table 27. Oferall CowjUtiBCi aid Hetideace Preferences 
(Saraej Area High School Leavers, l%5) 

(a) Boys 



District 


CoMMUte 


Student 

Residence 


Board in 
Town 


Not 

answered 


Total 

Boys 


NaaaiMO 


53 


52 


49 


24 


178 


Albernis 


29 


42 


14 


9 


94 


Qualicun 


10 


6 


3 


4 


23 


Ladysaith 


10 


12 


3 


3 


28 


Cowichaa 


14 


19 


23 


10 


66 


Lake Cowichan 


9 


10 


6 


1 


28 


Courtenay 


28 


29 


22 


25 


104 


CaMpbell River 


9 


19 


16 


6 


50 


Northern 


5 


5 


4 


1 


15 


Total Survey Area 


16< 


194 


.142 ' 


83 


586 



(b) Girls 



District 


CoMMute 


Student 

Residence 


Board in 
Town 


Not 

answered 


Total 

Boys 


Nanaino 


46 


73 


38 


28 


185 


Albernis 


24 


60 


17 


14 


115 


QualicuM 


10 


14 


2 


7 


33 


Ladysaith 


8 


19 


5 


4 


36 


Cowichan 


11 


22 


27 


20 


80 


Lake Cowichan 


11 


16 


2 




29 


Courtenay 


26 


43 


15 


18 


102 


Caapbell River 


11 


22 


8 


21 


62 


Northern 


1 


5 


2 


1 


9 


Total Survey Area 


148 


274 


116 


113 


651 



Appendix F. CALIFORNU JUNIOR COLLEGE STATISTICS 

Explanatory Notes 

It would be a great Mistake to assisne that the junior college situation in Califor- 
nia is directly applicable lo British Col uMbia: California now has such, a network of 
colleges that wore, than 80 per cent of all high school students are within coHButing 
distance of a Junior Callego. The **intake** of the colleges is very high not only be- 
cause of this, but because the Motivation to attend a college is outstandingly high, 
because tuition is free, and because a very wide variety of courses are now offered. 
Courses which are resejnied for vocational schools and even for sosie vocational sections 
of high schools in British ColuMbia, are offered in several Californian colleges. For 
all of these, if other general education courses are taken in a two-year progras, an 
Associate in Arts or an Associate in Science degree is obtainable. A highly iMportant 
consideratijoa is that jaaior colleges grew up as an extension of the secondary school 
systeMnr ondLax’e frequently adMinistered as part of the regular county school district 
rather than by Boards of their own with a distinctive Measure of autonoMy. The uni- 
versity system in its turn, is extroMely extensive: it includes a large auMber of state 
four-year universities besides the Major public and private univeraities (the University 
of California, with its several branches, constituting the fomer, Stanford University 
^ypi^yiss the latter), and a large proportion of their students now eater as noraal pro- 
cedure at the third or "senior** year as **tiansfer'* students fron junior colleges. 
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Over and above all this, California is an Intensely urban area, with an enormous 
proportion of its population resident in cities and towns: Los Angeles County, one of 

the greatest uiban agglomerations on the continent, stretches over an area of 3,950 
square miles (Orange County adds 930 more), and has a dozen or more colleges of one 
kind or Another within its borders alone. Another characteristic is that freeways and 
the tutoBQbile cr 6 ucivcrsilt [In 1963« th^ labonr force of Los Angeles end Orange 
Counties totalled 3,153,000; the number of regietered automobiles (excluding trucks and 
all other vehicles, 700,000 in number) was 3,400,000.] so much so that there are ex- 
amples of junior colleges where commuting is entirely by car without even any special 
public transportation. Intensive urbanization, with all its social implications, is 
really a more Important dimension than that of size. The range of service occuimt ons 
is very wide, commercialization is ubiquitoua, there is a Urge immediate constituency 
for a city or even a suburban college to draw upon,, British Columbia has some of this 
concentrated urbanization (in Vancouver and Victoria) in miniature, but for the rest it 
is distinctly regional in a special sense, a series of small centres separated by large 
distances, with each region characterized by great stretches of frontier country. 

All statistics must be pro-rated for differences in size, since British Columbia 
has only about one-tenth the population of California. Nevertheless, in rate of popu- 
lation growth . B.C. has outdistanced California in recent years, and some social trends 
notably the features of urban expansion, invite the exMination of parallel?* . 

source of junior college measurements, however, there is no doubt that no state in the 
Union offers more; and some of the principal indications from a wealth of data are 
extremely valuable for a province which has no guide lines as yet in this strategic area. 

Some overall dimensions for the whole of the United States are assembled in Table 
30. These figures are for 1964; it need hardly be emphasized that every subsequent 
year will show great increases. A ge'seral working assumption in all educational measure- 
ments is that most of them, in this area of overall growth, may easily double by 1970. 

It should be noted that the present figures relate to public junior colleges only; 
there are some 300 private colleges ;of many different kinds, a considerable number of 
them restricted to particular religious denominations. Outstanding features relevant to 
this report are (a) the number of part-time students, and (b) the student-staff ratio. 
Part-time students now greatly out-number full-time students: in California, they are 

nearly twice as many. Important points in the interpretation of "part-time are dealt 
with in the body of this Report, particularly the ways in which work and study may oe 
dovetailed, and the implications of the older age-grouping. The increase of summer 
sessions for educational institutions already characterized by three semesters, rather 
than the traditional two-term university, means that the Junior College is open virtu- 
ally the year round. Student-st.ff ratios are commented on in Section 6 . 



Details of Courses . 

Only a little of the detailed data for Callfornie (Table 31) permits an indication 
of the relative importance of adults (here defined as 21 Or over, but in practice in- 
cluding all ages from that of the *Voung adult" to people in their seventies). Graded 
classes correspond more or less to "fcredit courses", non-graded classes being those of 
Extension type, which are taken for general interest, not for diplomas, certificates, or 
credit towards degrees* Judging frpB l96i^ >1964 experience 9 About 15 per cent of the 
people coming to (public) junior colleges are taking classes of this kind. The per- 
centage of older adults, attending the college "staples" - full-time classes for credit 
- is not shown by this table; but scattered measurements from various sources range be- 
tween 30 and 50 per cent, as compared with "college-age youth" (aged 17-21). In part- 
time classes for credit, older adults predominate; and the figure of 36 per cent of all 
types of classes is quite a high one. Moreover, part-time credit classes have increased 
more rapidly than any others. This has always been the resort of the older person who 
is making up lost ground; but it is interesting to note some evidence of more young 
people utilizing these classes (from 70,000 to nearly 90,000 in the three years meas- 
ured) . 
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The courses which cen be teken, end the verying extent ic which they ere teken, is 
inforaetion of priae iaportence; end this cen be Judged in a variety of ways froa the 
■sseabled tables. The enomous scope and variety of courses is shown in Tables 32 and 
33 in SHBaary fashion, and in extensive detail in Tables 34 and 35. A further coapila- 
tioB, which endeavours to throw light on the variety of technical courses, is presented 
in Table C4a of Appendix C. Taking broad curriculuas alone as the unit and only those 
which are *^»ccupat ion-centred**, there were 121 in the year for which *>ieasuring-rod 
figures were available (l%3) (Table 33). Of these nearly half are described as occu- 
pation-centred**, in the aore Halted sense of aechanical and quasi-engineering, and a 
few wore (in forestry and agriculture) are closely related; about one-sixth are coa— 
aercial; the rest - about 36 out of l2l, or close to one-third - are in the public ser- 
vice and applied arts fields referred to in the text of Section 4 in this Report. The 
detailed listing in Table C4a shows that there are at least 39 sub-disciplines in the 
quasi-engineering technologies, including agriculture and forestry; half-a-dozen ap- 
proaches to clerical training, four to coaaerce and finance, and five or aore to aan- 
ageaent; at least ten occupational specializations possible in the areas ianediately 
auxiliary to aedicine; aore than a dozen in the applied arts, and nearly as aany in the 
public services, excluding the regular professions. (Ail of this excludes about twenty 
well-defined trades , but there may well be others which ought to be included in this oc- 
cupational sector). 

Day and Evening, and Part-Tiae Courses . 

Tlie distribution between day and evening classes is of course of great adainistra- 
tive iaportance; and it is a highly relevant factor in estiaating the place of adult 
education. The enumeration of classes given, in this particular sense, in Table 33 
shows that (a) classes given both day and evening are now the majority situation, (b) 
only a very small proportion (a little aore than 7 per cent) are given as night courses 
only , (c) courses given only as day courses (i.e. in what was formerly the standard 
university pattern) now comprise less than 45 per cent. These dimensions, of course, 
relate only to occupation-centred programs: the more strictly academic courses un- 

doubtedly follow a different pattern. The detail of the technical and vocational 
courses may be followed out in Table C4a. (The total of all courses as derived from 
this compilation does not exactly coincide with the total of Table 33, but this is to 
be expected from the minor adaptations which were applied to the official data in order 
to achieve the analytical comparison inidnded in Table G4a; the totals are close enough 
to ensure tnat the general outlines and dimensions are valid). Of the technical and 
technological courses listed in C4a, not counting those excluding as more clearly 
trades-training (i.e. Total A) more than half are given as both day and evening courses: 
only about one in eight (12.7 per cent) are given as evening courses solely. 

Full-time and part-time students are distinguished separately in Table 32a and 32b. 
It must be remembered here that the **liborai arts**, the largest majors in all 
year enrolments, are areas of study for both academic and technical programs (or trans- 
fer** and **terminai** courses). Mathematics and sciences between them are required for 
both programs, though further sub-division would probably be enlightening. Only the 
business courses outweigh all of these enrolments; as might be expected, this is an even 
more marked feature among the part-time students, the two largest areas of study for 
whom are general arts subjects and business courses, A sizeable number of part-time 
students (over two-thirds) do not declare a major, i.e,, do not embark on a defined two- 
year program, at the outset (in their first-year) at least. 

All told, some 82,000 out of 212,000 people attending the colleges (or a little 
over 40 per cent) are **trying out** courses, taking advantage of Extension offerings 
rather than being engaged in a **package** program. The other side of this, however, is 
that 130,000 persons are on major programs, an average of 2,000 per college. **Part- 
time** students are registered for fewer than 12 units; some of these may of course be 
completing regular courses over a prolonged period of time, "^ther** students (Table 
32b) are people who have already completed a two-year course, and include a few uni- 
versity graduates, who are taking upgrading or refresher courses. 
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S<Hie Significant **lndexet** 

Befidei the Urge and incrcajing niwber of part-tiae, evening, enployed, and adult 
•tudentf, which is abundantly indicated by the preceding data, there are two facts o 
which account Must be taken in facing the future of the new open door college. These 
are the very high proportion of students who do not continue to the second year; 
the swell proportion, cowpared with total enrolwents, of graduates. Sowe partial in- 
dexes” have been devised to bring out these features, and pemit ccjwpariscns between 
different curricular prograws: (a) the ratio which full-tiwe first year students bear 

to total students enrolled in graded (i.e., credit-bearing) classes, and (b) jjraduates 
as a proportion of total enrolwents of students declaring particular *^jors“. "niese 
are suMarized in Table 36. It wust be ewphasized that these are partial or indicative 
-indexes”; also that they do not in any way represent official weasurewents or pro- 
nouncewent. It is cot claiwed that they give exact answers; there are too wany quali- 
fications inherent in the cowplex picture which only detailed study would elucidate. 

Part-:iwe st»dents, as distinct frow evening classes , are only approxiwately a 
quarter of all students in the defined *WJors”, in the transfer prograws, the general 
subject courses, and the pre-professional courses. All oa these represent intentions, 
wore or less firw, to proceed to senior years at university. The exceptions are the 
occupational prograws (priwarily technicians), and notably the trades- training courses, 
which latter are predowinantly taken part-tiwe (typically on an extended evening basis); 
The decline in nuwbers between first-year and second-year students, however, is 
marked. Overall, for graded classes in California as a whole, the difference (for 1%3) 
is that between %,500 and 33,700, suggesting a drop-off of nearly two out ol three 
(Table 34). In preprofessional prograws, retention or continuance is wuch higher, the 
second year group being half as large as the first-year contingent; but a figure of 
about 33 per cent is not untypical in general. (It is very low indeed for trade 
courses; but wany of these way be of one year's duration only, or readily terwinabie in 

that period). 

The graduation “index” (which should probably not be termed the graduation rate, 
since this would require a wore carefully defined statistical base, which is not avail- 
able) is remarkably consistent at about 15 per cent (higher only for the preprofession- 
al students). (Table 36, Summary B). Graduation presumably weans completion of the 
course or program; which for some weans an Associate degree, permitting entrance to uni- 
versity in the third senior year. There way, however, be wany students taking a par- 
ticular course who are not proceeding to a “program”, so that satisfactory completion of 
courses way be considerably greater than the “graduation” percentage. Students who are 
able to transfer after the first year at a college (as wany are) wust account for a 
sizeable part of the decline in second-year numbers, and these dc not of course conr 
stitute a “drop out”; they way in fact wore properly be regarded as salvaged students. 

On the other hand, there is no question that very large nuwbers leave after one year at 
college (a) because they take jobs - whether because they must, of economic necessity, 
or because work is more amenable than study, (b) because they conclude that they are not 
able to cope with the demands which studies make upon them. Perhaps a few of these may 
yet come back a few years later, but the presumption is that the proportion will be 
small. In other words, this is a genuine drop-out. Sometimes there are personal rather 
than ability reasons - marriage in the case of a woman student, for example - but, 
mostly, ability or disenchantment with the discipline which further education demands 
must be looked to for reasons. 

The burden of this experience is twofold. First, a measure of “college drop-out 
must be expected, just as it is at present ineradicable in high school, no matter what 
gains in retention have been registered in recent years. Second, admissions procedure, 
counselling, and general student services policy must be alert to prevent whatever is 
preventable. It is relevant to remember that the wider the “open door”, the greater the 
possibility of at least partial failure to gain from the opportunity. The “door” is 
very wide in California; the gre-at range of courses, the network of colleges, the pre- 
dominant urbanization, all make their contribution. British Columbian colleges will not, 
perhaps cannot, parallel California colleges, but they should take realistic account of 
their experience. 
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Tlible 30. Soae Biil.c Dlaeiisioni of Public Junior Colleoeg in the United Stiteg 

(Public colleges only: October 1964) 



Nuabers, types 


California 


Vashington 


New York 


All O.S.A. 


Full-tiae studeats 
freshMn 
sophoaore 
unclassified 


132.534 ^ 
94,851 
35,221 
2,462 


14.410 

10,153 

3,690 

567 


3X.70» 

20,266 

10,968 

472 


343.846 ^ 
223,612 
101 ,436 
8,798 


Part-tiae 

first-year 

second-year 

unclassified 


254.943 

169,017 

49,040 

36,866 


12.573 

5,086 

1,042 

6,445 


41.682 

9,190 

4,718 

27,774 


460.775 

248,573 

77,327 

134,875 


Suaaer scstions 


100,526 


4,093 


13,810 


190,348 


Total enrolaent 


442,818 


29,527 


81,202 


921,093 


i%uaber of colleges 


74 


15 


34 


452 


Faculty (including 
administrative) 
Student - staff ratio A 
Student - staff ratio B 


13,738 

10 

32 


1,454 

9.5 

20 


4,386 

7.8 

18.5 


25,944 

13 

36 



Ratio A: coaputed on full>tiae enrolaent only. Ratio B: coaputed on full- 

tiae plus part-tiae enrolaent, but excluding suaaer sessions. (These fig- 
ures are approxiaate for instructor-student ratio because administration 
staff are included, and because of variations in types of courses, etc. 



Table 31. Total Students of all Kinds Enrolled in Public Junior Colleges , 



ill 



California. l%2-4 



Class of Student 


1%2 


1963 


1964 


Proportions 
(average 1962-4) 


Credit Courses 








P.C. 


Full-tiaes graded classes 


121,283 


128,221 


152,401 


30.7 


Part-time: graded classes (adults) 


145,038 


156,574 


169,213 


36.0 


Part-tiae: graded classes (others) 


70,383 


83,213 


89,724 


18.6 


Part-time classes for adults, non- 
graded (a) 


65,429 


65,899 


61,184 


,14.8 


Total (b) 


402,646 


434,792 


473,501 


100 


Source: Bulletins issued by Bureau of J 

F<ducation, ficraaento, California. 


unior College Education, 


State Department of 



(a) Non-adults (under 21) also attended these classes, (5,649, 8,669 and 6,074 re- 
spectively), and a few persons attended full-tiae (i.e. were enrolled for aore than 
10 class hours in the tera). 



(b) Because of overlapping doe;i not coincide with total of enuaerated items. Nor does 

this (1964) total coinci#!e with the Californian total in the preceding Table 30. j 

The various categories in Table 35 (on p.l63) illustrate soae of the difficulties < 

in choosing appropriate totals. 

1 

i 

i 

i 



t 
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Tkble 32. OUforiU P«Mi8 Jublor Collwt; Plgtrlbatton of Stmlwu witfc 

Daclarii Mat on In Graded Courias 
(a) Fiill*tit ftadtats. only 



Curriealaa Area 


Full-tiae 


lUiideats 


Total 


Graduates 


1st year 


2ad year 


enrolHeats (b) 


(June 1963) 


1. Llbaial Arts, Fiaa Arts 


20,622 


7.966 


250,567 


4,386 


2. Saalal Seiaacas 


9,743 


4,273 


201,226 


1,5% 


3. Seiaacas, Mathea«tios 


10,217 


4,219 


144,926 


1,274 


4. Baglaasriag 


7,951 


3,352 


25,319 


1,020 


S. Agrlealtara 


1,485 


443 


5,693 


164 


6. Tndf and Technical (a) 


6,359 


2,146 


53,890 


1,357 


7. Basiaass 


19,509 


6,206 


110,836 


2,842 


8. Health, Recreation, 
Safety Services 


7,733 


2,549 


166,966 


1,211 


All others (uaclassified) 


10,830 


2,579 


71,561 


506 


Total reported 


%,449 


33,737 


1,030,984 


14,378 



(b) Part-tiae studanti only 



CurricttluB Area 


Part-tiae stu<*ents only 


Other 


1st year 


2nd year 


1. Liberal Arts, Fine Arts 


10,075 


3,913 


1,255 


2. Social Sciences 


3,489 


1,877 


436 


3. Science, Mathsaatics 


3,616 


1,709 


499 


4. Engineering 


4,408 


1.876 


597 


5. Agriculture 


Ay? 


154 


52 


6. Trade and Technical (a) 


6,622 


1,905 


346 


7. Business 


10,951 


3,354 


766 


8. Health, Recreation, 
Safety Services 


3,024 


1,217 


2B8 


.All others (ynclassified) 


71,293 


17,%2 


11,191 


^Total reported 


115,915 


33,%7 


15,432 



^ Sonrce : Adapted froai Student Majors by Curriculits fields, Release No. 12, 

Bureau of Junior College Educatlo*!, State Departaent of Education, Sac- 
raaiento; 1%4. 

(a) Including snail nuabers of apprentices, (b) Includes part-tiae and 
other classes of students. 



Table 33. Occupation-Cantrad Curricalin by SuBaarv Clasiification: Public 

» unl<*^r Collaaai. California. 1%3 





Number of 


Number of 


Courses Offered 




Division 


College 

Offerings 


Curriculums 


Day 


Night 


Both 


Tota 1 s 


1. Trade and Technical 


67 


56 


203 


39 


266 


510 


2. Business and Office 


69 


19 


101 


37 


267 


405 


3. Applied and Graphic Arts 


49 


12 


74 


4 


63 


141 


4. Health Services 


SO 


12 


103 


2 


13 


118 


5. Public and Personal Servici 


» 52 


11 


42 


13 


41 


% 


6. Forestry, Agriculture 


25 


10 


62 


1 


10 


73 


7. Hoae Economics 


35 


1 


23 


1 


11 


35 


Total 


71 


121 


608 


97 


673 


1,378 


Source: Bulletin issued by Bureau of Juaior College Education, Department of Educa- 


tion, Sacramento, California 
been regrouped into order of 


. (Release No. 22. December 1 7, 1%4). 
size (numbers of courses offered). 


Divisions have 



l6l •” 






, 

-- 



: 



o 

ERIC 

hiaiffliBiaiTiaim . 
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Tkble 34. PlitrlbiitloB of Pyll-Tliic Studeati In CMde^ CU«iei. and Prootwi. 
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Progtaa 


First yptr 


Second year 


Total 


Graduates 


1 

i 








(a) 


(b) 


i 

! 


A. ptjufw Moarws 


^,915 


4,061 


, t 

14,1% 


1,384 


! 

1 

A 


EnflnieriiKi 


5.671 


2,627 


8,767 


549 


Libenl Arts 


5,660 


1,683 


7,664 


1,180 




AgrlcHltHrs 


1,014 


322 


1,379 


113 




Nars^iig 


l,l»2 


328 


1,382 


76 


1 


B. Pr»-pro£^ffioBjy. 


4.W5 


2,355 


7,195 


i,65l 




£i'ti^t‘lon 


1 


Medicine 


1.424 


527 


1,977 


95 


1 


Law 


1,167 


329 


1,4% 


109 


1 


0eattstry 


1,054 


363 


1,445 


76 


1 


Architecture 


\ A 


282 


1,223 


63 




Pharwacy 


526 


241 


793 


86 




Forestry 


479 


137 


631 


50 




Theology 


23 


10 


34 


6 


1 


Others 


622 


241 


1,629 


158 


i 


C. Sublect Courses. Geafral^ 




210 


1,359 


94 


1 


Liberal Arts (2 years '^r less) 


1,129 




English, Literature 


1,820 


l,0'i5 


2,895 


372 


1 


l.Anguages 


617 


3V9 


1,046 


150 


1 


Philosophy 


103 


6i) 


172 


12 


1 


Other Huaanities 


663 


183 


871 


75 


1 


Matiiewatics 


1,482 


628 


2,164 


217 


1 


Physical Sciences 


1,171 


635 


1,872 


233 


1 


Other Sciences 


974 


381 


1.384 


86 


t 


History, i^olitical Science 


2,904 


1,355 


4,304 


564 




General Social Studies 


2,237 


887 


3,227 


238 




Psychology 


I,2l8 


636 


1,883 


244 


1 


Econoalcs 


174 


137 


317 


52 




Geography 


47 


30 


79 


7 


1 

1 

$ 


Anthropology 


113 


83 


198 


22 


D. Occupational Course}; 






11,970 


1,277 


i 

1 


Businessi 


9,594 


2,147 


1 

1 


Engineering (inc. 


2,080 


725 


2,899 


302 


1 


draught swen) 


i 

1 


Agriculture 


471 


107 


594 


71 


1 

i 

1 


Labe technicians (aedical) 


186 


78 


274 


32 


1 


X-ray technicians 


207 


60 


274 


22 


1 

i 


Coiiaercial art 


2,510 ^ 


790 


3,372 


311 




Drama, speech, TV 


865 


144 


1,034 


142 




Music 


996 


424 


1,446 


184 


K 


Journal isw 


420 


60 


598 


71 


I 

4 

A 


Home econowics (inc. in- 
terior decorating) 


894 


320 


1,242 


144 


1 

1 


Library assistants 


37 


20 


58 


6 


t 


Nur.^ing (AA degree) 


1,120 


531 ^ 


1,712 


351 


i 

1 

{ 


Practical aursing 


1,168 


236 


1,427 


93 




Medical tssistaiits 


382 


93 


487 


73 


1 

j 


DenUl aseisU^ 


925 


224 


1,160 


215 


1 


Other health services 


584 


217 


822 


61 


i 



i 



Progriba 


First year 


Second year 


Total 


Graduates 








(a) 


(b) 


OceuDatloial Courses 
i continued) 










Physical education 


1,944 


697 


2.670 


250 


Recreation leadership 


148 


69 


.220 


28 


Health and safety services 


37 


16 


54 


10 


Pol lee science 


1,674 


461 


2,168 


231 


Fire science 


63 


13 


76 


3 


Other personal and protec- 
tive services 


887 


312 


1,244 


286 


Coaaetology (beauty culture) 


730 


201 


937 


77 


E. ‘ Trade and Technical Trainino 










not specified elaewkere. 
Special evening courses 


883 


665 


1,581 


125 


Apprentices (d) 


52 


7 


60 


82 


Other trade and technical pro- 


4,916 


1,132 


6,113 


672 


graas 








All others 


13,269 


3,6% 


I6,4f.6 


1,320 


Total reported (e) 


96,449 


33,737 


132,667 


14,378 



Scarce; Adapted friM Student Mai on by Currlculua Fleldi (Release No, 12, Feb. 1964); 

Bareaa of Jaaior College Education., State Dept, of Education, Sacraaento, California. 

(a) Includes saall nuabers listed as *V>ther** full**tiae students, presuaably including 
repeaters, and students spreading their work between first and second year, etc. 

(b) June 1%3. 

(c) Includes liberal arts, sciencea, 

(d) Most apprentice courses are pa:^t-^tiae. 

(e) Includes soae overlapping ^f courses. 

^The tera '^Subject Courses** is not used in the Bulletin; it is "eaployed here to bring 
together courses which are taken as general or coapleae^^tary <Klucation for various 
purposes, both tersinal and transfer. They coaprise particularly English, aatheaa- 
tics, sciences, languages, and the social sciences (including geography and history). 



Table 35. Relative laportance of Courses, and of Part~tiae and Full-tiae 
Students. Public Junior Colleoea. (^lifornia. 1963 



Prograa 


Total enrolaent 


Full-tiae 


Total 


(graded classes) 


Ist-year students 


part<ptiae 




, 


students 


A. Transfer Proaraas: 








Business 


41,239 


9,915 


6,423 


Engineering 


13,178 


5,871 


4,411 


Liberal Arts 


11,063 


5,860 


3,399 


Agriculture 


2,630 


1,014 


643 


Nursing 


2,254 


1,032 


872 


B. Pre-professional: 








Education 


10.396 


4,745 


3,185 


Medicine 


2,S4S 


1,424 


568 
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c. 



ProfiiPi 



Prg-Drof*ailoi>l (contioiied) 
Uw 

pOBtlstry 

Architecture 

PhenMicy 

Ferectry 

Optcaetry 

^eoloyy 

Others 



Subject Couries^ 
Liberel Arts (2 



>, Ceutrul : 
yeers of less) 
Bnglish literature 
Languades 
Philosophy 
Other Huaaaities 

HatheMatics 
Physical Scieuces 
Other Scieaces 

History. Political Scieace 
Sociology 

Geaeral Social Studies 

Psychology 

Ecoaoaics 

Geography 

Aathropology 



D. Occupational Couisei : 

Business 

Engineering (incl. draughtsuen) 
Agriculture 

Lab, technicians (Bcdical) 
X-ray technicians 



Coamercial art 
Draaa, speech, IV 
Music 

Journal i SB 

Hoae ecottoaics (incl. interior 
decorating) 

Library assistants 

Nursing (AA degree) 

Practical nursing 
Nedicel assistants 
Dental assistants 
Other health services 

Physical education 
Becreation leadership 
Health and safety services 

Police science 
Fire science 

Other personal and protective 
services 

CosBetology (beauty culture) 



Totnl enrolaent 


Fiiu-tim 


Total 


(graded elasaes) 


lit-rTMt ttfriaatf 


Dart *4180 




students 


1,981 


1,167 


466 


1,627 


1,054 


482 


1.671 


914 


448 


1,029 


526 


236 


1,029 


479 


168 


190 


89 


53 


71 


23 


37 


1,184 


622 


303 


2,949 . 


1,129 


1,590 


4,306 


1,820 


1,411 


1,563 


617 


517 


252 


103 


80 


1,154 


663 

\ 


282 


3,384 


1,482 


1.420 


2,646 


1,171 


774 


16,539 


974 


665 1 


5,646 


2,904 


1,^2 


2,654 


1,883 


971 


4,687 


2,257 


1,460 


3,784 


1,762 


1,220 


439 


174 


122 


121 


47 


42 


286 


113 


88 1 


20,620 


9,594 


8,650 


5,369 


2,080 


2,470 


891 


471 


297 


368 


186 


94 


429 


207 


154 


5,844 


2,510 


2,472 


1,756 


865 


503 


2,340 


996 


894 


631 


420 


233 


1,916 


894 


674 


101 


37 


43 


2,966 


1,120 


1,254 


1,680 


1,168 


253 


642 


382 


155 


1,409 


925 


249 


1,279 


584 


457 


3,543 


1,944 


873 


361 


148 


141 


80 


37 


26 


3,972 


1,074 


1,804 


257 


63 


181 


1,871 


887 


627 


1,125 


730 


288 
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1 













Prograa 


Total enrolaent 
(graded classes) 


Full-tiae 
Ist'-year students 


Total 

oart-tiae 




students 


B. l|rade aid Technical Trainina 
not iDeclfied eUewhere: 

Special eteaing coarsea 
(graded courses only) 

Apprentices 

Other trade and technical prograas 


43,349 

2,957 

11,146 


883 

52 

4,916 


41.968 

2,897 

5,033 


All others and unclassified 


37,585 


10,842 


58,942 


Total reported 


297.981 


%,449 


165.314 


Total, excludina Grouo E and 
unsDecified 


202,744 


79,756 


56.474 


Source: Adapted froa Student Maloirs by Curriculua Fields (Releose No. 12. Feb. 1964): 

Bureau of Junior College Education, State Dept, of Education, Sacraaento, California. 
The statistics have been regrouped into the categories used above, also retabulated 
to shoa differences between full-tiae and part-tiae students, but without changing 
any of the specific figures. Soae of the terainology has been changed to facilitate 
the grouping of course prograas. 
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Table 36. Sowe Indexei to CoaiMye Part«»ti«e Studeats. Difference! in Second-Year 

Enrolment, and Graduates 
SuiMry A (tbble 35) 





Total 


Full time 


Total Ratio of 


Ratio of 


Prograa 


enrolment 


1st year 


part-time 


full-time 


part-time 


graded 


students 


students 


first year^ 


students 




classes 






(a) 


(b) 


A. Transfer program 


70,364 


23,692 


15,748 


33.7 


22.4 


B. Pre-professional prograas 


21,923 


11,043 


5,948 


50.4 


27.1 


C. Subject Courses General 


50,810 


17,099 


11,984 


33.7 


23.6 


D. Occupational Courses 


59,647 


27,922 


22,794 


46.8 


38.2 


E. Trade and Technical n.e«s. 


57,652 


5.851 


49,898 


10.1 


86.6 


All others and 
unclassified 


37,585 


10,842 


58,942 






Total reported 

Total excluding Group E 


297,981 

202,744 


%,449 

?^756 


165,314 

56,474 


32.4 

39.3 


14.9 

27.9 


and *Hll Others^ 



Sunmary B (Table 34) 



Prograa 


First 

Year 

Students 


Second 

Year 

Students 


Total 

Majors 


Graduates 


No. 


Index^ 


A. Transfer prograa 


23.692 


9,021 


33.388 


3,302 


13.9 


B. Pre-professional 


11,043 


4,524 


16.560 


2,307 


20.9 


C. Subject courses general 


14,672 


6.647 


21 , 771 1 


1 2,366 


16.1 


D. Occupational Courses 


27,922 


0,045 


36,738 1 4.204 


15.1 


E. Trade s«d Technical n.e.s. 


5,831 


1.804 


7,754 


879 


15.0 


Total reported 


96.449 


33,737‘ 


132,667 


1 14,378 


14.9 


Total Groups A-D 


77,329 


28,237 


108,457 1 


1 12,179 


15.6 



^See text for explanation and interpretations. 
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Appendix G. CIMICBUM 



Appendix G(l). fHOPOSAL FOB AN lWrEaATE» rigSr-lfBAB AWS COI«g. (CnixersltT 

ef BHtlxh' CftiifMe. 1%S) 

(Fr«i DiicipHttft »ad DiscoierV n • report by Professors Eliot, Nsegle, Prang, Stein- 
berg, and Tiger to the Facalty of Arts, U.B.C. , 1%5. This has been slightly edited, 
without changing the substance, to enphasize the nature and objectives of general 
education. 



1 • Man and Society . 

To discusf. man meaningfully, we must consider him in his social context and not 
as 0 separate entity. On the other hand, to examine society, we must consider it in 
terms of the Individuals who coag)rise it. At one and the same time man is in society 
and society is in man. 

The purposes in this area are: 

(1) to provide the student with a practical and critical understanding of the 
most important systems operating within contemporary Canadian society, with 
their institutions, conventions, and values; 

(2) by this examination, to acquaint the student with both meth'^ds of the social 
sciences generally and the spheres of certain disciplines in particular; 

(3) by introducing comparative material, to Mke the student more keenly aware, 
and more appreciative, of other societies and systems, and so more perceptive 
of the uniqueness or commonness of his own society; 

(4) by making the student see his own way of life as one of many, to induce in 
him an attitude of objective evaluation towards society; 

(5) by introducing the student to society and thus to himself, to hasten the goal 
of self-discovery. 

One arrangement of suitable topics might be: 

(a) the growth of the individual in society, with emphasis on man's biological 
beginnings and those systems and forces characteristic of the formative years, the 
adult life, and old age; 

(b) social institutions and conditions, with close analysis of economic, polit- 
ical, religious, and educational organizations and their effect on both society and 
the individual; 

(c) a study of the nature of indiviauality . 



2. Man and Thought . 



Man is a solver of pjifoblems. In his continual attempt to extend his understand- 
ing anu control of himself and his world he is a pursuer of knowledge. Both activ- 
ities make of him a judge engaged in the process of evaluation. The purposes of this 
part of the core-program are: 

(1) to involve the student in the discussion and contemplation of philosophic 
problems immediately relevant to his modes of thought and conduct. 

(2) to make him aware of those forces non-rational as well as rational that in- 
fluence reason and belief. 



(3) to create in him an appreciation of the act and meaning of judgment; and 

(4) generally to afford him Inaigbt into the ways of knowing. 
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This section wonld be organised avdund: 

(a) soae of the kinds of knowledge and 

(b) sosie of the classic bet still fundaaental problews. 

(c) The foraer would include a study of knowledge itself, with sowe exposure to 
forwal logic; scientific and ■athCMtical knowledge, with sowe reference to the in- 
strawents of weasurewent and calculation; and historical knowledge. 

(d) The latter would eabrace such issues as freedoa and responsibility; Justice 
and equality; and religious and aesthetic experience. 



3. Man end Expression . 



Man has an iwagination that enables him to respond creatively to the world around 
hia. This creative iwagination, which is roused by the world, affects and shapes it. 
In its highest font creative iwagination becowes art and finds expression in a wide 
variety of modes. 

The purposes of this section are: 

(1) to introduce the student to as wide a range of forms of art as possible. 

(2) to Induce in him a critical and independent attitude towards them, and 

(3) to alert him to the existence, meaning, and validity of such artistic modes 

as theatre, music, and painting. 

Though most of the material discussed will necessarily be literary, the purpose 
of this part of the core-program would be vitiated if the student were not made keen- 
ly aware of the many non-verbal forms of creative expression in our society. To this 
end, close attention must be given to music, to the visual and plastic arts, and to 
the products of industrial and engineering design. The student should accept a visit 
to an art gallery or museum, attendance at a concert or play, or a searching look at 
a building, as naturally as watching television. 

This section might be organized into three segments, each illustrating an area 
of human activity and concern prompting man's creativity, and illustrated by evocative 
works from all forms of art in all times and places: 

(a) man in the world of things, with emphasis on man's response to nature, his 
creation of, and reaction to, the urban environment, and his artistic concern for the 
functional, 

(b) the inner world of man, where creative expression is the product of thoughts 
and feelings that spring from within himself, for example, contentment, absurdity, 
and isolation; 

(c) the connected man, in which social relations, past, present, and future, give 
rise to those examples of creativity that speak of love and hate, comedy and tragedy, 
or freedom and tyranny. 

Appendix G(2). SAMPLE TWO-YEAR PROGRAMS. VANCOUVER CITY COLLEGE. ( 1965-6) 



( N.B . Since the College is only in its first year, it must be understood that these 
programs are subject to revision). 



First Term 



a. An Academic Program: Life Sciences 

Second Term 



1. Literature and Composition 

2. Trigonometry, Analytic Geometry, 
Calculus A 

3. Elementary German 



6. Literature and Composition 

7. Trigonometry, Analytic Geometry, 
Calculus B 

8. Elementary German 
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4. General Biology (cel la and cell 
■etaboliaai) 

5. Introdaction to Cbeaiistry A 



9. General Biology (adaptation of organisBs) 

10. Introduction to Cfccaiistry B 

1 1 . Inf ertebiat^ Zool ogy * 



Third Tera < 

1 2 . : y^^tebrat;^ Zool ogy 

13. Cliicnltfa A 

14. Inteniediate Geraan 

15. Introduction to Hunan Genetics 

16. Introduction to Psychology 



Fourth Tern 

17. Report Writing 

18. Calculus B 

19. Intemediate Geraan 

20. Field Ecology 

21. Behaviour Dynaaics. 



First Terri 



b. A College Proaraa; Socia l Sciences 

Second Teia 



1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 



5. 



COnaunication Skills 

Basic Statistical Measureaent 

The Twentieth Century World 

Fundaaentals in Practical 

Econoaics 

Oral French 



6. Advanced Conaunication Skills 

7. Oral French 

8. Modern Canada 

9. Psychology for Business and Industry 
10. The Nature of Man and the World 



Third Tera 



11 . 

12 . 

13. 



14. 

15. 



Report Writing 

Canadian Political Developaent 
Econoaic Developaent of 
British Columbia 
Intermediate French (Oral) 

An Introduction to Physical 
Geography 



Fourth Term 

16. Intermediate French (Oral) 



17. 

18 . 

19. 

20. 

O'* 



Geography of Man 
Behaviour Dynamics 
Canadian Social Legislation 
Business Law 
Canada-U.S. Relations 



c. Technical Programs 



First Tera 

1. Communication Skills 
Mathematics of Business 
Canada-United States Relations 
Psychology for Business and. 
Industry 
Shorthand 
Workshop (a) 



1. Journalism 
Second Term (c) 



2 . 

3. 

4. 



1. Advanced Coamunication l^ills 

2. Fundamentals of Practical Economics 

3. Canadian Government and Politics 
5. Work-shop (a) 



5. 

6 . 



Third Term 



1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 



5. 



English Elective (b) 
Science Elective (b) 
TWentieth-Century World 
Industrial Cost Accounting 
Workshop (a) 



Fourth Term (c) 

1. Mathanatics of Finance 

2. Oinadian Social Legislation 

3. The Pacific Trading Community 

4. Elective (b) 



(a) Workshoos. About 30 per cent of the student's time-assignment 

duties editing, make-up, etc., in production of the College weekly paper, under di- 

rScUoi ^ p«fes“o«/jo«rBcii,t instructor. Topics for stud, in "“^kshop xnclude 

Press Law, Public Relations and Public Opinion, Court Routine, Equipment Orientati , 

Photo-Journalism. 
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^lectlyes . AvtilAble ns electives are: 

S^eeijh Noderni Centdiao History 

Advaaced Raadlag Techaiques Nature of Nan and his Norld 
Eieaentary Logic 

Tiae Schedule. Terns and general syllabus are devised so as to pemit (1) a full 
prograu, (2) an evening prograx (MxiBUB student load, 2 courses per tem 
peraitting exployxent), (3) a transfer frox full-tiae to part-tixe at an extended 
tixe-sctiedule end of first-year,. 



First Tern 



2 . 



1. CoxBunication Skills 

2. Introductory Psychology 

3. Camidian Social Legislation 

4. Workshop (a) 



Social Welfare Aides . 

Second Terx 

1. Advanced Coxxunication Skills 

2. Child Groxth and DevelopxOnt 

3. Fundaxentals of Practical Econoxics 

4. Workshop (a) 



Third Tei cx 

1. Oral Coxxunication 

2. Behaviour Dynaxics 

3. Introductory Sociology 

4. Workshop (a) 



Fourth Term 

1. Sociology of Special Groups 

2. Psychology of Adolescents 

3. Elective 

4. Workshop (a) 



(a) Workshops include: History and Philosophy of Social Welfare, Faxily, Group Dy- 

naxics, Coaxunity Resources; plus field trips to agencies (one afternoon weekly). 
In-service training at welfare agencies will be a part of Second Year work. 



3. Art and Merchandisiao 
Second Terx 



First Term 

1. CouKunication Skills 

2. Mathexatics of Business 

3. Merchandising Techniques 

4. Workshop (a) 



Third Terx 

1. Practical Speech 

2. Econoxic Developxent of 
British Columbia 

3. Science is the Technological Age 

4. Workshop (a) 



1. Advanced Communication Ski lls 

2. Psychology for Business and Industry 

3. History of Art 

4. Salesmanship 

5. Workshops (a) 

Fourth Term 

1. Fundamentals of Practical Economics 

2. Art and Music 

3. Principles of Advertising 

4. Workshop (a) 



Workshops include: Art Foundations; Design; Interior Decoration; Commercial Art 

Techniqubf, (Intended to take 50 per cent of time). i^.B. The Vancouver School of 
Art, a long-established institution, is an affiliated part of the Vancouver City 
College. ' 



4. 

First Term 

1. Coxxunication Skills 

2. Fundaxentals of Practical 
Econoxics 

3. Psychology of Business and 
Industry 

4. Elementary Accounting 



Finance and Investment 
Second Term 

1. Advanced Communication Skills 

2. Economic Development of British Columbia 

3. Business Law 

4. Investments and Investment Institutions 

5. General and Life Insurance 
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Third Terw Fourth Tera 



1. 


Oral Coaaunication 


1. 


Monetary and Fiscal Policy 


2. 


Matheaaticf of Finance 


2. 


International Trade 


3. 


Advanced Accounting 


3. 


Business Cycle and Forecasting 


4. 


Introduction to Data Processing 


4. 


Manageaent Policy hnd Practice 


5. 


Introduction to Periodical 
Techniques 


5. 


Effective Supervision 



Appendix G(3 ) 

WEST KOOTENA^ REGIONAL COLLEGE (SELKIRK COLLECT ) : 
Proposed Course Offerings, 1966-7 



a. Huinities, Social Sciences . 

1. English 

2. French 

3. Russian 

4. History 

5. Econoaics 

6. Sociology 

7. Psychology 

8. Geography 
Q. Philosophy 

b. Physical and Life Sciences . 



1. 


Mathematics 


2. 


Physics 


3. 


Chemistry 


4. 


Botany 


5. 


Biology 


6 . 


Zoology 


7. 


Geology 



c. Adainistrative Science . 

1. Accounting 

2. Marketing 

3. Finance 

4. Coaputer Science 

d. Technical . 

1. Mechanical Technician 

2. Cheaical-Metallurgical Technician 

3. Forestry Technician 

4. Electrical-Electronics Technician 

5. Instrua mutation Technician 

6. Hoae and Institutional Manageaent 

7. Business and Coaaercial Practice 

8. Advanced Secretarial Science 



This list is provi'jional and subject to revision. In the latest brochure issued by 
the College, the courses offered are progruamed as follows: 

(1) Liberal Arts and Science (University transfer); 

(2) Applied Arts and Science (technology); 

(3) College Preparatory ; and 

(4) Continuira Eciucation . 
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Appendix G(4)a. A CLASSIFICATION OF TBCHWICAL COWSES OFFERED IN CALlFOiNIA 

JDfffOe COLLEGES (AS AT 1%3 ) 







fisx 




06E^ 


A. 


Enaineerlna Techaoloaieis aid Te 9 bniaues 


m 

142) 


li 


1% 


Aa. 


Industrial. Manufactprina 


U) 


(51) 




Engineering techisology 


21 


- 


18 




Machine shop technology 


11 


1 


15 




Tool design, tool and die-Miking technology 


1 


1 


7 




Mechanical technology 


3 


- 


1 




Manufacturing technology 


1 


- 


1 




Metal trades technology 


5 


2 


6 




Inspection technology, Manufacturing 


- 


- 


1 


Ab. 


Metalluraical Mining 


(1) 


(-) 


( 4 ) 




Metallurgical technology 


- 


- 


4 




Mining technology 


1 


- 


- 


Ac. 


AutOMOtive 


(30) 


(2) 


(28) 




AutoMOtive technology 


22 


1 


16 




Aeronautics 


4 


1 


2 




Aircraft engine Maintenance 


7 


- 


5 




Aircraft airfraMe Mainttenance 


5 


- 


5 


Ad. 


Electrical. Electronic 


(22) 


(6) 


(62) 




Electrical technology 


6 


3 


9 




Electro-Mechanical technology 


- 


- 


2 




Electronics technology 


14 


1 


40 




Electronics coMMinlcations 


- 


1 


6 




Electronic tube technology 


- 


- 


2 




InstruMentation 


2 


- 


1 




AutOMateo electronic controls 


- 


1 


O 


Ae. 


Fetro-cheMical 


(8) 


(1) 


(6) 




Chemical technology 


5 


- 


2 




Plastics technicians 


- 


- 


2 




Industrial cersjnics 


2 


- 


2 




Paint Manufacture 


- 


1 


- 




PetroleuM technology 


1 


- 


- 


Af. 


Generic techniaues 


(37) 


(-) 


(45) 




Drafting (industrial, construction, etc.) 


17 


- 


32 




Archtectural drafting 


14 


• 


10 




Laboratory technology 


6 


— 


3 


B. 


Techniaues Belated to Aariculture 


62 


i 


11 




Agricultural business 


12 


- 


1 




Agricultural ManageMent 


4 


- 


1 




Agricultural engineering and mechanics 


6 




— 




Animal science 


10 


- 


1 




Plant science, crop production 


11 


- 


1 




Dairy husbandry 


3 


- 


1 




Horticulture (ornamental) 


7 


1 


0 




Retail nursery management 


1 


- 


2 




Buildings and grounds management 


- 


" 


1 




Landscape design and contracting 


4 




1 




Forestiv and conservation 


4 


- 


2 



Means the course is given both during day and in the evening in sone colleges. 
The total number of courses given in each area is accordingly the sum of all three 
columns (see text). 
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Tible 6C4)a coatlimeii 

C. . Cwerefta Flmct 

Biiklag iMi finince 
lifMrtBce 
BmI estate 
Advert! slag 

D. Toarlit and Travel Services 

Travel gaidei and directors 
Transportation, traffic MnagoHent 
Hotel, Hotel, restaurant sAnagenent 
Food service, dieticians 
Airline stewardess training 
Translators, interpreters 

E. ManageHent (idHlnistration); Generic 

Industrial BiiaageHent 
Business nanageaent 

SmII business operation, food store Banageaent 
Marketing, aerchandising 
Personnel aanageaent 



Day 

•■aMAw 

8 

0 

3 

3 
2 

14 

1 

4 
1 
2 
6 



2 

10 

19 



F. Clerical and Office Training relevant to Business , 

Governatnt. Public Service 30, 

Office training; clerical i3 

General secretarial (professional, legal, library, etc.) 9 
Accounting, bookkeeping ^ 

Data processing, records 3 

Purchasing agents 0 

Public relations i 



Evening 

a 

0 

3 

18 

2 

2 



14 

3 

2 

4 



4 

1 

2 

1 



G. Public Services 

Recreation leadership 
Social welfare aides 
Library assistants 
N'jirsery school aides 
Police science 
File science 
Sanitarian technology 

H. Paraaedical 

Registered nurses 

Practical nursing; nurses' aides 

Paychiatric nursing 

Hospital supervision 

Medical -dental receptionists 

Medical assisting 

Dental assisting 

Opthalaic technology 

Medical laboratory technology 

X-Ray technicians 

J. Applied Arts 
Ja , Writing. Publication 
Journal isa 
TV - Radio 

Printing, Publication, Typography 
Technical writing 

Jb. Art. Photography 
Coaaercial art 
Technical Illustration 
Coaaercial photography 
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21 11 

7 

1 

3 

4 1 

12 6 

5 

1 

104 2 

25 
34 
2 

0 1 

3 1 

8 
21 



2 

0 

r 

9JL 

(32) 

14 

8 

9 

1 

(23) 

14 

3 

6 



5 

(3) 



3 

( 1 ) 

1 








D6E 

& 

3 

4 
19 

2 

7 

3 

1 

2 

1 

5 
34 

3 

21 

3 



126 

39 

^8 

46 

20 

0 

1 

IL 

2 

1 

1 

25 

8 



19 

1 

3 

3 

0 

5 

3 
2 
1 

1 

( 11 ) 

5 

4 

5 
1 

(28) 

17 

5 

6 



************* 












Tiblft G(4)a coatinued 

Jc. MuilCp Theitre 

Mitic 

ThMtre arts 

Jd. Howe EcoBCMici 

Homt econoaict 
Interior design 



Day 

( 11 ) 

6 

3 

(25) 

23 

2 



EiieniHQ 

( 0 ) 



( 1 ) 

1 



D6E 

(13) 

6 

7 

( 12 ) 

11 

1 



Total A. Total courses eniwerated above 
Total B. Trade courses not included above 


51 5 
64 


84 

12 


658 

63 


A Tr.rf* Tour*** Offered in California Junior Colleges 






Day 


Evening 


D&E 


A. Construction 


14 


5 

5 


15 


Building trades 


6 


6 


Carpentry, cabinet nnking, aillwork 


6 


* 


6 


Shipbuilding, boat building 


1 




1 


B. Mechanical 


20 


4 




Radio and television repair 


1 


1 


5 


Machinery repair and servicing (office aachinery, 


2 




2 


housenold appliances, vending aachines) 

Heavy aachine operation, (logging, construction, etc.) 


4 

o 


- 


5 

13 

7 


Welding 


3 

7 


O 









Refrigeration, air conditioning 


2 

i 


1 




(iunsai thing 






C. Clothina. Furniture 


10 


■ -I- 


8 


Upholstery 


1 




1 

Z 


Tailoring 


1 




Dressmaking, millinery 


5 


mm 


O 


Government manufacturing 


“* 


•• 


1 


Power sewing 


3 


M 




D. Services 




3 


5 


Dry cleaning 


1 




1 

o 


Co king, culinary occupations 
Be^jty culture, barbering 


4 

14 


2 

1 


2 


Shoe repairing 


1 






Total Trades Courses 


64 


12 


63 



N B Bo^h sectors of this appendix are reclassified from the data available, a few 
^SSilFses with siBilar naiies beiiig aunlgaBOted. The distinction between technologist 
and technician courses is seldoa clear; and sowe of the courses in the first sector 
My WOTS p^'opcrly b6 rcQ’#rd6d is tr®d©s courses* 
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Appendix 65. TECHNICAL COURSES OFFERED IN INSTITUTES; CANADA. 1%5 



Occupation^' Aren 


Eastern 

Canada 


Western 

Canada 


Total 


Mechiflicai . Electrical 


a 


& 


R 


Mechanical, engineering 


10 




14 


Tool Making, design 


3 


3 


6 


Power, Marine engineering 


4 


2 


6 


Electrical 


10 


6 


16 


Electronic (inc. coMputer) 


12 


6 


18 


InstruMentation, control systems 


5 


2 


7 


Refrigeration, air-conditioning 


1 


2 


3 


Aeronautical 


2 


2 


4 


Telecommunications 


2 


2 


4 


Ciyil, Structural 




11 


R 


Civil 


6 


4 


10 


Structural 


6 


1 


7 


Architectural 


3 


3 


6 


Drafting 


4 


5 


9 


Surveying 


2 


2 


4 


Navigation 


2 


- 


2 


Chemical. Metal luraical 
Chemical 


13 

7 


9 

3 


22 

10 


Biochemical 


1 




1 


Metallurgical 


1 


1 


I 


Mining 


3 


3 


6 


(ks, oil 


1 


2 ' 


3 


Aariculture. Forestry, etc. 


11 


1 


15 


Agronomy, dairying, animal husbandry 


5 


- 


5 


Forestry, resources management 


2 


2 


4 


Forestry products 


1 


1 


2 


Fishericr, products 


1 


- 


1 


Food p' . -ucts 


2 


1 


3 


Business. Commerce 


16 


10 


26 


Secretarial science 


3 


3 


6 


Accountancy 


2 


1 


3 


Business administration 


8 


3 


U 


Industrial management 


2 


1 


3 


Merchandising 


1 


2 


3 


Health and Welfare Services 


6 


10 


16 


Nursing 


r 


> 


1 


Medical lab. (inc. radiography) 


3 


7 


10 


Dental lab. 


— 


i 


1 


Public health inspection 


1 


1 


2 


Welfare services 


1 


1 


2 


Aoplied Arts 


19 


5 


24 


Journalism 


1 


r 


2 


Photography 


2 


1 


3 


Graphics, printing 


7 


- 


7 


Commercial art 


2 


1 


3 


Radio, TV arts 


1 


1 


2 


Pottery, ceramics 


2 


1 


3 


Textile crafts 


4 


- 


4 


Other 


7 


3 


10 


Restaurant, hotel management 


T 


r 


2 


Home economics, interior design, etc. 


6 


0 

m3 


8 


Totals 


144 


85 


229 



Source ; CVA Journal (Canadian Vocational Association), October 196S Supplement: 

Df rectory of Technician Courses Offered in Institutes across Canada . Adapted as 
indicated in text; classifications changed and summarized. 
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Appendix G(6). TECHNICUW-TRAINING INSTITUTIONS 

IN CANADA 



In ft recent nu«ber of the CU (fanadian Vocation Association) Journal , a valiant 
effort was made to coiapile a Dirrrt.ory of Technician Courses Offered in Institutes 
across Canada". The difficulties which this encounters are instructive. While the 
courses are denoted as technician courses, and presumably soae reasonable working 
definition was employed, the majority of the course-areas are described as "technolo- 
gies" (40 out of 54 in western Canada, 20 out of 39 in eastern Canada). Of the 54 
instructional agencies in the survey, 27 are Institutes of Technology; but there are 2 
Technical Institutes", and 11 other "Institutes" of some specific designation. Only 
one Junior ColU^e (Lethbridge) figures in this initial list, though there Is a Tol’ege 
of Fisheries", a Tollege of Trades and Technology" (Newfoundland), and thi:eo "Vocation- 
al Centres" (Ontario). The Technology Division of one new university (Lakehcad) is in- 
cluded, but no other university departments. Ryerson is the only "Polytechnical In- 
stitute", and Vancouver has the only "Vocational Institute". On the othCk* hand, an In- 
stitute of Trades and Occupations (both in Toronto) exist; one Vocational School was 
included (surely by inadvertence, or for a special reason which is unexplained, since 
there are at least five others in British Columbia alone). Some of the "technician 
courses included (e.g., heavy machinery operation, sheet metal work, upholstering, 
welding, cabinet making, commercial cooking) are characteristically the trades-training 
courses given only at Vocational Schools. (A good deal of this is a translation anom- 
aly, however, since so many of the Quebec "instituts de technologie correspond to Vo- 
cational Schools). [Since college in Quebec is usually taken ^o mean the classical col- 
leges, the new "Junior Colleges" envisaged by the Parent Commission are to be called 
Instituts . so further pitfalls in classification may be in store.] 

Unless a series of criteria can be agreed on, therefore, "trade", "technician", 
and "technology" can be inextricably mixed. Classification of the subject areas is a 
further source of trouble. It is noteworthy that Applied Arts and Graphic Arts are 
recognized as generic heads, but it is not at all clear what should be included or ex- 
cluded. There is widespread confusion between "Administrative", "Tmanagerial ", clerical, 
"business", and even retail trade. Data processing and computer technology are con- 
tinually described as a sub-section of Business, though computer operations (and the 
training required) are utilized in universities, medical work, research of all kinds^ 
government departments, utilities, public services, and various other non-commercial 
areas. So also are clerical and allied occupations, and of course many types of ad- 
ministration, and supervision). Medical areas are usually well-distinguished, though 
they should perhaps be described as paramedical, or health auxil aries; welfare sex- 
vices are unfamiliar or vague, and apt to be listed under "Aiscellaneous". The arts, 
as already indicated, need a special survey of their own if a really definitive in- 
ventory is to be made. This would be the only sound basis for a general decision as 
the need for e.g. musical courses, in a college; but this should not prevent a college 
in one region from launching pioneer courses, judging the need from the facts in their 
own communities. 

To permit a tabulation (C5) which would give some clue to technician-course de- 
velopment in Canada elsewhere than in B.C., it was necessary to make several modifica- 
tions to the listing in this Directory supplement. One vocational high school appears, 
which seems out of place; and one B.l . Vocational School appears (although there are 
five others not mentioned). The Vancouver School of Art was apparently overlooked, 
though two Ecoles des Beaux Arts (Montreal and Quebec) are included; in any case, this 
is an inadequate count for this training area, since some Departments of Fine Arts are 
now incorporated into university campuses. The inclusion of two music conservatories 
only (Montreal and Quebec) is even more misleading, since there are not only many Music 
Departments (and at least one major Conservatory) in universities, but many private con- 
servatories or music-teaching institutions which contribute a large share of music in- 
struction. Table C(5) accordingly includes only 8 special institutes in Quebec, and ex- 
cludes music and art, as well as all vocational schools confined to trades training 
only, as far as this is discernible. 
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The total inatltutiona in the Directory co«f lation is actually 54; but a Bore con- 
sistent and aeaningful total (see above) woald be about 36 in Canada as a whole, not 
including music and the fine arts. With the establishment of district «nd regional^ 
colleges in British Columbia, coapunity colleges in Ontario, and the now InstUuts in 
Quebee, the total will probably be doubled within the next five years or so. me 
present distribution is something like: Ontario. 12; Quebec, 0; the prairie provinces, 

6; the maritime provinces, 6; but these proportions will soon change, with the central 
provinces leading the way. It is safe to assume that all British Columbia colleges 
will include technical courses, and the B.C. total, at present 2, could rise to 5 or 
more in the next few years. For the reasons already sketched, it is much harder 
dlcate the probable numbers of technician training programs which can be anticipated. 

It is uo be hoped that 'Multiple-potential^ programs rather than a proliferation of 
skills and specialization will characterize them. *^)ccupational areas may be a better 
term than "technologies* to avoid misunderstanding, and to cover sufficiently the range 
of services the new technical program graduates will be equipped to render. 

Appendix G(7). CURRICULUM FOB TECHNOLOGISTS. IN SAMPLE B.Ca.T. PROO IAMS 



a. Mechanical Technology 

Hours per Week 
Lectures Laboratory 



First Term (First Year) 



1. 


Writing and Contemporary Thought 


2. 


Mathematics 


3 


3. 


Physics 




4. 


Draughting 




5. 


Mechanics 




6. 


Engineering Materials 




7. 


Work Study 




8. 


Shopwork 




). 


Machine Tool Theory 




*i0. 


Tutorials 





2 

3 

3 

2 

2 

1 

1 

14 



1 

2 

3 

3 

3 

3 
2 

4 
1 

_2 

21 



Second Term 

1. Writing and Contemporary Thought 

2. Mathematics 

3. Physics 

4. Business 

5. draughting 

6. Engineering Materials 

7. Strength of Materials 

8. Shopwork 

9. Machine Tool Theory 
♦lO. Tutorials 



2 

3 

3 

1 

2 

3 

1 

15 



1 

2 

3 

1 

3 

3 

3 

4 
1 

_2 

20 



I 



i 



ir 

! 







Third Term (Second Year) 

1. Writing and Contemporary Thought 

2. Mathesttitics 

3. Draughting 

4. Machine Design 

5. Fluid Mechanics 

6. Estimating 

7. Thermodynamics 

8. Electrical Equipment 

9. Shopwork 

10. Machine Tool Theory 
♦ Typical altsrnate weeks 
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2 
1 
2 
2 
mm 

15 




1 

2 

3 

2 

2 

2 

3 

1 

3 

JL 

20 
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er|c 



*• Mgfton^cal TecliBolo<^y coot laved 



ProdttetloM 
ec. Lab. 



1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4 . 

5. 

6 . 

7. 

8. 

9. 

10 . 

11 . 

12 . 

13. 

14. 



Writing and Coat* >kporary Thonght 

llatlieiBatica 

Tutorials 

Naaufacturlig Processes 
Production Engineering 
Work Study 
Tool Design 
SkopNork 

Mackine Tool Theory 
Nachine Design 
Theraodynaaics 

Hydraulic and Pneumatic Equipswnt 
Refrigeration and Air Conditioning 
Instrumentation and Controls 



Lee 

1 

3 

2 

4 
1 
1 



Hours |oer Week 

Ssiioa 

Lee. Lab. 



Plaat 

Lee. Lab. 



1 

2 

4 

2 

4 

3 

2 

3 

1 



1 

3 



.13 



22 



1 

3 

3 

2 



14 



1 

2 

4 



2 

3 

1 

2 

3 

3 



21 



1 

3 



1 

2 

4 



3 

3 

2 

2 

Jl 

15 



2 

3 

3 

2 

_3 

20 



General prerequisite: Graduation on the University Entrance Program 

Special prerequisites: Mathematics 91, Physics 91. 

Subjects desirable but not essential: Industrial Arts, 90 series. 

(N.B. Prerequisites have been rescheduled in detail for 1967). 

b. Civil and Structural Technology 



Hours per Week 
Lectures Laboratory 



First Term (First Year) 

1. Writing and Contemporary Thought 

2. Mathematics 

3. Physics 

4. Draughting 

5. Surveying 

6. Civil Engineering 

7. Hydraulics 

8. Statics 

9. Concrete Technology 
10. Tutorials 



Second Term 

1. Writing and Contemporary Thought 
Mathematics 
Physics 
Draughting 
Surveying 

6. Civil Engineering 

7. Hydraulics 
Design 

Strength of Materials 



2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 



8, 

9. 



2 

3 

3 



1 

2 

2 

1 

14 



2 

3 

3 



1 

2 

2 

14 



1 

2 

3 

3 

3 

3 

2 

2 

2 

-2 

ni 



1 

2 

3 

3 

3 

2 

2 

2 

_3 

21 
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b. Civil and Structurtl Technology continued 



Third Tern (Second Year) 

1. Writing nnd C'>nte«poriry Thought 

2. ItatheMtics 

3. Surveying for Civil nnd Structurnl 

4. Soil Mechanics nnd Foundations 

5. Wcr/k Study 

6. Highway Engineering 

7. Civil Engineering 

8. Structural Design and Draughting 

9. Tutorials 



Hours per Week 
Lectures Laboratory 



1 

3 

•w 

2 

1 

2 

2 

1 

_± 

13 



1 

2 

3 

2 

2 

2 

2 

5 

22 



* Alternate weeks. 



1. Writing and Contemporary Thought 

2. Matheaatics 

3. Surveying for Civil Structural 

4. Business 

5. Cowputer Prograwming 

6. Tutorials and Report 

7. Public Services Engineering 
6. Codes and Specifications 

9. Costing and Estiwating 

10. Soil Mechanics and Foundations 

1 1 . Work Study 

12. Structural Design and Draughting 

13. Bridge and Building Practice 



Hours per Week 

Civil Option Structural Option 

Lee. Lab. Lee. Lab. 



1 

3 

mm 

1 

1 

1 

2 

\ 

1 

1 

1 



13 



1 

2 

3 

1 

X 

M, 

4 
3 

2 

2 

3 



22 



1 

3 

1 

1 

1 

2 



1 

2 

3 

1 

ji 

1 

4 
1 



1 

13 



6 

JL 

22 



General prerequisite; Graduation on the University Entrance Program 

Special prerequisites; Mathematics 91, Physics 9i. qa caries 

Subjects desirable but not essential; Chemistry; Industrial Arts, 90 .^ries. 

(N.B. Prerequisites have been scheduled in detail for 1967). 




As applied particularly to courses in evening programs at B.C. Institute 

.n.n,rod with the full (2-vear) course for the Technologist f ' 

tails of which are'^uiima^aed, for Illustrative programs, in the succeeding list (C8). 

^®®**"^]|jJJatloB on any of the B.C. Secondary School Programs. 

2. Technician T 1 
English 

Math<»itics 1 (Maths. 12 preferred) 

Drafting I 

Physics I (Physics 12 preferred) 
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3. 



4. 



plus three subjects^ chosen from: 

General Cheaistry 

Geology I 

Surveying 1 

Work Study I 

Engineering Materials 

Statics, Strength of Materials I 

Hydraulics 

Fluid Mechanics 

Instrunentation I 

Seni-Conductcrs and Tubes 

Electrical and Electronic Circuits 

Technician III 

Mathematics II 
Business 

plus four subjects^, not previously taken, from above list 

Technologist 

Mathematics III 
Report 

plus four subjects' as above. 



/ 



Appendix G(9). SOME SAMPLE SPECIFICATIONS FOR TECHNICIANS S.A.E.T.(a ) 

Corresponding two>year programs for Technologists in the first two areas listed below, 
are given in G'7). 



Subjects 


Prerequisites 


A. Mechanical Technicians 




1. Machine Design (essential 


Statics and Strength of 


requirement) 


Materials 1 


2. Thermodynamics 




3. Electrical Equipment 


- 


4. Work Study II 


Work Study 1 


5. Manufacturing Processes 


Work Study I 


6. Production Engineering 


Work Study 1 


7. Tool Design 


Work Study I 


8. Hydraulic and Pneumatic equipment 


Fluid Mechanics 


9. Refrigeration and Air Condition* 


Thermodynamics 


ing 




10. Instrumentation and Control 


- 


11. Drafting 11 


- 


B. Civil & Structural Technicians 




1. Strength of Materials 11 


Static and Strength of Materials 1 


2. Surveying 11 


Surveying 1 


3. Work Study 11 


Work Study 1 


4. Soil Mechanics 


Statics and Strength of Materials 1 


5. DCvSign and Drafting in Steel and 


Strength of Materials 17.^ 


Timber 


Strength of Materials ll^ 


6. Design and Drafting in Reinforced 


Concrete 








^Combinations appropriate to field of specialization may also be considered on an in* 
dividual basis. 

Other appropriate combinations may be considered by the Examiners. 
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(a) Others listed by the S.A.E.T. are: 
^Other appropriate combinatiois nay be 



considered by the Exaiainers. 
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Subjects 


Prerequisites 


Civil & Structural Technicians 




continued 




7. Concrete Technology 


mm 


8. Public Services Engineering 


Hydruiulics 


9. Highway Technology 


Surveying II^ 


10. Specifications and Estimating 




11. Construction Superiutendance 


Work Study II^ 


12. Photogranetry 1 


Surveying II^ 


C. Chenical & iSetalluraical Technicians 




1. Organic Chenistry 


(General Chemistry) 


2. Organic Chemistry Laboratory 


(Engineering Materials) 


3. Analytical Chemistry 




4. Analytical Chemistry Laboratory 




5. Physical Metallurgy 




6. Physical Metallurgy Laboratory 




7. Instrumentation II 


Instrumentation I 


8. Unit Ope7iTations I 


- 


9. Unit Operations II 


— 


10. Work Study I 




D. • Electronics & Electrical Technicians 




1. Physics II 




2. Measurements 


Circuits - E & E 


3. Electronic Circuits 


Circuits - E 6 E ^ S/C 


4. Coamunications 


Circuits - E & E ~ S/C 


3. Electrical Equipment I 


Circuits - E 6 E 


6. Electrical Equiiaient II 


Circuits ~ E 6 E 


7. Circuit Analysis 


Circuits » E G E 


8. Pulse Circuits and Digital 


Circuits - E G E - S/C 


9. Techniques 




9. Radar 


Circuits - E ^ E - S/C 


10. Microwave Systems 


Circuits ~ E G E - S/C 


11. Power Systems 


Circuits ~ E G E 


12. Industrial Electronics 


Circuits ~ E G E ~ S/C 


13. Radio and T.V. Transmission 




14. Servos and Control 




15. Electrical Drafting 




E. Instrumentation Technicians 




1. General Chemistry 




2. Instrumentation II 


Instrumentation I 


3, Process Control I 


Instrumentation II 


4. Process Control II 


Process Control I 


5. Telemeters and Computers 


Semiconductors and Tubes;, 




Circuits - E G E 


6. Measurements 


Instrumentation II 


7, Advanced Measurements 


Measurements 


6. Unit Operation 


General Chemistry 


9. Hydraulics 


— 


10. Engineering Materials 


— :: — — - 
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